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Chapter 1 
Ken HE Bonneys were sitting out in the back 
g yard of the parsonage. It was a summer aft- 
ernoon. The day had begun with a thick 
crust of dew over the grass when Sarah 
went out after breakfast to pick the nastur- 
tiums. Then, when she sank her hands be- 
neath the petals—velvety, dusky red and 
orange and yellow—bright drops shook off upon her fingers, 
and the pale green stems, snapping freshly, were wet. When 
Wilfred took the morning pint of milk to Grandma Dayton, 
sunlight fell long down the street through the elms. Cobwebs 
on trees, on plumy weeds, were sparkled over with wet. He 
went up the long walk to the old brick house between tall 
summer flowers—lilac-coloured phlox, larkspur, bachelor but- 
tons—standing dew-drenched and motionless. 

Now the dew was long dried, but the feeling of it, the 
freshness, had stayed in the air. There was something 
dreamy, something that felt as the cooing of the pigeons 
from the church roof, the crowing of a rooster from some 
other back yard, sounded. 

The organist was practising her voluntary for Sunday in 
the church next door. The notes floated, detached, and then 
blended into the summer sounds. 

The vines ie thick on the lattice fence which the 
Bonney boys had put up themselves, painted dark-green, 
and furnished with a gate, called by Warren the “Wicket- 
gate” and by Sarah (in derision) the “rickety gate.” There 
was something lush and rank about the Mid-western sum- 
mer—the moisture in the heat, the deep green grass, the 
loftiness of elm-branches with their dense foliage, the hot 
nasturtiums along the walk to the barn. Wilfred’s cat 
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The Bonney Family 4 
lay stretched out full length on the ground. But the open- 
ness, the wide shadow from the brick church wall, the cool 
look of the’ basement windows with the grass tufted about 
them, kept off oppression. 

The Bonneys often came out here in the afternoon. They 
could take no real vacation in the summer because Grandma 
and Grandpa Bonney could not be left. The lattice hid 
them from the street, and there was no one in the alley— 
only Mr. Pooley’s buggy standing there empty in the heat, 
the shafts\down. 

Mr. Bonney was reading. He always liked to bring out the 
Congregational Herald and read it to Mrs. Bonney when it 
came. There was nothing in her plain, quiet features to 
indicate any special interest in the mild denominationalism 
of the Herald. But she seldom interrupted, even to ask one 
of the girls to run into the house for another spool of thread. 
She was mending. 

It was familiar to the children—home: The two plain 
rockers in which their parents were sitting near the church 
wall. The reed mending-basket with all the balls and little 
rolls of pieces in it. Their mother’s calm face, the features 
not large, although she was massively built, broad through 
the hips, moving a little heavily; her smooth, dark hair and 
the spectacles with gold rims, through which they had never 
really discerned a look of sadness in her eyes; the motions 
of her hands as she sewed, as she bent to get something from 
the basket on the grass. The jerky movements of their 
father’s head, with its thick, prematurely grey hair; the 
comfortable, meaningless shapelessness of his clothes, min- 
isterial in some indefinable way—perhaps the shape of the 
shoes, blacked respectably, but not sprucely, or the white 
lawn tie. He read jerkily, as he did even in the pulpit. “The 
ladies” never dared set a vase on the pulpit stand for fear 
that Mr. Bonney would knock it off. : 

The children were not listening to the Congregational 
Herald, except for Warren, who sat on the grass and frowned 
thunderously at what he believed mistaken doctrine. But it 
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was pleasant to be out here, even if the twins would not agree 
with their mother’s placid statement that to take these little 
vacations in their own back yard would do just as well as to 
go camping up the river. Sarah had brought her book. She 
was reading Dickens now, ploughing through the twelve fat, 
brown volumes on the bottom shelf of the book-case with a 
mixture of dogged conscientiousness and delight. She was 
reading everything, even Pictures from Italy and The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller, with that methodical thoroughness that 
always infuriated Warren. She had come to Great Expecta- 
tions now. She laughed out—her own peculiar, snickering 
laugh, for which Warren scowled at her. It annoyed her 
father. 

“Sarah,” her mother said, “can’t you manage to keep your 
reading to yourself?” 

“Yes, but, mother, this is so funny. A man’s going to get 
married, and he says to Pip, that’s along with him: ‘Hello, 
here’s some gloves, let’s put ’em on.’ And then he says: 
‘Hello, here’s a church, let’s have a wedding.’ He keeps say- 
ing things like that.” She snickered again, but no one laughed 
with her. 

“Well, go off somewhere else and laugh then, if you like 
anything so silly as that,” Warren said irritably. “I want to 
hear what dad’s reading.” 

Sarah took no offence. She was sitting on the cement cop- 
ing of one of the basement windows of the church, with her 
feet down on the earthy coolness among the few old leaves. 
Her fresh-coloured, fair-skinned face, plain like her mother’s, 
continued to show the same absorbed interest in Great Ex- 
pectations. 

“Yes, it is funny,” her mother said judiciously. “But you 
mustn’t annoy the.others.” 

“Well—well—doesn’t matter,” Mr. Bonney put in nerv- 
ously. He went on with his article. 

Warren scowled as he listened. He wanted to argue out 
some of those points with dad. He watched with a passionate 
interest the pigeons as they flew, with a sharp silver flash of 
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wings, into the blue depths of sky. The sun struck out iri- 
descent rose and green from their shimmering throats. They 
crouched in a row along the eaves-trough, making their 
muffled hot moaning, and their little feet were as rosy as the 
small rough tongue with which the cat was scrubbing a patch 
of downy white fur on the inner side of his thigh. Warren’s 
gaunt chin was propped moodily in his big hands. He was 
an excessively overgrown boy of fourteen, with a mop of 
wild red hair and flaring ears. No suit could be found to hide 
his bony wrists and ankles. It was an over-emphasized boni- 
ness compared to his father’s, which merely gave a boyish 
awkwardness to Mr. Bonney’s jerky movements. 

A wooden stairway led up to the door of the pastor’s study 
in the church. The sloping steps were silvery-grey in the 
heat, the rims of the knot-holes shining and smooth. The 
twins sat up on the little landing. They had tried to take 
Wilfred’s cat with them, but they had given it too much 
petting for its liking on this hot day. It had gone off with 
indolent dignity, lying for a while on one step, then on an- 
other, until finally it had reached the cool ground. The twins 
told no one what they were whispering and giggling about. 
They had all kinds of secrets—those two. They looked very 
much alike—“You would take them for twins,” people said. 
Both had the family large frame, but in spite of this, with 
their fair hair and blue eyes, there was a look of delicacy 
about them. Wilma wore a pair of large, incongruous spec- 
tacles with silver rims, which she hated. People never spoke, 
except at astonished moments, of her fair skin and wide, 
curved lips as pretty. “Why, Wilma Bonney’s really pretty!” 
they said then. 

“T wish father and mother were out here,” Mr. Bonney 
said anxiously. 

“Yes, but they wouldn’t be enjoying it, Fred.” 

“Well, but cooped up all the time in that stuffy reom—” 

“They prefer it. They feel nervous out here.” 

He moved his shoulders impatiently, knowing that was 
true. He could not bear to think of them sitting so drearily 
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in their room, in the midst of the relics of furniture 
they had saved from their old home in Ohio. It spoiled 
his afternoon. He looked across the lawn. The sun was 
bright on the golden-glow at the farther edge of the garden. 
The foliage of the tall cosmos was hot and feathery, grey- 
green, like desert sage. He felt a nervous ache of pity for 
the two old people in the darkened room, lest they might 
be thinking they were not wanted with the others on the 
lawn. But he knew perfectly well that if he persuaded them 
to come out, they would fidget and want to go back again. 

“Sarah,” Mrs. Bonney said in a low voice, “will you 
please run into the house and bring me the large scissors?” 

Sarah got up, her eyes still devouring the page. 

“Yes, and take that book in with you and leave it,” War- 
ren growled. 

“Warren! Is Sarah interfering with what you do?” 

“Well, but I’m not sitting and snorting. Gives me the 
creeps,’ Warren muttered savagely. 

“Sarah may read out here as well as the rest of us,” Mrs. 
Bonney stated firmly. 

Sarah laid her book with a snap face down on the cement 
coping and tore her eyes from the page. She was too ab- 
sorbed even to hear Warren. In a dream of Wemmick’s 
wedding she ran into the house. She was a big girl, ma- 
tronly for twelve, and Warren scolded at her for being 
clumsy. When she got inside the house, suddenly she stood 
still in the kitchen entry and laughed. It was that absorption 
of Sarah’s that irritated Warren the most. She actually didn’t 
seem to know where she was or what she was doing. He 
was horribly afraid that Sarah would be called queer, and 
all the more so because she didn’t seem to care. Something 
made him want her to be like those very high-school girls 
whom he bitterly derided—the popular girls, Nita Atwood 
and that crowd, “the cute girls.” 

Sarah went past the open door of Grandma’s and Grand- 
pa’s room. They were sitting drowsy in the heat, two old 
and fragile people, settled down into their rockers. Grandpa 
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was dozing, snoring a little. A buzzing of flies seemed 
to come from their room. 

Sarah looked in. She asked cheerfully: “Are you all right, 
grandma?” 

A sound, aged and faintly bitter, reached her. 

She went into the darkened dining-room and found the 
scissors in the drawer of the sewing-machine. She stood 
there for a while beside the shades that were closed against 
the heat, letting in only sharp pin-pricks of light. Her lips 
moved with delight. “ ‘Hello, let’s have a wedding,’” she 
whispered to herself. 

She ran out, and crouching without dignity upon the 
cement, dived back into her story. She was soon through 
with the chapter. She held the book open a little while, not 
wanting to finish it or to leave Mr. Wemmick’s house with 
the moat and the cannon and the funny wooden flaps that 
said “John” and “Miss Skiffins.” The organ sounded— 
a desultory sound, meaningless, dreamily pleasant. The 
familiar murmur of her father’s voice, reading, went on and 
on. She stared happily at the great trees along the street, 
whose leaves met in arches above the soft, greyish summer 
dust. It was late in the afternoon. The sun sent long slants 
of light across the green lawn. 

Her mother was calling her. “Sarah. We must get supper.” 

“Yes!” She came back from some place of warm, dreamy 
delight and followed her mother into the house. 

She stepped about the kitchen cheerfully, liking it, liking 
the blue dishes, as she went back and forth through the 
swinging door to put them on the table. Usually, they had 
some extra person for supper, Fatty Granger, or one of 
Wilfred’s cronies. Tonight there was no one but their own 
selves. The long table had a cloth of seersucker, that did not 
need ironing. Mrs. Bonney had worked out a system that 
was variously commented upon by the ladies of the church. 
There were few things served—no extras—but the children 
could have all that they wanted of those few things. For 
supper, there were frequently only mush and milk, radishes, 
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and cookies. A big pitcher of milk always stood at the end 
of the table. The Bonneys had their own cow. 

Sarah always felt a special intimacy with her mother 
when they worked together in this way. Wilma did not help 
with the supper. It was her work to wipe the dishes, al- 
though she had many methods of evasion. If Sarah ever had 
confidences to give, this was the hour for them. The back 
door was open and a fresh air came in, acrid with hairy- 
stemmed flowers. She loved her mother’s calm face out- 
lined for a moment against the light of the window. 

She said: “Mother, I think Great Expectations is the best 
one yet. The way that Mr. Wemmick got married—oh, that 
was funny! The woman he married was named Miss Skif- 
fins, mother. Have you read it?” She was hoping that her 
mother would say no, so that she could tell about it. She 
tried to get out some of her own delight in it, but rather 
tediously. Sarah had a clear voice, and never got things 
mixed up, but there was no charm in it. Her mother listened 
calmly, but somewhere very far down in Sarah’s mind was 
a teasing realization that it was different when Warren 
told things. She kept on until she had finished, all the 
same. 

“Now you must read the others,” Mrs. Bonney said. 
“How many have you read?” 

“Oh, almost all of them. I’ve still got—oh, let’s see— 
Hard Times, and Republished Pieces, and—” 

“Yes, never mind just now. Bring me the fruit, will you, 
Sarah?” 

“What kind, mother?” 

“Oh, those plums of ours the children picked. We must 
eat them while we have them. You know how to prepare 
them. Wash them, and cut them up, put on a little sugar.” 

“All right. Mother, I’d like to write books. Do you sup- 
pose I can?” 

“Oh, perhaps, Sarah.” 

“T did write some poetry one day.” 

“Did you?” 
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“Mother, do you want to hear it some time if I read it 
to you?” 

“Why, yes, Sarah. Of course.” 

“T guess ’tisn’t very much good, though. Only I kind of 
like it.” 

None of the others had any particular business in the 
house now, but they drifted in—all except Wilma, who 
kept as far as possible from any place where housework 
was going on. Wilfred was always tagging at his mother’s 
heels. He loved simply to hang around; to talk and talk and 
talk, about anything just so that he could keep talking. 
He frequently visited his favourites among the ladies of the 
church, Mrs. Paulson and Mrs. Emerson, and trailed them 
from room to room. It was his work to go after the cow. 
But it was almost hopeless to get Wilfred started anywhere. 

Now he came out into the kitchen and hung about, in 
the way wherever he stood. 

“Mother—” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T forgot. Oh, yes!” He began over again. “Mother. Why, 
how do you suppose I can catch any of those pigeons? Skin 
Porter said once he took a gunny sack and climbed out a 
ladder out at the farm, and then when one of the pigeons 
came along, he just popped him in the sack. Do you think 
I could, mother?” 

“I trust that you couldn’t, Wilfred.” 

“Well, gee, why not?” 

“T think, with the guinea-pigs, you have pets enough.” 

“No, I haven’t!” Wilfred declared hastily. “I’ve wanted 
some of those pigeons all my life.” 

“You'd have to teach your cat not to go after them,” 
Sarah told him. 

“Well, I could, couldn’t I?” he demanded. “Washington 
don’t catch birds. He hasn’t caught any since that wren, 
when I wouldn’t give him fresh milk that night. He knows.” 

“T don’t know whether I’d trust him,’ Mrs. Bonney 
murmured. Wilfred’s punishments were more ingenious than 
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severe, and all designed to avoid “licking the tar” out of 
the cat, as Warren savagely recommended. 

“T shouldn’t think he’d want to try and catch pigeons 
when he won’t go after Brownie, would you, mother?” Sarah 
asked significantly. 

“Why don’t you go, Wilfred?” 

He twisted. “Well, I’m a-going, ain’t I?” 

“You don’t seem to be. Wilfred, don’t you see that you’re 
in our way?” 

“Yeah, but I wanta talk about catching those pigeons—” 

“Td much rather have you catch Brownie now.” 

“Well, can’t I do it after supper?” he asked. 

“You can. But you mustn’t mind if you’re late to the 
band concert then.” 

“T won’t be late,” he murmured hopefully. “Why can’t 
Warren get Brownie?” 

“Because it’s your work. Wilfred, go on.” 

“Well, I’m a-going.” 

She paid no attention to him, and at last he went. He 
found the Jersey cow—plump, smooth, with mildly turn- 
ing, brown eyes and a fawn-brown coat, that shaded gently 
into white—cropping in a corner of the pasture. He really 
liked to get her and to hold conversations with her. 

“Brownie, nice old girlie. Did she get some good grass and 
stuff? Well, now, come with Wilfred, he’ll take you to your 
barn, he’ll take his old Brownie, won’t he? She knows Wil- 
fred.” 

Women getting supper smiled to see him trotting down 
the wide road through the soft warm dust patterned with 
shadows of leaves and branches, talking companionably to 
the cow, 
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5| HE children had come home from school. 
|| Wilfred had been in, asking for bread and 
butter and sugar for himself and two com- 
¥)|| patriots who hung shyly ravenous in the 

‘| kitchen doorway. 

“No, or we won’t have bread enough for 
supper. But you can each go down cellar 
and get one of those apples from the barrel Mr. Bellringer 
sent’ us.’ 

“Oh, mother! Gee!” 

“That’s what you can have, Wilfred—it’s what I can 
spare. You must be satisfied with that, or else go without.” 

“All right. I guess we'll be satisfied.” 

All three boys went noisily tramping and munching out 
of the house to inspect Wilfred’s pets. He was permitted 
to keep animals that did not have to be caged, or that could 
live in pens, like rabbits, But there had been a great struggle 
—Wilfred had moments of returning to it yet—when his 
mother had refused to let him keep a badger that Mr. 
Perry had caught. He must learn not to cage and torture 
animals for his own pleasure. Wilfred could not believe that 
the badger would not like a cage, because he liked to have 
the badger in a cage. 

He seemed to his mother the funniest child. She had to 
smile to herself when she thought of all his queer little ways. 
She took a quiet, humorous enjoyment in Wilfred’s sober 
mimicry of his father’s calling. She was aware of his habit 
of solemnly baptizing kittens, puppies, rabbits, even the 
white mice at Dr. Paulson’s, under the drip of the kitchen 
faucet. He had “married” Wilma to half the boys who hung 
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ney’s generosity with milk and cookies at supper. “Now, 
Wilma,” she had heard him say, “you’ve got to marry Stub. 
You’re the only girl here and Stub came over specially to get 
me to marry him to somebody.” Grandma Bonney had heard 
one of these ceremonies once; had been horrified, gasping 
in a shocked whisper: “Myra, Wilfred is pretending to marry 
those children! He’s making sport of the Lord’s service.” 
Wilfred went every day to visit Mr. Pooley’s old white horse, 
that stood munching oats in the barn and bent down its 
big friendly head to be rubbed. He was on intimate terms 
with almost all of the pet horses, dogs, and cats in town, and 
spoke of them as “Queen Emerson,” “Daisy Paulson,” and 
“Kitty Bellringer.” Mrs. Bonney always called Wilfred’s cat 
by its chosen—and baptismal—name of Washington; but 
Wilfred could never get Grandma Bonney to say anything 
but “the kitty,” which was at least less insulting than “the 
cat.” Now the boys were standing squinting against the 
sun to stare at the pigeons crouched along the edge of the 
belfrey, showing plump breasts and rosy feet and smooth 
little heads sharply turning. 

Mrs. Bonney heard Wilma upstairs dancing about by her- 
self. Perhaps trying on dresses and hats—she had had a 
streak of that lately. Well, let her take it out that way. Mrs. 
Bonney remained placidly oblivious to Wilma’s vanity, which 
she believed the child would simply outgrow. But she could 
not take these two youngest ones quite so seriously as she 
did Warren and Sarah—particularly Warren. Their little 
foibles and vanities did not really worry her. They were still 
her babies. 

Mrs. Bonney was altering Wilma’s blue accordion-pleated 
dress again. It had started as a Mother Hubbard, gone from 
that into waist and skirt, and was now being made into a 
jumper with a white china-silk blouse. Wilma had wailed 
and insisted on making herself unhappy because she didn’t 
have an accordion-pleated dress like the other girls, ‘and 
her mother had explained that if they spent that much money 
on a dress, she must be willing to wear it as long as it would 
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last. Wilma had hastily and joyously accepted—and her 
mother had kept her to the promise. There was one final 
thing to be done to the dress—the pleats could be washed 
out, and some of the carefully saved material added, and 
then the whole thing dyed and made up as a school dress. 
Then, Mrs. Bonney considered, they would really have had 
the worth out of it. She worked deliberately, with quiet 
movements of her plump hands, which were like her features, 
smaller and more refined than would have been expected 
from her general massiveness. She heard Warren open the 
front door and go softly into the parlour. 

She did not call to him. Sounds came from there... 
Warren going over to the piano and seeming to stand there, 
forgetting . . . then little tunings of the violin lapsing into 
silence. She hoped he was not going to lose interest in that, 
as he had in his earlier passions for nature study and for 
art. For a while the whole house had been littered with 
specimens, and Warren had gone to back doors selling water- 
cress so that he could earn enough money for some field- 
glasses; and then later, in his next spasm of interest, he had 
made stern-looking portraits of all the family (all oddly 
resembled himself) and had painted a wreath of blue roses 
round the bath-tub. His mother never objected. She had to 
keep Warren fervently interested in something. 

He came into the sitting-room. 

“Don’t you want to practise, Warren?” she asked. 

“No,” he said gloomily. 

He stood and watched her sullenly as she sewed, then 
burst out: “Is Wilma going to wear that thing again?” 

“Certainly,” she answered quietly. “It’s much too good to 
throw away. It will look very nice again when it’s made 
over.” 

He scowled. She knew by the way he lounged about the 
room, pretending to be angry at the dress, not wanting to 
look at her, and yet all the time with a kind of wistful edging 
near her, that he had some confidence to make. She did not 
hurry him or give a sign. She was simply there. He gave a 
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fierce, suspicious glance at the stair door. His fierceness and 
the wild awkwardness of his movements, his eyes glowering 
under the shock of red hair—she understood all these things. 

He lounged nearer... “Mother—” 

She gave him the calmly courteous attention that she 
would have given an adult. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets and stumbled against 
a chair. 

“Set it back out of the way,” she suggested. “It’s awkward 
there.” 

She felt the sudden dumb look of gratitude he gave her, 
although he did not want her to notice it. 

“Mother, you know there’s going to be a class party of 
our class tonight.” 

“Ts there? No, I didn’t know it.” She waited, but he said 
nothing. “Then oughtn’t you do your practising now instead 
of after supper?” 

“No.” He glowered at the sewing. But she could hear 
a yearning plea in his voice as he muttered: “I guess I won’t 
go.” 

“Why !—aren’t you all supposed to go?” 
“Yes, but—I guess nobody’d miss me much if I stayed 
at home.” 

“TI wouldn’t say that, Warren.” 

He balanced himself perilously on the arm of the rocker. 
His mother eyed it—but they were all good sturdy articles 
of furniture in this house. Warren stared piteously at her, 
and she could hear the emotion straining through the angry, 
shamefaced words. 

“Oh, those girls ... Tm not going to go. I went last 
time. They . . . mother, I don’t feel as if I had anything 
to do there. I guess I get sick of some things,” he hinted 
darkly. 

“What have the girls done?” she asked. 

He did not answer, but after a pause said gloomily: 
“Everyone takes a girl. A fellow looks foolish if he don’t.” 

“Can’t you take one then?” she demanded placidly. 
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“No,” he muttered. “I don’t want to.” He looked down at 
her hands, calmly busy with the needle. His heart swelled 
with gratitude for her serene attention. If she had touched 
him, or even looked at him, he could not have said another 
thing. The secrets that had troubled him in the night, mak- 
ing him turn his red head angrily upon the pillow, sit up in 
the breathing night-dusk of the house and pound the pillow 
with his fist, sneak out of bed and, going over to the window, 
with the painted floor cold to his bare feet, passionately 
watch the black trees and the starlight outside—he could 
get some relief from them now. 

“T can’t take one. Mother, you don’t know what those 
girls in our class are like. Nita Atwood and all that crowd. 
They all snickered when I went up to the board in algebra. 
They always do. I can’t help it!” he burst out. “I can’t 
stand up straight and write clear down to the bottom of the 
board. I have to bend around some way. They make those 
boards so darn low.” 

“Well—that was very disagreeable of them, Warren, 
but often girls don’t mean much by that. You mustn’t take 
it too seriously. Isn’t there someone in the class you could 
ask to go with you!” 

“No.” He leaned his chin sullenly upon the chair back. 
He could not quite tell her what he knew, knowledge that 
turned like a sharp knife in his heart, at the same time 
humiliating him and rousing him to a wild rebellion... 
that none of the girls would go with him. None but per- 
haps some bashful little girl from the country, or Persis 
Dunbar, who had such fat legs—and to take one of these 
would be too terrible a confession of want and failure... 
while Nita Atwood and her crowd were laughing, sparkling, 
taking the centre of the room, looking round with bright 
mocking eyes. He muttered, glaring over her head at the 
old wooden paper-holder: “I’m too tall for any of ’em.” 

His mother was aware of the agony of his sprawling, bony 
figure, with the big wrists protruding from the awkward 
sleeves, and the tense, rugged, flaming head. A pang of pity 
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seized her; but she said quietly, breaking off a thread that 
was too short: 

“Well, you know, Warren, it’s a very fortunate thing for 
a man to be tall. I think an undersized man is to be pitied. 
He’s at a disadvantage. You remember how tall Grandpa 
Warren was. Of course, you’ve got your growth a little early, 
and it’s sometimes hard for you to know just how to handle 
it, but ’m glad that you’re going to be tall.” 

She felt his eyes staring at her with tragedy in them. 
“Yes. But I can’t take any girl to the party, just the 
same.” 

Mrs. Bonney did not urge it, but she wanted him to go. 
He must not stay away from things, must not get the idea 
of himself as an outsider. She held back the pity that came 
over her at the desperation of his plea, trying to let him feel 
her comprehension while she helped him to keep his hold 
on himself. 

“I don’t want you to stay at home, Warren,” she said. 
“T think that the members of the class ought to attend 
class affairs if they can, don’t you?” 

He admitted the justice of that, as he sat staring at her, 
twining his long fingers together nervously. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me necessary that every boy should 
bring a girl. There aren’t as many boys in the class as girls, 
are there? There never are in high-school classes. Don’t 
some of the girls have to come together?” 

“Yes, but then—that’s all they come to the party for, 
just to bring girls. You can’t have a good partner or any- 
thing if you don’t . . . have to sit around. . . . If you talk 
to those girls~about anything—well, science or anything— 
they just look as if—” 

“Can’t you talk to them as you do to Sarah?” 

“Sarah! No. They aren’t like Sarah.” 

There were gloomy depths of tragic scorn in his voice. 

After a while his mother suggested: 

“Aren’t there any of the boys to go with you?” 

“No one but Fatty Granger,” he muttered. He added des- 
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perately: “I’m not going with him. He always sits next to 
the wall and just grins. Everybody thinks he’s silly.” 

“Everybody!” She took him up, looking at him over her 
glasses so that he reddened. “Do you think simply what 
everybody does?” 

“Well—” he defended himself. “He’s asked about every 
girl in town to let him take her home and none of them 
will. They just think he’s a joke.” 

Mrs. Bonney said, taking careful stitches, as if the blue 
dress were.new: “It’s too bad he hasn’t more judgment than 
to ask them if they feel that way. But there isn’t any 
‘joke’ either about Roy or about girls being so foolish as not 
to see anything but that he’s a little too fat. I thought you 
had more sense, Warren. You call the girls silly, and then 
you seem to make your view depend entirely upon theirs.” 

He writhed uncomfortably and shrugged one narrow, bony 
shoulder. But then, it did matter more than mother seemed 
to think, how people looked . . . it wasn’t just “sense”... 
She did not hint that he was at all in the same boat as 
Fatty Granger, or that “the girls” could look upon his 
height and his flaming hair with the same scornful giggles 
that they had for poor Fatty. All the same, she could see 
the tortured adolescent mind staring through his grey eyes, 
there in all its fierce rawness beneath the mature and su- 
perior preoccupations with books, music, science, and the 
painting of roses, 

“T think it’s absurd to call people by such names as 
‘Fatty, anyway,” she said presently. “It seems to me very 
primitive. It’s calling attention constantly to something that 
no doubt the person would rather have forgotten—perhaps 
an unimportant thing. You, at least, might call him Roy. 
You might do him that justice. Probably that fat comes from 
a wrong diet that might be corrected. Then no one would 
see anything ridiculous about Roy. He has a good mind. 
There are men and women much fatter than Roy, but that 
doesn’t keep them from being respected and often brilliant 
people.” 
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“Yes, and you want me to go there and sit against the 
wall with Fatty or Roy or whatever you call him,” Warren 
accused. 

“Oh no, I don’t want you to sit against the wall. That’s 
a foolish thing to do anywhere. Is Roy the only boy with 
whom you can go tonight?” 

“Yes, he is. The only one.” 

She sewed in silence. Warren hung on the arm of the 
rocker, staring darkly at the paper-holder. Mrs. Bonney 
knew that he wanted her to persuade him that he could go. 
It was a kind of struggle between them in which he hoped 
to be defeated. She knew and respected the sensitive fierce- 
ness of his pride. 

She said after a time: “Mrs. Granger was telling dad not 
long ago that Roy has always wanted to be a doctor. He’s 
read a great many of Dr. Paulson’s books. Did you know 
that? It’s unusual for a boy of that age.” 

“Oh, I s’pose he’s got some kind of sense,” Warren mut- 
tered. “But if we go there together everybody’ll know it was 
because we hadn’t any girls.” 

Mrs. Bonney had enough impersonality to want to smile 
at this. But that would have made the case hopeless— 
Warren would have flown off in a fury. She said judiciously, 
“T think you’re over-estimating the importance of the girls.” 
His red head was raised in furious challenge. His mother 
went on calmly, “It seems to me a matter of independence 
for two boys to go together if they want to. I should look 
upon it in that light.” 

Warren was desperately searching her face to see whether 
he could accept this. But he had no answer for it. He ad- 
mitted grudgingly, but with signs of weakening: “Fatty’d 
try to take some girl home.” 

“Well, after the party is over, that doesn’t matter to you, 
does it?” 

“No, I s’pose not.” 

_ He got up and began to wander around the room again. 
Mrs. Bonney heard him picking things up, putting them 
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down again, Finally he drifted toward her and muttered, 
somewhat sheepishly, but with relief, “Guess maybe Ill go 
over and ask Fat to go with me tonight.” 

“I should,” she told him serenely. 

With a quick youthful revulsion from worry, he snatched 
his cap and went whistling noisily out of the house and 
clattering down the walk. His mother watched him through 
the window. Her heart ached over the ridiculously ungainly 
figure that seemed all hair and ears and feet, but still she 
could appreciate the melodramatic cock of his cap on his 
red_head. He was dramatizing himself as “independent.” 

Kee he looked at the clock, folded up her sewing. 

“Well, Wilma!” she exclaimed. 

She had to laugh. Wilma tossed her head petulantly, with 
a ladylike self-conscious twist of her shoulders. 

“You poor child, is that all you could find to make 
yourself fine?” 

Wilma was such an absurd little sawed-off figure in the 
ancient adornments that she had been eagerly collecting all 
over the house that her mother pitied her even while she 
laughed. The child had put on her mother’s black silk petti- 
coat, fastened up under her arms, an ancient short cape of 
her grandmother’s, with jet trimming and moth-holes, 
Sarah’s blue bedroom slippers, a pair of lace mitts that Sarah 
had worn in a farce at the church, and an old hat that she 
had trimmed with every scrap of ribbon she could find and 
with a bunch of faded cosmos hanging. She made her mother 
think of Annie, one of the town “characters,” who sold 
perfumes. 

“I don’t care. I look all right,’ Wilma said defiantly. 

Then she saw her accordion-pleated dress. She became 
a figure of tragedy. 

“Mother Bonney! You’re making over that old thing 
again! I won’t wear it, I won’t wear it!” 

She stumbled up the stairs, clutching the black silk petti- 
coat, and ran into her own room, howling. 


Chapter 3 
OZ aa || R. BONNEY had never got over “being 
SS ESS nervous about his sermon. He didn’t think 
about it much during the week, but on 
Sunday morning it began to worry him. 
| He came to breakfast with a preoccupied 
look; half ready for church, with his stiff 
white shirt and collar, but no neck-tie, and 
with a rakish look to his thick grey hair. He was irritable. 
Warren, who was deeply worried over all discrepancies 
between religion and practice, scowled angrily at this ex- 
hibition of his father’s human failings. But the twins ex- 
changed a little wink. Mrs. Bonney took it calmly and as a 
matter of course. 

“Now, dad, shut the door of the bedroom,” she said 
when he had finished. “Children, you know you’re not to 
go into the front part of the house.” 

The carrying-out of the Sunday routine was carefully 
divided. Warren got up early to milk Brownie and to 
attend to the furnace. The girls washed the dishes while 
Mrs. Bonney made up the bed in the old people’s room and 
helped Grandma into her black silk Sunday dress. Grand- 
ma’s eyes were failing. Then Mrs. Bonney urged the chil- 
dren up the stairs and saw to it firmly that the twins began 
to get themselves ready. Each member of the family had a 
stated time for the use of the bathroom. Once the children 
were upstairs, it was Sarah’s business to look after them. 
There were altercations between her and Wilfred, who loved 
to sit on the edge of the tub, dreaming, a towel held out for 
moments in the act of wiping his face. Wilma was another 
dawdler. She could spend a limitless amount of time, it 
seemed, simply dipping her wash-cloth into the bowl and 
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smiling vacantly as she paddled with her fingers in the 
warm water. But sounds of trouble—“You get out of here! 
You’ve been here long enough to get ten people washed !”— 
were quickly silenced. Mrs. Bonney’s voice calling from the 
foot of the staircase meant business. 

“Children. You'll have to be more quiet. You’re disturb- 
ing dad.” 

“T don’t see that dad’s sermons are anything to get a 
whole house fussed about,” Warren muttered. 

Half an hour or so before church-time, Mrs. Bonney 
calmly invaded the bedroom. She disregarded the impa- 
tient scowl her husband gave her when she broke in upon 
his last communings. She must go to church decently 
dressed, and she considered that Fred had been given a 
sufficient time for his sermon. He refused to use his study 
in the church because the organist, or the soloist, or the 
janitor, always disturbed him; and because, although he 
complained of being bothered by his family, he couldn’t 
keep away from them. This was her room as well as his. 
He was too nervous to do anything with another person 
here. He sat back glowering, shuffling his feet impatiently. 
But he could make no impression upon the massive, quietly 
moving figure of his wife as she put on the neat dark dress 
with the lace collar and pansy pin that was her inevitable 
church regalia, opened the drawer, and found—in a linen 
case marked with a sprawly monogram, which Wilma had 
made for her—a good-sized white handkerchief. His 
nervous, boyish irritability failed before that large, calm, 
subduing presence. He sat back and scowled at his sermon 
in a sheepish way. 

She never spoke to him while she was occupied there 
at the dresser. But he could not refrain from talking to her. 

“Myra, I couldn’t seem to find those other cuff-links.” 

She looked over at him. “What ones did you put on?” 

He showed her. 

“No, I don’t think they look very well. Pll find the others 
for you.” 
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There was something almost sculptural in the serenity 
of her movements as she dressed, the quiet impersonality 
with which she regarded her plain, fresh-coloured, but 
somewhat worn face in the mirror. 

He fidgeted a little, and said: “I wonder if I ought to go 
out and see the old man Peebles this afternoon.” 

“Weren’t you there this week?” 

“Yes, but nobody ever goes in to talk to the poor old 
fellow and he seems to count so on my coming. He can’t last 
much longer, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, Fred, you know how it is if you go on Sunday. 
You ought to do your calling through the week.” 

“Well, I guess it won’t hurt me to give up an hour or 
so to the poor old man.” 

She glanced at his big silver watch, ticking on the dresser. 

“You'd better go over, Fred.” 

He went up to the dresser, where she was fastening the 
pansy pin (a present from her sister in Ohio—jewellery was 
something the Bonneys did not buy) and asked with a slight 
defiance: “Well, am IJ all right this time?” 

“Let me look at you.” 

She adjusted the white tie that he wore on Sundays. She 
knew how people criticized if he didn’t look just right when 
he got up in the pulpit. In the glass, in spite of his grey 
hair and the stoop of his big shoulders, there was something 
quite youthful about him beside her own large maturity. He 
went on into the other room. She heard him hunting 
ADORE 3.2175 

“Where’s my Bible? Did Wilfred—” 

“IT put it on top of the bookcase, Fred.” 

“T hope this weather doesn’t keep people away.” 

Mrs. Bonney glanced out of the window. “Oh, I don’t 
think it’s as bad as that. There’ll probably be about the 
regular congregation.” 

“Well—I’m going, Myra.” 

“All right.” 

He always hated to set off alone; but there was no need 
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for the others to start so early. She watched him cross the 
snowy lawn, hugging the Bible and the sermon under his 
arm. There was some personal quality that was very lovable 
in the big-boned, ungainly figure with the thick hair a little 
tousled. He never thought of putting on a hat when he went 
over to the church. It was like an annex to his own home. 

She went to the foot of the stairs and called the children. 

“Sarah—Warren! It’s time to go now. See that Wilma 
and Wilfred get started, Sarah.” 

She went back to the bedroom and put on the hat that 
was as inevitable as the rest of her Sunday costume. Some 
people declared that they would take an oath that Mrs. 
Bonney had worn that hat on the first Sunday when Mr. 
Bonney had preached in Morning Sun, nearly fifteen years 
ago. She wore it season after season, with an entire lack of 
self-consciousness. It was simply “her hat.” She kept it 
renovated, respectable, in decent order—that was sufficient. 
It was a stiff shape of black velvet with a small brim and 
a wing of dark-blue feathers. It was said that this ornament 
was sometimes changed, but that in fundamentals the hat 
remained the same. She got out her coat from the closet, 
where it was placed as carefully, on one of the willow 
hangers that Warren had made in a fit of carpentry, as if it 
had not been an elderly black garment with the fitted 
waist and sleeves of several seasons past. This coat had 
had new buttons and new lining. But while it was in good 
repair, it must be worn. 

Then she looked into the old people’s room, as she always 
did before leaving the house. It was stiflingly hot from the 
air-tight stove which Grandpa Bonney always wanted in 
addition to the furnace heat. Mr. Bonney worried about the 
dreadful air that drove him out of the room in spite of his 
filial efforts to stay and talk to the old people. But Mrs. 
Bonney never mentioned it. This room had been built with 
the old people’s money—with part of the little that re- 
mained after the gold mine in which Grandpa Bonney 
had invested had proved such a failure—and she con- 
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sidered that it belonged to them quite as much as the old 
home in Ohio had done. They could keep the room as hot 
as they liked; but, this being so, she would spend no more 
time in it than was necessary. The old people were sitting 
rather drearily in their two rockers, Grandpa’s with its 
gingham cushion. Grandpa Bonney was tall and raw-boned, 
like his son. His large, knotted brown hands lay in his | 
lap. He had been a farmer and fruit-grower in Ohio, but he 
could not do much now, even when they had the garden in 
summer. He was old. Fred was his youngest son. The old 
woman sat rocking in her low chair. A large old-fashioned 
Bible lay on the little stand beside her. But she had had to 
put it down. She could not see to read any more. 

“Are you all right—mother, father? We’re going to 
church now.” 

“Oh yes, yes, Myra,” the old man assured her. A note 
of patient kindness came through the strange hollowness of 
his voice. 

The old lady, people said, was “more of a complainer.” 
“T wish I could go over and hear Fred preach his sermon,” 
she said with a faint bitterness of reproach. 

“One of the children can read it to you this afternoon,” 
Mrs. Bonney promised. 

“Um,” Grandma said, unsatisfied. 

Mrs. Bonney left them. She had tried taking Grandma 
to church, but the length of the service was too much for 
her, and she would never let Sarah go home with her before 
it was finished. 

Fred Bonney was the only one of the children who had 
genuinely offered to give the old people a home when they 
had lost their little property. He had not wanted them to 
pay for their room, but Mrs. Bonney had not considered 
it fair to ask the trustees to provide a place for his parents. 
She had thought, too, that it would make them more in- 
dependent to pay for their own quarters. From this had 
resulted the rumour that Mrs. Bonney had not been willing 
to “take” the old people. 
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Mrs. Bonney called again to the children. In spite of her 
deliberation, which often irritated Mr. Bonney, she and the 
children were never late. Just as soon as the last bell stopped 
ringing, while the tone was still quavering in the wooden 
belfry, the Bonney family invariably entered the church: 
Mrs. Bonney; then Wilfred (for safety); Sarah; Wilma; 
and Warren coming gloomily at the end, clutching his cap 
with a scowling self-consciousness because he knew how 
awkward he was. That procession was as inevitable as the 
return of Sunday. And so were Mrs. Bonney’s hat and coat, 
her whisper at the door to Wilfred to take off his cap. 
Accustomed eyes followed them to the pew where they 
always sat—Sabbath eyes, respectably vacant, yet idly 
concerned with everything that went on. 

“I wonder how she’d look in anything else,’ a woman 
whispered. 

Mrs. Bonney was serenely unaware of both eyes and 
whispers. She sat with her hands, in their grey lisle gloves, 
lightly folded. Until the services began, she let Wilfred fidget 
as much as he pleased. There was a limit to the length of 
time that he could sit still. She gave a glance at the door to 
make sure that the cat had not followed them. Sometimes 
he came parading up the aisle with tail waving, then began 
to miaow dismally when he became conscious of all these 
strange beings in his favourite mousing-haunt, which all the 
week he had to himself in the most delightful seclusion. 
She saw that there was only one usher, Roland Dickey, a 
grave, stubby youth who got his satisfaction out of life 
from his reputation for faithfulness in the church. She 
leaned over and gave Warren a meaning look. He scowled 
furiously, but got up, and gave her his cap to hold. 

His mother sympathized, but she had long ago had this 
out with him. As his father’s son, it was no more than right 
that he should help out with the services, just as the other 
boys clerked in their father’s stores or drove delivery 
wagons, she told him. She believed that it was good for him 
to get up before people, especially here at the church, where 
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everyone knew him and could make allowances. But her 
heart pitied him as she saw him go stalking down the aisle 
and stand aside, with his red head bent, to let little Miss 
Ellie Pottle take her seat and stick a hymn-book between 
the small of her back and the pew. Her little fat legs were 
too short for her feet to reach the floor, and Warren, 
blushing furiously, had to bend down and grope about 
under the pew for the red plush footstool. 

The service began. The organist came tripping out from 
the choir room where she had been trying her new fur boa 
on Herman Schley, the bass. She was still blushing, and so 
flustered that out of habit she began to play the old vol- 
untary that she always gave when she had been having 
too gay a time during the week to practice. Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F—“Oh, Lord!’ Warren muttered when he 
heard it. The choir filed self-consciously into their loft be- 
hind the pulpit. Last came Mr. Bonney, ill at ease in his 
long Sunday coat, whose tails he twitched apart as he 
seated himself in the middle, and largest, of the three pulpit 
chairs. For a moment he sat stiffly erect; then he hitched 
himself into one of his ungainly postures that the ladies of 
the congregation deplored. 

A remote look was on Mrs. Bonney’s face, even when 
Warren and Roland Dickey went creaking about with the 
brown wooden plates lined with red velvet to take up the 
offering. Warren’s mouth was set in agony. Almost all the 
women in the congregation except his mother were deathly 
afraid that he would stumble and drop the money. She was 
not disturbed, either, when Mr. Bonney slouched forward 
and draped himself over the pulpit stand preparatory to be- 
ginning his sermon. At times she reached out her hand 
mechanically to keep Wilfred quiet. She permitted him to 
study the hymn-book, an occupation that always fascinated 
him. He could not make out the sense of the names of the 
old tunes, like “Toplady” and “Duke Street,” but they had 
a hint of romance to him. “That boy,” the church ladies 
said, was the worst wiggler they had ever beheld. 
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Mrs. Bonney’s face was as smooth as if the features 
had been graven. But in reality she used these forty minutes 
while her husband was preaching to do some of her hardest 
thinking. She never felt so detached, her mind so clear and 
free to function, as when she was sitting here in her accus- 
tomed pew beside one of the coloured memorial windows, 
which let in shifting patterns of red and violet light. 

“In Loving Memory of Serepta Wood Goodale,” the 
inscription read. The window had been donated by the 
bereaved husband, who had immediately begun courting the 
widow who sang at his wife’s funeral. It was the largest 
memorial window in the church. For these forty minutes, 
there would be no claim upon Mrs. Bonney from any 
human being of all those six to whom she was the centre 
of existence. They could not “get at” her in church. 

She had really put off thinking of a certain matter until 
this time. Now she let it form in her mind. Something in 
Warren’s face as he went down the aisle stiffly holding out 
the plate for the offering, passing in and out of the light 
from the coloured windows, which furiously irradiated his 
red hair, had brought it sharply to her. They ought to get 
away. This ushering, the debating that she urged him to 
take part in at school (he was ludicrously unfitted for ath- 
letics, she would not have had the heart to suggest his 
appearance upon the basket-ball floor in sleeveless jersey 
and little chopped-off trunks)—what could they to for him? 
There was no real companionship for him here, try as she 
might with boys like Roland Dickey and Roy Granger. 
Warren was exceptional, and he required exceptional things. 
He scorned most of his teachers in the high school—pretty 
girls not long out of college, whom the unattached youths 
in town looked over with a keen eye when they arrived in 
the fall. She was dimly aware of his torment over one of 
them, a little blonde with softly provocative eyes. All the 
time that he had been agonizedly worshipping her, he had 
been scorning her for her blithe ignorance of the principles 
of the “civics” that she had elected to teach. If he could 
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still have had his music, it might not have been so bad. 
For several years Warren had been taking the stub line to 
Kingsley on Saturday mornings, where he was having violin 
lessons from a teacher connected with the little Baptist 
college there. A few months ago Warren had suddenly de- 
clared that he would take no more lessons. His parents 
could get nothing more out of him; but Dr. Paulson, who 
was greatly interested in Warren’s music, had discovered 
the trouble. Then they learned that his teacher, who had 
long been the final authority in music in this corner of the 
state, was addicted to morphine. Several times when 
Warren had come, he had been unable to give lessons. All 
this time Warren had been keeping the thing secret, out 
of loyalty to his teacher, and from a kind of shame, too. 
Professor Kinnard was an elderly man. He had had some 
trouble with his wife years ago, and he had been living alone 
in two rented rooms. At last he had become discouraged. 
But he was no longer fit to give lessons, and there was no 
one in Morning Sun from whom Warren could take them. 
Dr. Paulson sawed a little at the violin, but did not pretend 
to be able to teach. 

Mr. Bonney was shaking his finger earnestly over the 
head of the congregation in one of his awkward gestures. 
But his wife thought that there had been a let-down in his 
sermons recently; more and more of a tendency to re- 
hash old material. This sermon had a suspicious likeness 
to others. She could detect something forced in the ear- 
nestness of delivery that gave his sermons their chief value. 
Mr. Bonney, even those who cared most for him said, was 
“not a preacher.” He was not at home in the pulpit, 
any more than when he had been a raw-boned country boy 
just out of the seminary. But there was something likable 
about his sermons, because they were like his own mind: 
unpretentious, honest, with glimpses of a warm, yearning 
human sympathy. That was the thing which made people 
care for Mr. Bonney, the thing which had led him to enter 
the ministry. He knew of no other way to use that fund of 
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human affection that made him want to deal only with 
people, never with abstractions. It was for this reason 
that his members had been willing for him to stay on in 
Morning Sun, in spite of the tendency to tire and to “want a 
new man,” and of the resentment because Mrs. Bonney 
did not take more of a part in the church work. People 
always said of Mr. Bonney, with the pitiful gratitude of 
solitary, uncomprehended human beings: “He takes a per- 
sonal interest.” 

How could he bear to leave this church? The brick build- 
ing had been put up in Mr. Cotton’s time—in fact, it was the 
quarrel with those of the members who had wanted a cheap 
frame building that had forced Mr. Cotton to leave; but the 
pews, the pulpit furniture with the leather upholstery, the 
stained-glass windows and pipe organ, all had been added 
since the Bonneys had come. The people in the church, the 
very building, the streets and roads over which he had 
walked and driven so often, were deeply rooted in his affec- 
tions. He had baptized most of these children in the 
audience now, had married or buried some member of al- 
most every family. If there was trouble, people wanted to 
send for Mr. Bonney. They wanted his big warm hand- 
clasp, his ungainly affectionate presence. No other town 
could ever mean what Morning Sun had meant. No other 
people could ever be his people as these were. 

But all human creatures did have that tendency to tire. 
Mrs. Bonney had noticed signs of it the last year or so, 
and she knew that Fred had, too, and that it worried him. 
The congregation had worked together about as long as any 
congregation could, and now at last dim signs of “different 
elements” were visible. Mrs. Bonney calmly realized that if 
there was any cause of trouble, it would probably be herself, 
since Fred was liked through the whole town. But it was 
far better that he should leave while he was still beloved 
than that any “trouble in the church,” with its remote 
causes and its vicious pettiness, should force him out. From 
that, she felt sure, Fred would never recover. The state 
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missionary, the Reverend T. Osgood Waterbury (he was 
one of the first ministers in Iowa to use that single lead- 
ing initial) always stayed with the Bonneys when he came 
to Morning Sun. The last time—a few weeks ago—he had 
been telling them that he would like to see them at Framp- 
ton, the state headquarters of the church, where Vincent 
College was located; and he had said: “Why, surely, you 
don’t want to stay here for ever, man. I know you’ve got a 
nice church here, nice little field, but a man can stay any- 
where too long. Now, I'll tell you what—in my opinion, 
four years is as long as any pastor ought to stay in a place. 
Then he’s done his work, and he wears out and the congre- 
gation wears out. Gives the church a change, a kind of 
churning-up, and churches have to have that to keep up the 
interest. You know as well as I do, there are always some 
that get huffed and won’t come to church as long as this 
man or that man stays. Well, it gives them a chance to come 
back in before they’ve drifted away too far or gone in with 
some other denomination. You know how those things go.” 
Mr. Bonney would not admit all that he said, but Mrs. 
Bonney did quite tranquilly. Her father, too, had been a 
minister, and she accepted the workings of a church in as 
matter-of-fact a way as if it had been a farm or a hardware- 
store. 

Of course, there were the old people. They could not be 
asked to pay for another room. It would have to be pro- 
vided for them. The children, except Warren, would hate 
to leave Morning Sun. And there was the cow, the garden, 
the parsonage, which was like’ their own home. But she 
wanted a permanent home for her family, and that no 
parsonage could be. 

The music of the last hymn took her by surprise. 


There is a calm, a sure retreat, 
Tis found beneath the mercy-seat. 


She accepted the hymn-book which Wilfred gallantly 
offered her, but she did not sing. Such a hymn as this meant 
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exactly nothing to her. In fact, it seemed to her quite silly. 
“Beneath the mercy-seat!” But she did not mind that her 
husband, standing awkwardly in the pulpit, glad to have his 
sermon over, was singing with fervour. Other people were 
welcome to be stirred by such things, if they happened to 
be made that way. It had never entered Mr. Bonney’s head, 
when she sat calmly silent in the prayer-meeting, that she 
could be coolly discarding songs that to him had an appeal 
of deep emotional sentiment, so that he would no more 
have thought of probing them than of questioning the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ, on which the Congregational order 
took its stand, and which he had often argued with his 
father—a Free Baptist—differentiated it entirely from the 
dreaded Unitarian doctrines. He had simply supposed that 
mother did not sing because she was “not musical.” 

The hymn was over. Mr. Bonney awkwardly, but with 
feeling, held out his hands as he dismissed the congrega- 
tion, while they were clawing behind them for wraps and 
buttoning coats and fastening furs. The organist was 
turning on the power and pulling out stops, beginning to 
work the pedals; and then came the postlude in a loud care- 
less peal. The service broke up. All through the church 
there was a hum of voices. Children began running down- 
stairs to the Sunday-school room. The doors banged open 
and shut, and cold air streamed in. 

Mrs. Bonney, as she went out, shook hands cordially, but 
without the usual nervous affability of the minister’s wife. 
She made her way firmly to the door. She had the dinner 
to get, and that was her business now. The old lady Plimp- 
ton, who was just ahead of her, drew away with great hauteur 
and gave only a slight grimace when she spoke. Going home 
over the slippery walk, Mrs. Bonney considered the mean- 
ing of that. The old lady had been offended, then, by what 
she had said at the missionary meeting. Very well. She had 
offended people before. When they asked her to speak her 
mind, she did so. They gave her husband his salary, for 
work well performed, but she could not see that that fact 
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laid any particular obligation upon her to be other than 
she was. People resented her calm assumption that her chief 
business was that of housewife and mother. She was a little 
too independent for a ministers wife, whose financial 
support, after all, came from them and could be withdrawn. 
Mrs. Cotton had been fearful, over-sensitive, active, frail. 
She had thought when she got a new hat or coat: “I wonder 
if this will look right for a minister’s wife!” Would they 
think that she had spent too much money, or was trying to 
look too gay? . . . And although they had taken full advan- 
tage of this nervous sensitiveness and made her suffer— 
people who had no other chances to feel the possessive 
superiority of employers—still, they had really thought 
that that was the way she should be. “Tactful.” They felt 
just a little grudge because no one could disturb Mrs. 
Bonney. 

She bent without agility to take off her rubbers at the 
door. The red brick church stood there in the midst of the 
snow. Teams from the country were tied outside, and 
blanketed. She heard the opening hymn for Sunday school, 
the pounding of the piano and the lusty shouting of one of 
those jingly tunes she particularly disliked— 


Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine! 
Oh, what a foretaste of glory divine! ... 


one of those hymns that made it a relief to her to be out 
of the Sunday-school work. The children hadn’t an idea in 
the world of the meaning of what they were singing. Most 
of the Sunday-school service, she considered, was very 
silly. .. . But this was her Sunday—this moment of stop- 
ping on the porch and then turning the door-knob and going 
into the quiet house, soon warm with the pleasant odours of 
cooking. 
2 
In the afternoon some people from the country came to 


get Mr. Bonney for a funeral: a man and a constrained, silent 
boy. One of the children of the family had died. The man 
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was telling Mr. Bonney about it in bald phrases that might 
have seemed stripped of all feeling except for the set, 
vacant look of distress in the pale eyes under harsh, light- 
coloured, heavy brows, and for a kind of halting in the 
words. “Yes, well—the day before she seemed like she was 
gettin’ kind o’ better, she seemed to breathe easier like, and 
then yesterday morning all at once she was worse again— 
and we called up the doctor, but seemed like he hardly 
got there before she was gone— 

Mr. Bonney’s simple genuine distress, the warm pressure 
of his hand . . . she did not wonder at the mute gratitude 
the man showed, or the boy as he sat there trying to control 
the painful twisting of his wide, thick lips. There was some 
fresh human feeling in Fred Bonney that could be reached 
directly. These people had driven in seven miles from the 
country. They were strangers to her, but Fred seemed to 
know them. 

It was snowing now—tiny, hard, stinging flakes driven 
out from a grey sky. Mr. Bonney put on his old fur cap and 
the big old coat he used to wear when he drove out to the 
little Sandy Run community to conduct afternoon services. 
He would barely get back in time for the evening services, 
and she knew that he would be worn out after the funeral. 
He entered into things so, felt with people. It was what made 
him loved. She knew the other side of it. Always, after some 
emotional time like this, he was irritable and useless for a 
while. She watched the three men climb into the buggy and 
pull the buffalo robes around them. 

There was a warm, Sunday-afternoon indolence in fie 
house. Wilma was in the old people’s room reading the 
sermon to Grandma in a high, stumbling voice. Wilfred was 
playing a game with himself, Warren sprawled in a chair 
in the parlour, reading Volume II of The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Mrs. Bonney went into her bedroom and lay down 
for a nap. In a dreamy near-sleep, which was rather like 
being sunk in warm, gently moving water, she knew that 
someone came to the door of her room. 
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She got up later in the afternoon, suddenly wide awake. 
Sarah was already in the kitchen getting the bread cut and 
the evening pitcher of milk from the refrigerator room. The 
cat had waked from his nap, too, and came into the 
kitchen, where he alternated between yawning with delicious 
indolence and jumping up pleadingly against Sarah’s skirt. 

“You should have called me, Sarah.” 

“T can get lunch, mother, I wanted you to stay asleep.” 

“How late is it I wonder? Somehow I had a feeling that 
it must be time for the Endeavor.” 

Sarah asked her, as she arranged the big slices of bread 
on a plate, “Will dad get back?” 

“Y’m afraid he won’t, in time for that. But he needn’t 
go over to the Endeavor. Do you know who leads tonight?” 

“Ye—yus, Lottie Montgomery,” Sarah answered scorn- 
fully. 

“Why do you say it like that?” 

“Oh, because it’s so silly, the way all those girls do when 
they lead. They cut out things from the Wellspring and hand 
them around to read, and make one of those little speeches 
out of the Endeavor topics, and then sit around waiting 
for Lyddy Towle or one of the old maids to say something. 
Oh yes, and they’re all afraid to pray, mother, and they 
always say: ‘May we have a season of silent prayer?’ and 
then when everybody gets to wiggling: ‘May we end by 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer together?’ ” 

“Oh well, Sarah, you mustn’t be too critical. The girls 
aren’t used to leading meetings. You spend your attention on 
doing something better when you lead,” Mrs. Bonney told 
her mildly. 

“Yes, but they’re all just alike,” Sarah grunted. “Nobody’ll 
ever talk but Lyddy Towle and Roland Dickey, and nobody 
wants to hear them. Oh, yes, and Warren sometimes. And 
then he talks "way above everybody’s head.” 

“Well, suppose you talk, Sarah.” 

Sarah put the milk on the table. Then she hung round her 
mother irresolutely. “Mother—” 
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“Well?” Mrs. Bonney raised her head, looking mildly at 
Sarah over her glasses. 

Sarah stood near her, fingering the oilcloth on the 
kitchen table. She did not make stormy confidences like 
Warren, or come running for help like the younger ones. 
Her mother depended upon her and seldom worried over 
her. 

“Mother, dad wants all of us girls to join the Endeavor 

“All of what girls?” 

“Oh, the girls my age, Geraldine and Martha and Gay, and 
me, and the others.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over,” Sarah said, feeling blunt 
and clumsy. “I guess maybe I’d better not.” 

“Why do you say that? Aren’t you girls old enough to 
be members now?” 

“Oh, I guess we’re old enough, as long as there isn’t 
any Intermediate.” 

“Well. Then I don’t know that I see your trouble.” 

Sarah leaned against the table, scowling and getting red. 
She said gruffly: “Well, there are some things I don’t like 
in that pledge. Nobody that takes it means to keep it—” 

“Oh, Sarah, isn’t that a pretty sweeping statement?” 

“Well, I don’t see that they do. Unless Lyddy Towle 
does, and I don’t know who’d want to do the way she does. 
It says to ‘attend all the Sunday and mid-week services of 
my church unless I have some reason I can conscientiously 
give to my Lord and Master.’ Well, I'd like to know how 
many of those kids ever go to prayer-meeting. I s’pose 
that’s what ‘mid-week services’ are. Warren doesn’t—ex- 
cept when dad sends him over to play the organ.” 

Mrs. Bonney said quietly: “Need that concern you— 
whether the others keep the pledge or not? You can do so 
if you take it.” 

“Those girls only come so they can get the boys to take 
them home afterwards,” Sarah said gruffly. 
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“Why, Sarah!” 

“Well, mother, they do. You ought to see. They all get 
together and giggle, and the boys line up outside—” 

“Well, Sarah, that isn’t the point. The point for you, at 
any rate.” 

“T know it isn’t. But that’s what they do come for. And 
I don’t want any boy to take me home. None of ’em ask me, 
anyway. So I always have to go out with Lyddy Towle 
and all the old ones.” 

Mrs. Bonney looked at her. She might have expected 
something like this from Warren—he had already had 
stormy times with his father—but not from Sarah, who 
always went methodically to the Christian Endeavor after 
having learned her verse of scripture for the roll-call, and 
who loved to help Miss Reed in the primary department. 
She did not contradict what Sarah had said about the girls, 
for she thought it very likely to be true. 

Sarah blurted out: “I don’t know whether I can take 
that pledge.” She scowled still harder, but spoke a little 
pleadingly. “I don’t know—well, whether I believe much 
of it or not. If it’s like what the physical geography says—” 

“If what’s like?” her mother demanded. 

“Well, the world, I guess. I mean all that it tells about 
the different ages, and ice ages, and then all those stars. 
Well,” Sarah said scowling, “if Jesus came to tell the world 
about God, and the world’s just one planet and there’s all 
the rest of those stars, why, what did he have to do—get 
born on all the planets—?” 

“Oh, goodness, Sarah!” 

“Well, mother, it makes you wonder, now, I tell you! You 
read all those little slips from the Endeavor topics and 
everything—well, if that other’s true, then all this can’t be, 
and I don’t see how you’re going to know which is and 
which isn’t. Anyway, I just can’t join the Endeavor.” 

She stared gloomily out of the window. Mrs. Bonney did 
not say anything for a moment. She felt at a loss in this kind 
of speculation, and would have smiled if she had not seen 
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that Sarah was fiercely in earnest. People had to think these 
things out for themselves, and she did not want to interfere. 

“Well—is anyone making it necessary for you to join the 
Endeavor?” she asked. 

“No, I s’pose not,” Sarah muttered. “But if I say I won’t, 
when dad asks me, then he’ll feel terrible and think I’m 
terrible and don’t care about him, and—well, I don’t know 
what to do, mother.” 

Now that it was a question of direct doing or not doing, 
Mrs. Bonney was at ease. Dad did take all these things 
personally—anything connected with the church. He could 
not help it. He would feel Sarah’s refusal to join the 
society as a personal blow. Sarah was such a literal, con- 
scientious child, and that was always a little annoying to 
dad, anyway. 

“Well, Sarah, this is something that you must decide. If 
you feel that you can’t take the pledge, then I’d rather have 
you not take it at all than be insincere about it. But you 
know you'll be hurting your father dreadfully.” 

Sarah stared at her with piteous eyes. 

“Well, Sarah, there’s no use deceiving yourself about 
that. You’ll have to make up your mind to stick that out, if 
this is worth it to you.” 

“Mother, can’t you say something to dad?” Sarah 
begged. 

“Vl say what I can, because I respect your feeling, Sarah. 
But it will be between you and him.” 

Sarah’s hand shook as she traced out the pattern “of the 
oilcloth. 

“But, then,” Mrs. Bonney said suddenly, “aren’t you 
rather young to decide all these things? You needn’t join 
just now, or commit yourself in any way—’” 

“Dad’ll ask me,” Sarah put in gloomily. 

“T’ll speak to dad. T’ll see that he understands your 
point, that you aren’t ready. You girls really are a little 
young to go into the society, I think. But it seems to me that 
for a time, at least, you might attend the meetings and see 
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whether you really want to come to such a decision. That 
would make it much easier for dad—and it seems to me 
that it couldn’t hurt you in any way.” 

“Well, mother, it seems as if keeping on going wouldn’t 
be honest,” Sarah said piteously. 

“I don’t think there’s any dishonesty in attending the 
meetings .for a while longer, Sarah, until you make up 
your mind. You won’t be asked to take part, any more than 
to read something now and then—that you can do.” 

“All right,’ Sarah said brusquely, after a moment. 
“Guess I can do that.” 

Mrs. Bonney went into the dining-room. Sarah stayed on 
beside the window, feeling the faint chill of the glass, look- 
ing out at the yard, where cold little flakes were settling on 
the bare lilac twigs. Mother had been fair and reasonable. 
It was over, this momentous interview. . . . Sarah felt bit- 
terly lonely. She had not been able to say what she really 
wanted. What she had said, she thought angrily, sounded 
like a fool. That about the physical geography! She lived 
again in that sudden clear moment in the class-room, when, 
sitting straight in her seat and staring at the diagrams of 
big circles and little circles on the board, she had realized: 
“Well, if there are such millions and millions of stars, and 
things do go around in cycles that way—then I can never 
believe it.” “It” was a queer mixture of things—old notions 
derived from Sunday-school cards and lessons and accepted 
quite literally by Sarah, of a big God with a beard sitting 
upon some kind of throne in the sky; dad’s earnest prayers 
to a “heavenly Father” who could bless definite people “in 
suffering and affliction,” and the church, and Morning Sun, 
and “this great nation of ours’; all the little talks in the 
Christian Endeavor; the hymns— 


Oh, what peace we often forfeit, 
Oh, what needless pain we bear, 
All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer! 
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On the night before the Sunday-school picnic Sarah had 
prayed over and over in a very distinct voice, so that God 
would get every word and know that she meant it: “Give 
us a clear day, a clear day, Father in heaven, a clear day.” 
There in the class-room she had remembered the stars on a 
winter night when she had come hurrying home alone from 
the drug-store with some medicine for Wilfred, and had 
looked up at the big glittering sky, exulting ... and the 
vision of ice ages, and great suns flaming, and huge cycles, 
had comforted her for that sudden perilous sense of im- ~ 
mensity. Ever since, she had been wanting to speak of that 
moment ‘to mother. 

But it had all sounded flat and silly. Mother was going 
calmly on, setting the table, not understanding how mo- 
mentous and final that had been. There was the other ques- 
tion, worse even than the one about the Endeavor. If she 
were going to be honest, would she have to give up helping 
in the primary? Oh, no! Surely their little bits of lessons 
didn’t matter! She adored setting out the birthday cake with 
the tiny pink candles, and pulling down dresses and settling 
hair ribbons and getting them all started marching... 
herding them up on the platform for their song on Chil- 
dren’s Day, leading the littlest ones who got frightened and 
wept and held out fat, piteous arms to her. Her precious 
primaries . . . which was worse, giving them up or being 
a liar? 

And she had scarcely been able to hint at the dreadful 
hurt of offending her father. How could she bear to do it? 
When she had cut her foot with the rake, dad had carried 
her into the house and hung over her, with tears in his eyes, 
feeling it almost as she did, not just taking it for granted 
that she would be all right because she was Sarah. He had 
called her “Poor little Sally.” When they happened to meet 
on the street, he patted her shoulder with his warm hand 
and acted as if it were a fine surprise. Mother was more 
reasonable, but dad cared so terribly about everything. 
Sarah thought of this funeral in the lonely country grave- 
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yard, where a few people and a few teams stood round in 
the cold; and all the people keeping near dad. 

She would just as soon tell Lyddy Towle or any of the 
people in the church that she wasn’t going to join the En- 
deavor. She didn’t care what people thought. But when it 
came to her father, all her resolution seemed to crumble, and 
she simply wanted to do what would make him happiest. 


Chapter 4 

ape | R. BONNEY had resigned. 

m Ee To most of the people it seemed impos- 

& sible to believe, even after Mr. Bonney, on 
finishing his sermon, had haltingly spoken 
‘ithe very words. Mr. Bonney had come to 
20)| be a natural part of the life of Morning Sun. 

People when they went away and thought 
of the town remembered a few figures: Annie with her per- 
fumes; Mrs. Paulson with her strange hats, and Dr. Paul- 
son driving about in his old buggy made over into an auto- 
mobile; old Judge Coffin in his silk hat and his dressing- 
gown looking after his roses; and Mr. Bonney. These were 
the people—the “characters’—who, when they should be 
gone, would make Morning Sun seem no longer “the same 
Morning Sun.” Mr. Bonney, lounging down the street in his 
loose greyish clothes, his shoes a little dusty, stopping to 
speak to people and asking the small intimate things of 
which others did not think—even the other ministers, and 
the young people whom the older ones deplored as “growing 
away from the church,” felt friendly toward Mr. Bonney. 
Those who were getting tired of him, the small company 
of disgruntled ones—the Bemises, Mr. and Mrs. Georgie 
Potts, Myrtle Limbecker—were stricken with a sense of re- 
morse when they heard those words after the sermon. The 
old lady Plimpton had nothing to say. She left with dignity 
immediately after the service. This resignation, as Mr. 
Emerson told Mrs. Emerson with acrid satisfaction, had 
taken the wind out of her sails, at least. 

Mr. Bonney closed the large Bible and left his pulpit. He 
would preach there for another month to give the people 
time to “be looking around.” But it was his no longer. He 
42 
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felt dazed by the strain of those last few minutes. It hurt 
him to see the familiar summer look of the church, with the 
coloured windows open from the top and the green tree 
branches outside, and little boys in their best suits and little. 
girls in bright hair-ribbons running down the stairs to the 
Sunday-school rooms. People were exclaiming and _ re- 
proaching. Old ladies lingered near the door. They quaver- 
ingly assured him—their frail heads trembling slightly— 
that no one could take his place. 

Still, he did not actually believe that he could be going. 
The church held a meeting to consider his resignation. 
When John Arbuthnot (long a trustee, not because he was 
rich, but because he could be depended upon to order coal 
and wood for the church and see that it got there; thin, 
bleak-faced, with dingy grey hair and poorly shaved beard; 
a widower, who had a room in the cheaper of the two hotels) 
rose and moved, with deep earnestness quavering through 
his stiff voice, that “the church refuse to accept the resig- 
nation of our beloved pastor’—Mr. Bonney thought that 
he could not go. The resolution was passed. But when Mr. 
Bonney, scarcely meaning it, insisted that he must leave, 
the resignation was accepted by all but John Arbuthnot and 
Frank Emerson. When the meeting was over, he realized for 
the first time that the thing was inevitable. 

But it was only for three years. Then the endowment 
campaign for the college would be over, the older children 
would be nicely settled in school, and he and his wife might 
come back. . . . He could not imagine life except in some re- 
lation to Morning Sun. 

It was terrible for him when it actually came to leaving. 
The necessity of educating the children, of getting a larger 
salary, of pulling himself out of a rut, of advancing, seemed 
nothing to him now. But he was consoled to some extent by 
the expressions of affection. All sorts of people—even the 
little Greek who kept the soft-drink parlour, from whom Mr. 
Bonney used to order ice-cream for the Sunday-school 
picnic—took pains to say that the town wouldn’t be the 
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same without him. He left in that trust and hope. That 
emotional expression satisfied the craving that he had for 
such response, and that he had always missed a little in 
his wife. His existence was built upon her, but there were 
things that she did not give him. Some of it—enough to 
keep him warm, eager, content—he had got in the talks 
and friendships with the women of his church, who had con- 
fided to him their religious and matrimonial troubles. Each 
one felt herself the particular, personal friend of Mr. 
Bonney—and he felt so toward each one of them. 

It was\as if the family had taken root in this place, like 
the flowers and fruit-trees they had planted there. They 
did not realize how much they had accumulated, and how 
difficult it was to move, until they came to go through the 
store-room. The children followed, protesting loudly over 
each thing marked for destruction, “No, mother! I want to 
keep that. Don’t you let that be burned up.” “But you 
haven’t looked at those old games for years.” “I don’t care— 
I want them.” Piles of magazines, bags of pieces, “precious” 
stones that Wilfred had collected, old dolls that even Sarah 
snatched and clung to now with a remorseful revival of old 
affection. Mr. Bonney was weak. 

“Dad, you know that house will be smaller than this.” 

“Oh well, we’ll have to find some place for their things.” 

Wilfred was in tears about the animals. Several boys had 
made bids for the rabbits, but he had chosen little Bobby 
Roney, who lived near the tracks. “I'll take care of ’em, 
honest I will, Wilfurd,’ Bobby protested. Bobby had made 
a nice pen for them. Wilfred went to say good-bye to them. 
They were nibbling away at carrots and looked up with 
eyes dark and bright as jewels. Mrs. Roney came out and 
laughed heartily. “Oh, they’ll have a good time!” she 
promised. But Wilfred went blindly away, not daring to 
think of their soft ears and bright eyes and pink noses. The 
rabbits would think that he had deserted them. 

The next day Mr. Turner came in after Brownie; and 
fortunately it was while Wilfred was away from the house. 
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Old Sam Piedmont had wanted to buy her, but the chil- 
dren—even Warren—had cried that he never would get 
Brownie if she had to be given away. Everyone knew how 
he had beaten his horses when he was hauling gravel. “He 
shan’t have Brownie Bonney if he offers a million dollars for 
her!” Wilfred shouted. Mr. Turner was good to his animals. 
“Why, sure, I wouldn’t hurt a good cow for anything,” he 
said heartily. Wilfred did not even want Brownie to go out 
to the country. She was a pet cow, he said. She wanted her 
own pasture, and wouldn’t like to be in with a herd of 
others. “Oh yes, she will, brother,’ Sarah assured him 
earnestly. “Cows like to go around with other cows just 
the way people do with other people.” It was dreadful to 
see Brownie being led away. She looked so inquiring and 
so gentle when the rope was put round her neck; and she 
turned back, staring at them with her soft brown eyes. No 
other cow in the world had such a pretty coat, with the hair 
so pale on her breast that it was almost the colour—Sarah 
always thought—of an egg just warm from the nest. 

When Wilfred came home, she was gone. He wailed 
bitterly; and then, going into the deserted barn, stood 
leaning on the bars of her stall. He remembered all the 
times when he hadn’t wanted to go after her, although it 
was time for her to be milked; and it seemed to him that 
he was so dreadful he ought never to be forgiven. 

“You needn’t try to make’ me give away my cat,” he 
told his mother bitterly. “You needn’t think I’m going to 
live in that old town if my cat don’t live there.” 

Mr. Bonney went on ahead to find a house for them and 
to get the first necessary unpacking done. But even after 
he had gone, when the church was closed, or when one of 
the candidates preached in his pulpit, the children could 
not realize that they were leaving. The pigeons were still 
theirs. The cat leaped into the church through the open 
basement window with a business-like air, moused for his 
usual time, and then came out sedately and sat washing 
himself on the cellar door. 
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“He doesn’t know he’s going to leave this place,’ Wilma 
said romantically. 

The life of spring was going on, as always. The peren- 
nials were coming up, green tender clumps, in their old 
places. But this year there would be no going to the grocery- 
store for seeds—the twins rubbing the little square pack- 
ages, with their shiny coloured pictures, to see what the 
seeds felt like; no poring over catalogues and begging for 
all the new kinds with fancy names. “You can try one of 
them for an experiment,” Mrs. Bonney always said, “but 
I think in:general we’d better stick to the old varieties.” 

Sarah went out to the woods, but without her little basket 
and trowel. It would be of no use now to fill her wildflower 
bed. The trowel neatly wrapped in paper, the old black 
kitchen knife with its smooth blade getting crusted over 
with moist, black, gritty earth ... Pink-tinted Dutch- 
man’s-breeches fluttered out gaily from the rough lime- 
stone. She felt the thick squeaky stems of the jack-in-the- 
pulpits, and her fingers touched the cold dark ground. Once 
she found a whole little grove of May-apple plants growing 
down the slope of the hollow. She knelt down to see the one 
blossom under the flat green leaf, to touch its waxy white- 
ness tinged with yellow, and to breathe its sweet mellow 
odour. These were the blossoms that the Tivertons from 
north of town always put on the family graves on Decoration 
Day, packed thick into shiny pie-tins that flashed in the 
sun. One night after supper she went out to Brownie’s old 
pasture. Walking along the green turf bank of the creek, she 
found violets in the place that she and Wilfred kept for a 
secret. Pale and pinkish purple—they were so still in the 
early evening ... yet trembling slightly, trembling with 
that sweet mysterious life of their own. They would be 
growing here next spring, just as beautiful as if she were 
here to see them. What a strange, sobering thought! 

Who else could ever know about that little secret place 
by the cistern, where the ground was bare under the heavy 
foliage of the lilac-bush; where violets had scattered, short 
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where the ground rose, long-stemmed and deep-coloured 
where the grass was long and tufty round the square 
wooden top of the cistern? 

The cellar door was the cat’s own place. He sat there, 
motionless, stately, in complete possession. Or he lay full 
length on the cool earth at the side, even his paws limp, 
but one golden eye just opening when the pigeons flew. 

Who else would dare open their Wicket-gate in the fence? 
The bed of wildflowers close to the house—white violets, 
bloodroots, wild ginger . . . someone else would go out to 
find them cold and wet and fresh in the morning. Someone 
else would have that sight of the lighted church windows 
throwing frosty colours on the snow when the choir prac- 
tised on winter evenings, which made Warren want to be 
either a great poet or a great saint. Every day that they 
stayed on in the parsonage—even when most of the fur- 
niture was gone and the garden was empty—kept the old 
life and made the new incredible. 

Wilfred missed going in the early morning to Grandma 
Dayton’s with his pint of fresh milk. He walked over there 
one morning, went up to the back door, and called wistfully 
through the screen: “Mrs. Dayton, why, do you care if I 
go into your back yard awhile and look at your things?” 

“You go right along, just look at anything you want to. 
And when you get through, you come to the back door a 
minute—maybe I'll have something for you.” 

“Well, I guess I will, then, Mrs. Dayton.” 

This was an old brick house set back from the street. 
Wilfred had never told anyone, even Wilma, how he liked 
the sloping back yard with its grape arbour, what queer 
little secret pleasures and delights he had there. He had 
seen it ON sO many spring mornings—some bright and 
sparkling; and now this one late in May, cold, dark, and 
beautiful. Plants were set in a row along the edge of the 
back porch to get the rain. Some were in little pots no 
bigger than a jelly-glass. An old earthen dish from a flower- 
pot was filled with cold fresh water for the birds. The little 
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trodden path through the grass was black from the rain. 
Violets grew in clumps along the edge, with bright round 
drops on the dark-green leaves ready to shake out in a chill 
little shower over his hands when he touched them. The 
grass was deep and wet round the trunks of the apple-trees. 
There was a round bed of pansies circled with sticks, like 
a cage of coloured butterflies. In the green-painted shed 
neat garden-tools were kept, and pans of seeds, and old 
dried ears of corn hanging on the wall. 

“Pick \some flowers, Wilfred,” Mrs. Dayton called. 

“No, I>guess I won’t, thank you,” he answered soberly. 

“Well, you come here, then, and let me give you a 
cookie.” 

“All right. Thank you, Mrs. Dayton,” he told her 
gravely. 

His face was woebegone even while he was eating the 
cookie. He took one last look at the yard and went away. 

There were several other special places that he felt be- 
longed to him. A big oak-tree grew in the middle of the 
side-walk in front of the marble-works, and the walk had to 
divide in two parts like a stream flowing round a boulder. 
That was a place he liked. Down near the creamery, there 
was a path that ran close to the rough wall of yellowish 
rock. He liked this path, with the plants with their tiny 
bluish flowers trodden close to the earth. An ancient buggy 
stood on a weedy space of ground; and looking across this 
space, through lacy foliage of trees, he could watch the 
intermittent shining of the slowly moving river. 

A reception was held in the church basement for the 
Bonney family. Warren was in agony over having to shake 
hands with people, but the younger children were now 
feeling important and in high feather with all the supe- 
riority of moving away. The twins played outside on the 
lawn with the other children, running through the thick 
damp grass. But later they took some of their special 
cronies into the church with them, up the red-carpeted 
stairs to the empty choir room. The chairs stood stiff and 
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chilly, with the brown hymn-books piled upon them. A 
glove that somebody had left was stuck grotesquely upon 
a chair-back. ‘Through one long, narrow window, raised a 
little, they could see the soft dim night. 

“Let’s go into the pulpit.” 

“Oh, dast we?” 

“Sure. I been there lots of times.” 

“But it isn’t your father’s any more.” 

“Well, I guess it isn’t anybody else’s,’ Wilfred retorted. 

They creaked softly into the pulpit space, caged in by the 
low shiny railing. 

“We can sit in these three big chairs,” Wilma said. “I 
get the middle one.” 

“No, sir, you don’t!” the others clamoured. 

“T do, too. I guess we aren’t gone away yet.” 

“No, but you don’t live here any more.” 

Wilma cried scornfully: “I wouldn’t live here, in this 
little bitty town! There’s a street-car where we’re going. 
There’s a college. Frampton has twenty thousand inhab- 
itants |” 

“Your father isn’t a preacher any more, though,” Benny 
Granger retorted weakly. 

“He’s a field secretary. He can preach in any pulpit in 
this state.” 

“Well, sit in the middle one if you want to.” 

“T don’t care to, thank you.” 

She climbed up on the high organ-bench, lifted her hands 
exactly as the organist did, and began playing mute dra- 
matic tunes on the tiers of white keys. The others watched 
her enviously, impressed by the glory of her future in a big 
town with a street-car. 

“What if it should sound!” 

“Tt can’t. The power’s not on.” 

“Do you know how to turn it on, Wilfurd?” 

“Sure, | know how.—But I guess maybe I better not 
tonight.” 

It was silent, even scary, in the big empty room, dimly 
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lighted by the coloured windows, smelling of the green 
‘carpet and the varnished pews and cold plastered walls. 

“T could make the bell go, too,” Wilfred boasted. “But 
I won’t tonight.” 

“Oh, gee, they’re serving ice-cream!” 

The whole tribe scuttled down the stairs. Benny Granger, 
repenting his “sassiness,’ and remembering soberly that the 
twins were going away, tried to keep near them. But Wilma 
sat primly silent, with a look of ecstasy on her face. This 
reception. was for them—the ice-cream, the angel food, 
everything. Hastily, with a glance at her unconscious 
mother, she slipped off her detested glasses and held them in 
her hand. 

Even the reception, momentous as it was, could not 
quite make the children realize that they were going. There 
was actually a new minister. He was a young man, who 
had had only one “charge” before, and who spoke with an 
Eastern accent. He was going to bring his bride to, the 
parsonage in the fall, and now the rooms were being re- 
papered. 

Warren wanted to go. He could attend the Academy at 
Vincent College instead of this high school. But he had a 
moment of helpless fury when he went into the old house 
and saw that they had torn off from the walls of his room 
the dark-red paper that he had chosen and put on himself. 
He had spent sweating summer days at the task, making 
his mother come up every so often to say how it looked, 
but letting no one else make a comment. She had pointed 
out a strange wrinkled appearance, rather as if angle-worms 
might have crawled under the surface, but had said that 
on the whole Warren had done very well. It had been his 
very own room. He could lock the door and keep out every- 
one else. 

Once he had thought he could make himself a great 
orator, like Demosthenes, and had tried to proclaim 
' orations with pebbles in his mouth. He had picked them up at 
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the river. They kept falling out and hurting .his, teeth. 
Mother had let him ‘have a cot instead of a bed, Marcus 
Aurelius slept on a cot—all Stoics did! and at that time 
Warren had secretly intended to be a Stoic instead of a 
Congregationalist, so that he could stop blushing when the 
girls giggled at him at the black-board. They could not 
afford a new cot, but his mother had let him devise one, 
with a frame of his own make and a set of rusty springs 
which he passionately defended against criticism and which 
it was suspected he had rescued from the dump across the 
river. He had put up one grim martial picture of Julius 
Cesar, which he had cut from a magazine and pasted on 
cardboard to “strengthen it,” with much the same result 
that he had with the wall-paper. No one knew of the picture 
of Julia Marlowe (a semi-profile, showing the cleft in her 
chin) which he was keeping sacred and unwrinkled under 
his drawing-board. He used to take it out at night and 
mutter—addressing himself to the thought of Nita Atwood 
—“Yes, but how do you look beside her?” 

Now he was giving up this room. He stared at the big 
dish-pan of paste on the littered floor. 

“Well, Warr’n,’ Charlie Ralston, who was doing the 
papering, said, “glad you’re going?” 

“Yes!” Warren answered briefly. 

He stalked out of the room. He hoped that he was leaving 
behind him, shut up for ever in those four walls, all the 
terrible hurts and disappointments and humiliations of his 
secret existence there, which seemed to surge up suddenly 
and overwhelm all the happy, solitary hours. In an Acad- 
emy there would be someone who really could teach Greek 
and Latin. He would do nothing but study, and work at 
his music. 

Mrs. Bonney went on to Frampton with the old people, 
to the three rooms that Mr. Bonney had rented temporarily 
until the house they had taken should be vacant. The chil- 
dren had to be left at Morning Sun. They were parcelled 
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out , among various families—Warren staying with Fatty 
Granger, the. twias with: Dr. and ‘Mzs. Paulson, Sarah 
with ‘the Emetsons.' 

Yes, they were out of the parsonage now. The old haunts 
were there. The lilacs bloomed and withered about the 
cistern, untouched. Sarah had not gone out in the fresh 
mornings to cut the fragrant plumes of lavender and set 
them in the tall green vase in the sitting-room. The wooden 
stairway at the side of the church was desolate. Spiders 
were spinning thin webs in the corners. ‘The grass was 
getting long and unkempt. The cat prowled about, solitary. 
Wilfred went faithfully every morning and filled the dirty, 
rained-in saucer beside the back porch with bread and milk. 
Mrs. Paulson wondered why Wilfred would never eat meat, 
until she found that he was saving every scrap to take over 
in a newspaper to Washington. 

But there was the Sunday-school picnic. They still had 
that. Warren would have to go whether he wanted to or not. 
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This was a regular picnic day—the early morning fresh 
and still, the sun high and bright, with a feeling of heat to 
come. Hay-racks would leave the church; and long before 
the time to go, people were assembled there, girls in freshly 
ironed summer dresses, women carrying cushions and herd- 
ing little children. Roland Dickey bustled about seeing to 
the ice-cream freezers and filling the hay-racks. A few 
automobiles were to go, and several carriages. 

Sarah had saved her old green-checked gingham dress 
for the picnic, because it could stand grass-stains and splat- 
terings. But Martha and Geraldine had insisted on wearing 
their pink and lavender tissue ginghams. The three girls 
walked up and down in front of the church. They had got 
up early that morning, after having all slept in the girls’ 
room, Martha on a cot and Sarah and Geraldine in the bed. 
The Emersons’ back lot stretched away down to the river. 
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The girls had spread their arms and run trilling through 
the long, wet grass, which left blades and torn clover leaves 
sticking to their slippers; and Sarah remembered Martha 
chanting: “It’s a nice, nice, nice day.” 

“We're going to all three be in the same hay-rack, Mr. 
Roland Dickey!” Geraldine cried hastily. 

“Oh, you are, are you?” 

“Yes, we are!” 

Geraldine turned away and made a face. 

It took so long to fill the hay-racks. They were ready to 
start, and then one more child came running and had to be 
squeezed in somewhere. 

“Well, I guess this one’s about as full as it can get!” Mr. 
Turner said good-naturedly. He was driving his big team 
of brown horses. 

The horses reared a little, and the crowd in the hay- 
rack squealed, all jammed together. Then the horses settled 
into an even trot, and the hay-rack went bumping over the 
dusty streets, with their hard ruts. It was fun riding like 
this! Because they were having a picnic, the whole town 
seemed to wear a changed, festival air. The wide summer 
streets, smelling fresh from the sprinkler, were patterned 
over with moving shadows from the big trees. The frame- 
houses looked fresh and clean, the grass trimly cut, the 
flowers very bright in the clear sunshine. Carriages and 
automobiles passed the hay-racks going out to the picnic 
grounds, and the people looked back and waved. 

“Oh, you folks are too slow! You'll never get there,” Mr. 
Emerson shouted back at them. 

Then what a shouting when the old hay-rack rattled 
across the old iron bridge over the river! The river was still 
and clear this morning, up here above the dam. It was green, 
and held the shadows of the trees that clustered on the banks 
like big tufts of foliage. But it was too early for water-lilies 
in the wide spread of water overlooked by the back wooden 
stairways of the brick store buildings, or’ in the silent, 
glassy backwater. 
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Sarah sat quiet while the Emerson girls chattered across 
her. Because she was going away, she saw and felt the 
summer day with a strange, moving poignancy. ‘The road 
beyond the bridge was narrow and brown, hemmed in by 
sumach and low trees. It passed those old farmhouses south 
of town, that were small and grey, with square-paned 
windows and picket fences and lilacs in the yards. An en- 
tranced holiday stillness lay over the fields and the road; 
and the rattle of the hay-rack, the shouting of the chil- 
dren, were within this silence and could not break it. 

Deep tangled woods on one side, with grape-vines and 
tall underbrush; and on the other, the wooden gate that 
led into Emerson’s Pasture. The gate was propped open 
now. The long, shiny grass was already smashed down by 
wheel-tracks. Beyond the open space at the entrance, the 
group of people who were getting the grounds ready looked 
up and waved. 

“Come on!” the Emerson girls cried. 

It took them only a minute to get out of the hay-rack. 
They tugged at Sarah’s hands and she had to run panting 
between them. ‘They came to a sharp halt in the place where 
the tables were being spread. The rough trestles stood there 
with the long boards across them, dappled over with sun- 
light. Women were bending down, unpacking the baskets 
on the grass and getting out the motley assortment of 
picnic dishes that people had brought. Mrs. Emerson, in a 
fresh apron with starched trimmings, was helping to make 
the lemonade in the big cream-cans that stood, tipping a 
little, in the long grass under an oak-tree. 

“Mammy, mammy, give me a little taste!’ Martha 
pleaded, hopping about on one foot. Geraldine peeped into 
her mother’s basket. She looked up at Martha and winked, 
pointing to the cake. The girls stole a little piece of the 
white frosting, and fled when their mother came toward 

~ them. 

They were at home here. Their mother was among the 
workers; and Tom, their very splendid cousin, had gra- 
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ciously consented to come from the bank and help put up 
the swings. Tom scorned faithful workers like Roland 
Dickey. Wilma’s eyes grew deep with admiration when she 
saw him going about in his white shirt and grey trousers 
and elegantly noiseless tennis-shoes. ‘This whole wood be- 
longed to the Emerson girls’ father. They had already 
taken blithe possession—peeped at the cakes under the 
cloth on one of the tables, hung their hats on a leafy crab- 
apple branch, and gone skipping down toward the river. 

“Come on, Sarah!” Martha called over her shoulder. 

“In a minute.” 

Sarah did not feel like running after Martha and Ger- 
aldine. It was so strange without her father here directing 
everything, and her mother working capably among the 
women who were setting the tables. 'The new minister was 
darting about with nervous affability, helping ‘Tom [Emer- 
son with the swings, marking off a place for the races, and 
trying to remember who people were. Sarah stood awk- 
wardly in the grassy shaded spot where the tables and 
baskets were, where already there was a smell of food, a 
buzzing of flies. How strange and lost it was to feel that the 
picnic could go on just the same without dad! 

“Well, Sarah, aren’t you with the girls?” Mrs. Emerson 
asked kindly. 

“No, I guess I’d rather be here,” Sarah answered with 
a nervous laugh. 

“Don’t you want to run and tell them it’s time to 
eat? They’d better come right along if they want to sit next 
to the coco-nut cake, tell them.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

She felt very forlorn as she walked slowly down to the 
river-bank. But when she found the girls, and came walk- 
ing back between them, it was better. Mrs. Emerson had set 
her place for her, and she used the Emersons’ flow- 
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‘The new minister had the head of the table. He tapped 
on his cup with his knife, rose, and said a brisk blessing in 
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his unfamiliar Eastern voice. The big dishes of potato salad 
began to go around the table, and the bread-and-butter 
sandwiches. Mrs. Paulson saw to it that Wilfred had all that 
he wanted to eat. But it was no longer he who got 
the freezer to lick when the ice-cream was dished out, or 
salty pieces of ice to suck. 

Even Warren felt a sense of loss and strangeness, 
but mingled with that a fierce defiant pleasure. He looked at 
the big green freezers, crammed with dirty ice, the heavy 
grass wet and smashed round them, and thought: “Well, 
I’m through with you!” After the picnic dinner, no one could 
stop him and ask him to fix swings or get the games started, 
or force him to join in the one-legged race so that they could 
have a good time seeing him make a fool of himself. He was 
free from all this Sunday-school business now. No one could 
reproach him when he went off with Fatty Granger—off by 
themselves, deep into the woods, where they could lie under 
the trees, dig up stones, and uncover queer beetles. They 
told themselves that they were glad to be off alone, away 
from everybody. It was dim and hot where they lay. Insects 
hummed. A long, silky thread from a web dangled from a 
tree. 

“Aw, I tell you, Fat, it’ll be a little different from what it 
is here,’ Warren said. “There’ll be something to study in 
the Academy. You can’t really study here.” 

“T know that. Old Beakley’s pretty good, though.” 

“Oh, Beakley’s all right, but look at the rest of the teach- 
ers. They don’t know anything.” 

Warren spoke impatiently. He threw an acorn carefully 
at a certain leaf. But down under his angry superiority, 
there was a soreness, a hidden something so sensitive and 
tender that he must always be warily defending it. Did he 
want to be allowed to be entirely different?—or have a 
chance to make himself the same? 

A branch of the river wound through Emerson’s pasture, 
Most of the children had gone down to the bank. The 
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water was shallow here where it spread over a sandy bottom. 
They could wade all the way across to the sand-bank that 
lay high and burning white, with burry things growing 
roughly on it. Some of the boys had gone to a swimming- 
pool beyond the bend, hidden in trees. Little girls had their 
skirts tucked above their knees and were splashing glee- 
fully. The river was such an attraction that it was hard to 
get anyone for the games. 

Sarah came down with the Emerson girls. This was the 
last day that she could be with them. She thought of it, 
and clung eagerly to their warm hands. She loved the girls, 
loved the hot glint of sun on the moving water. 

“Let’s wade,” she begged. “Come on, Martha. Come on, 
Geraldine.” 

She didn’t care about the games, but she loved to look 
after the little children, and to swing and look for wild 
raspberries. She and Martha always chose which of the little 
girls should belong to them, keeping their two families even. 
Geraldine did not care so much for children. 

But now that they were here, sitting on the thick turf 
high above the river, beneath a clump of trees, she could 
not seem to get the girls started. Sarah had her shoes and 
stockings off, but Geraldine had only unfastened her 
slipper-straps. 

“Aren't you going in?” Sarah asked impatiently. 

Geraldine did not answer. Her eyes brightened, the 
lids drooped, a smile curved her lips and lurked in the 
deep, pretty corners. Harold Ralston and Lenny Dewey 
were coming toward them. It made Sarah disgusted. She 
wanted to hurry and get into the water before they came 
bothering round. They stopped where the girls were sitting. 

“Look at the bare feet!” 

“They are not bare.” 

“One of Martha’s is. Look at her sit on it!” 

“Look at it, then,” Martha cried defiantly. She thrust 
her white foot out into the grass. Lenny began to scatter 
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cool tickling handfuls of grass over it. Martha tossed her 
head. She was smiling in just the same silly way as 
Geraldine! 

“Aren’t you coming in?” Sarah demanded again, a little 
piteously. 

What did she care for those boys! That Lenny Dewey— 
what difference did it make if he did see them with their 
shoes and stockings off! She wouldn’t have thought Martha 
could be so silly. . . . But she was impatient, a little fear- 
ful. The girls did not answer her. A little while ago they had 
been just as always, hopping into swings and jumping up to 
see how high a branch they could touch. And now, all of a 
sudden, just because the boys had come round, they were 
completely different. You would have thought they never 
in their lives went in wading or were able to run. They 
giggled and acted just like Nita Atwood and those girls. 
Sarah might have expected it of Geraldine, who was be- 
ginning to talk about the boys—but Martha, too! Why, she 
had thought that Martha had sense. She and Martha used 
to make fun of Geraldine. Why did the girls keep on sitting 
here, wasting her last afternoon with them—wasting all this 
time when they might be in the river? 

And those boys kept hanging round. They all talked in 
that way that she despised, and made jokes and comments 
in which she had no part. They paid no attention when she 
did chime in with some blunt statement. She was out of 
tune with them—did not know the secret that seemed to be 
between the others, that glinted in Geraldine’s long, bright 
eyes and lurked in the smiling corners of her mouth. Sarah 
felt forlorn, impatient. .. . And then she was aware that 
this feeling was familiar to her, that she knew it. After 
school, when she had waited for some of the girls and come 
down the walk with them, she had been dimly, uncomfort- 


ably conscious that they were talking across her and that 


she didn’t know what they meant. She liked all the girls— 
Martha and Geraldine best, of course—but she did not 
belong to any crowd. 
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She did not quite understand what it was, though. She 
sat apart and pulled at the long grass blades, took a stick 
and poked at the sandy edges of an ant-hill . . . waiting 
impatiently until the boys should go away and Martha and 
Geraldine come on and wade with her. 

“When are we going into the water?” 

“Oh ... not right now,” Geraldine murmured. 

She and Martha seemed to have forgotten how anxious 
they had been, and how they could scarcely wait the half- 
hour after eating which their mother had demanded before 
letting them go into the water. 

Martha looked flushed and eager. “Oh, look at the 
swings!” she cried animatedly. 

“Want a swing?” one of the boys asked. 

“Oh, let’s!” Martha jumped up. She stepped only on 
the toes of her bare foot, and giggled. “Lenny Dewey, you 
go away while I put on my shoes and stockings.” 

Then they weren’t going into the water! Sarah stood 
there with her bare feet planted solidly on the shiny grass, 
staring at them. Martha was worse than Geraldine! She 
ran off ahead of the others, with that queer animation, 
pushing her pink hair-ribbon up into place. 

“Where are you going?” Sarah begged. 

“Qh—to have a swing,” Martha said brightly and eva- 
sively. The boys did not seem to have heard Sarah. Geral- 
dine called back consciously: “Are you coming along?” Sarah 
shook her head. They knew that she was barefooted. 

She understood, all at once, from the way that they 
were going off together, that they were “couples.” They 
had left her out. She could see them through the trees— 
see Martha’s pink ribbon and bobbing curls of fuzzy hair, 
and Geraldine’s shining black head. Martha scarcely looked 
at the big swing. That was not really why they had gone. 
Then all four strolled off together, Martha with Lenny 
Dewey, Geraldine with Harold, through the trees to the 
road. 

Sarah stayed just where she was, a terrible hurt turn- 
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ing and rankling in her breast. They knew that this was her 
last day, and could not have forgotten all the things they 
had planned to do together. She might never be with them 
again. How mean girls were when the boys came round— 
they didn’t care what they did. Sarah hated it. She couldn’t 
see why they were that way—just for the sake of two boys 
like Harold Ralston and Lenny Dewey. Of course she knew 
that girls like Nita Atwood would do anything to make the 
boys like them, but she had never supposed that her Martha 
and Geraldine could be that way. 

It was so dreadful to sit here alone. But she did not 
want anyone to guess this lonesome ache that gnawed 
through all her pleasure in the bright day and the shining 
water. The little girls were splashing, running up on the 
sand and squealing. Sarah took it upon herself to look after 
them. She ran into the water for those who had gone too 
far and were standing frightened and wailing, dazzled by the 
moving ripples. 

“Stand still! Sarah’ll get you!” she called. 

Some of the littlest ones had not gone in at all. Sarah 
took hold of their hands and made them step in with her. 
“Here we go—in we go!” she cried. They laughed gleefully 
and clung to her with little hot fingers. She squeezed the 
tiny hands, trying to squeeze comfort from them. 

Mrs. Murtagh came with Mary Ellen, who was crying 
because she wasn’t allowed to wade. 

“T haven’t let her, I’m so afraid she'll take cold—ever 
since the scarlet fever,’ Mrs. Murtagh said anxiously. She 
was a cultivated, middle-aged woman who had been a 
music teacher, and she had just this one child. Her forehead 
was constantly wrinkled in anxiety. 

“Tl look after her,” Sarah promised. 

“Oh, will you, Sarah? She does so want to be here. But 
don’t let her go in the river.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Or get where the sun is too hot.” 
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“No, I won’t, Mrs. Murtagh. I’ll take care of her. Come 
on, Mary Ellen.” 

Mary Ellen came limping over the sand with her little 
tender feet. Tears suffused her blue eyes, which were set in 
her white skin with a lovely childish purity that always 
made Sarah think of flowers in the woods, bloodroots and 
violets. She was such a delicate, finely tended little girl— 
small, slender, with her frail neck and her tiny, pale, soft 
arms below the short sleeves of her picnic dress. Her hair 
had been cropped since the scarlet fever, and her fine blond 
bangs made her look like one of those little girls with short 
hair and plaid dresses with puffed sleeves in old-fashioned 
photographs. Sarah looked at her in delight. Mary Ellen 
Murtagh had always been her “child,” even years ago when 
she had gone to doors with Martha Emerson to beg of 
mothers: “Can we wheel your baby to the end of the block 
and back?” 

“Put your little foot down, Mary Ellen. Let’s make an 
Eskimo hut.” 

Mary Ellen put one small white foot down on the sand, 
laughing to feel the cool moisture beneath the hot glinting 
surface. Sarah industriously built a little mound over the foot, 
dusted it with shining dry sand, and ornamented it with 
pebbles. “Now, pull your footie out—there’s the door!” 
Other children began clustering about and begging: “Me 
one!” Sarah had to build a whole colony of huts, with 
pebbles leading up to the doors and twigs for chimneys. 

There was consolation in this, in digging into the moist 
sand and hearing the children’s joyful exclamations. It kept 
down that gnawing ache that persisted under everything. 
Sarah parted Mary Ellen’s smooth, glossy, fair bangs and 
gently brushed the sand out of them. The occasional touch of 
‘the small soft hands was ecstasy—but somehow it made her 
all the lonelier. 

The minister came down to the river-bank, exclaiming 
jovially: “Well, well! See all these children.” The races 
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were beginning now, and he wanted them to come back to 
the picnic grounds. The children went off, running and hop- 
ping, with their shoes and stockings dangling. 

“You aren’t going, Mary Ellen?” Sarah begged. 

She stayed on the sand, in the deserted Eskimo village, 
bereft now of that soft, blissful, fairylike touch and of the 
fineness of the pretty bangs beneath her fingers. 

“Aren’t you coming, Sarah?” Mrs. Emerson called. 

“I have to get my shoes and stockings.” 

“Aren’t the girls with you?” 

“Not just now.” 

“Why, I wonder where they’ve gone!” she heard Mrs. 
Emerson say. 

But instead of following the children Sarah went slowly 
back to the high place under the trees where she had sat 
with the girls. Last night they had stayed up whispering and 
planning what they should do today ... and this was 
how today had turned out! If they were to start going with 
the boys, then she was glad that she was leaving Morning 
Sun. They would be in “the crowd,” and she would be out 
of it. Already there was a gulf between her and them. 

Going away to Frampton solved the problem, too, of 
having to tell dad that she wouldn’t join the Christian 
Endeavor—of having to give up her primary class because 
she didn’t see how she could tell them stories that she didn’t 
believe in herself. In a new place she could start in clean 
and honest. If only she didn’t love this one so. What she 
thought and the way she felt didn’t seem to match. 

She heard the shouting from the races. But already she 
seemed to be out of all that. She lay back on the thick grass, 
closing her eyes in dreamy solitude. The picnic was far 
away, but the woods were close—more close than ever. Up 
here on the high bank above the sand the grass was long 
and glossy. She was all alone among the wild berry bushes, 
where small wasp things were buzzing. One tree leaned over 
the shaggy bank, down toward the water. Lying on the 
grass, looking beyond the faintly moving foliage, she could 
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see the summer river—shallow and bright, with the white 
burning sand, looping through the wooded pasture where 
the oaks grew in clusters; and where, on the other side, 
cattle were cropping far away among the scattered trees. 


Chapter I 


Sp OR two whole days Washington had been 
i missing. “Oh, he’ll turn up—he’s just off 
mousing—he’ll be around when he gets 
hungry,” the family tried to persuade 
| Wilfred. The twins went patiently from 
I} house to house begging: “Have you seen 

our kitty? He’s a big white kitty with a 
grey tiger back.’”—“Why, no,” the people all said. “Have 
you lost him?” Wilfred turned away soberly from the last 
door. 

“Aren’t you going to ask any more, brother?” Wilma 
asked, trotting along beside him. 

He shook his head. 

When they got back home, he went drearily into the 
house and sat down in the living-room, made faintly home- 
like by the old solid furniture and the books. He hated this 
house. It had only a little bit of a back yard squeezed in 
between two others. He missed the church and the pigeons, 
Mr. Pooley’s old white horse . . . Brownie. . . . There was 
no one here to play with, except that horrid little girl with 
the long curls, who was staying in the same block, with her 
grandmother, and who had asked him and Wilma: “Your 
papa isn’t home, either—is he divorced from your mamma, 
too?” But all the boys and girls in the world were nothing 
compared to Washington. Wilfred had brought his cat all 

_the way from Morning Sun. Mrs. Paulson had helped to 

make a box, with a wire-netting over the top, but the bag- 

gage man had said that the cat howled all the way in the 

baggage car. When they had stopped at the junction, 

Wilfred had got milk for him at the little restaurant and 

let him out of his cage. How bright and scared his eyes had 
67 
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been, with the pupils big and black, and how he had 
sneaked, and trembled! . . . If Washington was gone, Wil- 
fred wouldn’t live in this town another minute! He wanted 
to go home—to Morning Sun. 

Warren came into the kitchen and said in a low, 
embarrassed tone: “Say, Sarah—” 

“What?” she asked, startled. 

“Listen—I think I found Wilfy’s cat in that barn over 
there.”’ 

“Was it dead?” Sarah whispered. 

“T guess so. I hate to tell the kid. You go and tell him.” 

“Let me look first. Let me be sure.’ 

Sarah went with Warren to the old barn that eraeced 
to the house next door and stepped softly inside, her 
heart thumping. Then she turned away her head. It was 
Washington. He was stretched, stiff and pathetic, on the 
hard floor. Tears were hot in her eyes as she hurried 
through their little patch of garden to the back door. 

“Listen, brother—” she began, in a pitiful voice. 

Wilfred turned his frightened face to hers and stared at 
her resentfully, determined not to believe her. 

“Warren found the kitty. Have you looked in that barn 
next door? Wait—wait, brother... .” 

Helplessly she followed him and stood trying to comfort 
him when he broke into a storm of crying. All the other 
children stood watching. 

“I guess the heat was too much for the old fellow,” War- 
ren said soberly. 

Wilfred tore himself away from Sarah, ran into the 
house, flung himself down, kicked and whacked the floor. 
He would hear no consolation, even from his mother. 

“Well, Wilfred,” she said at last, “all animals have to die 
some tieaas It’s something we can’t help. You mustn't treat 
Sarah and Warren as if they were to blame. They would 
have been glad enough to find the kitty alive. Your 
kitty had as happy a little existence as you could give 
him.” 
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“I don’t care!” Wilfred shouted. “He didn’t have to die! 
He was my kitty!” 

“He was mine, too, brother,’ Wilma whimpered. 

“He was not. You never saved your meat for him! You 
ate up every bit—mean—greedy—” 

“Wilfred!” 

“JT hate this old town! It killed Washington. I’m not go- 
ing to stay here! I don’t want to go to a better school. I’m 
going to take my fifteen dollars from the bank and go back 
to Morning Sun. I’m going to live with Mrs. Paulson. I like 
her better’n I do you. She wouldn’t go and live in a town 
where it gets so hot it kills cats. ’m going right away to- 
night, too!” 

When he refused to accept comfort, Mrs. Bonney told the 
children to leave him alone until he had stopped crying. 
Sarah was trying to promise: “We can find you another one, 
brother. Listen—shall Sarah try to find a kitten for you? 
Or we'll put up a nice little bird-house, like the one in Mrs. 
Paulson’s yard, and get all the dear little birds, now we 
haven’t any cat to get after them—” 

“He never got after them!” Wilfred roared passionately, 
and he thumped the floor. “You can’t say things about him. 
. . . First I had to lose my rabbits—now I haven’t got any 
cat. Oh, it’s too awful! You get away. I can’t stand it.” 

This little tragedy seemed to bring all the homesickness 
and dissatisfaction to a crisis. It was hard, Mrs. Bonney 
thought, as she went slowly about her work in the dingy, in- 
convenient kitchen. The work was new to Fred. He hated 
jolting about the country and missed his old, pleasant, well- 
worn routine of sermons, pastoral calls, and work in the 
garden. He had a gift for approaching people, just as Mr. 
Waterbury had said, and President Jelliffe had already in- 
timated that there would be a permanent place for him at 
the college. But it was the old intimate contacts for which he 
yearned . . . knowing all the little personal things about 
people, entering deeper and deeper into the life of a small 
community—perhaps that depth must always be lost in 
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“broadening out.” . . . It had been difficult for the old peo- 
ple. In those rooms on the upper floor of the Harrington 
house, where they had first stayed (rooms known all too well 
to the transients, instructors and their wives, School of 
Music people, post-graduate students with their mothers), 
they had been so unhappy! The landlady had held deep 
suspicions of Grandma and Grandpa Bonney. Just what 
crime she had expected them to commit, no mortal could 
say. But every bit of disturbance in the house she had darkly 
attributed to “that old man and woman up there.” But old 
people must not stand in the way of young. This was a 
transition period. It could not last for ever, and must be 
endured. At least they were going ahead, and that was a 
triumph over the most placid stagnation. 

The other children spent the afternoon preparing for 
Washington’s funeral. Wilfred would not leave the closet 
where he had huddled himself on the floor among shoes 
and a fallen laundry-bag. But by evening he had cried all 
his tears. The little closet was too stifling, even for grief. 
When Sarah called him, he trailed slowly down the stairs 
and out into the back yard, where the burial service was to 
be held in the twilight. A mournful thrill of comfort went 
through him at the magnificence of the arrangements. He in- 
sisted that all the family must be there. 

“You’ve got to attend the funeral. Grandma, you’ve got 
to sit out here,” he begged. 

“Oh, what good will grandma do you? I can’t see what’s 
going on, anyway.” 

“Well, you can listen.” 

“Dear me! All right, if you want grandmia here so bad. 
. .. I hope you children don’t drag it out too long. These 
bugs are enough to eat a body alive.” 

“Now, go on with the funeral,” Mrs. Bonney said en- 
couragingly. : 

Wilma had picked a bouquet of straggly cosmos. Warren 
dug the grave; and—big boy that he was, now reading 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great—took enjoyment in declaim- 
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ing, in deep sepulchral tones, from the pages of The Puri- 
tan Pastors Manual: “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

The whole afternoon he had spent working on a tomb- 
stone. He could not figure out a way to chisel stone without 
the proper implements and so he had painted a heavy block 
of wood white, squared it neatly with his carpenter’s tools, 
and put on it a garland and inscription patterned after those 
old slantwise slabs on the graves of the early settlers in the 
cemetery at Morning Sun, which used to intrigue him at one 
morbid period. 


Washington Bonney 
Beloved Cat of 
Wilfred Warren Bonney 
Aged 4 years, 4 mos., ? days 
He was diligent and a friend to humanity. 


Wilma and Sarah stood solemnly beside the grave. Sarah 
was such a big girl that she felt foolish. But Wilfred sat 
drearily on the step, with his head against his mother’s 
shoulder. He watched the twilight settle down over the small 
back yard, and, with his lips in a piteous curve, thought of 
the soft cooing of the pigeons round the eaves of the church. 
He had given up going back to Morning Sun tonight. But 
he would never, never like any other place. His eyes filled 
slowly with horrified tears when he tried to realize that he 
would not hear that familiar little wail at the back door in 
the morning, not open the door to let in Washington with his 
whiskers draped with telltale cobwebs and the fur on his 
paws soaked into little points with dew. 

“Well, now we’ve had a nice funeral,” Grandpa Bonney 
said kindly when it was over. “Ain’t every cat gets a funeral 
like this.” He stopped to pat Wilfred’s shoulder. 

This evening made them all homesick. They were missing 
the very things that meant summer. Down beside the little 
landing, where a few row-boats were fastened, there was 
always a damp fishy smell under the slanting willow-trees. 
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The water spread wide and smooth above the dam. As one 
rowed across this spread of water, the sun was burning hot. 
It flashed back from the river, glittered with a blinding sil- 
ver along the dripping oars; and the heap of water-lilies in 
the bottom of the boat wilted, gave off a fetid smell; the 
stems grew limp and pulpy, the great white blossoms 
drooped, Off in the backwater, among small wooded islands, 
it was plassy and still... such silence... bird-song 

. while the boat gliding over the green trees imaged so 
clearly in the water, shook and blurred them, the oars dipped 
and broke into that mysterious foliage. . . . Now the sun 
was hot on the neglected golden-glow, the grass in the 
shadow of the church was cool and faintly moist, the organ 
was sounding. . 

Vincent Park, whére the college was situated, was like a 
little town in itself. It had its street-car line, drug- and 
grocery-stores and eating-place, all clustered about the large 
flat campus. The frame-houses—built large, to take room- 
ers—had wide lawns except on two or three streets of rented 
houses, like that where the Bonneys were living now. But 
it was not home. No woods were close, and it took an hour 
on the street-car to reach the park, where the monkeys and 
a peacock lived. 

At night it was unbearably hot in this little house. 
Warren flung a quilt down beside his bedroom, window and 
sprawled upon it, trying to get the least breath from out- 
doors. He remembered dewy, moonlit nights when he had 
dragged his cot out behind the lattice fence. Wilfred turned 
and moaned in his sleep on the rumpled bed. How horrid it 
was, being crowded into this stifling little rented house! 
Warren flopped over and tugged at his pillow. He did not 
want to go back again, but this was not as he had pictured 
himself, here, reading Greek beside a lofty Gothic window. 

The next afternoon he went to the campus to take his 
music lesson. The School of Music had a special term in 
August, and he had started in at once with his violin. 

All at once he realized that he had grown to like this sum- 
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mer look of the campus. The college library was open, and 
he did not mind going in, because there were so few people 
there. It had a hushed, dusty, summer air. Warren blushed 
furiously at the noise his feet made on the heavy greenish 
glass of the stack-room floor. Sarah didn’t mind. She walked 
twice as heavily as he did, and went straight ahead. Today 
he had just time before his lesson to go in and get another 
Hardy book to take home with him. There was not another 
soul in the stacks. He could scrunch down as awkwardly 
as he pleased to look at the row of books on the bottom shelf 
of the H’s in fiction. Even the old-fashioned, dark-green, 
grainy binding held for him some of the gloomy magic of 
these novels, the feeling of the heavy druidical woods, and 
the stone houses, and a dark fate always waiting, by some 
queer chance, to make all the love-affairs go wrong. Remem- 
bering bitterly the cruel death of Wilfred’s pet, he thought: 
“Well, it is like that .. .” although he felt these books in 
some way as a cynical indulgence, inimical to what people 
were supposed to “believe,” so that they frightened him. He 
looked fixedly over the head of the librarian as she stamped 
his card. ... The campus buildings were of red brick and 
stone. The heavy foliage of the lofty trees made bare patches 
on the well-kept grass. Near a dusky clump of evergreens, 
the grass was littered with small dry pine-cones. He was 
resentful at the thought of this place’s belonging to other 
people—to “the students”—when college opened. 

If he could always have the campus to himself, like this, 
and not have to be tormented by the thought of people 
looking at him when he crossed it! School would open, and 
then there would be the same old agony ahead—feeling that 
he wasn’t like the other boys, having to go to parties, hav- 
ing girls around laughing at him. Girls were just as unrea- 
sonable and soft and weak as the women in the Hardy novy- 
els. They oughtn’t to be in school with the men. A school 
ought to be for learning. This quietness and solitude was 
* peace. But he didn’t want things to stay peaceful, he wanted 
his life to begin right away, this very minute. Not the way 
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it had always been, with its agonies and difficulties and hu- 
miliations—he wanted this campus to be the setting (those 
evergreens, with their sombre shade) for one of those slow, 
chance, queerly dignified dramas like the Hardy ones. He 
felt he could be a hero if he were in a real tragedy. He 
clutched his violin and strode along fiercely to the School 
of Music building. 

His lesson went very well. He was beginning to get rid 
of some of the bad habits he had acquired from practising by 
himself. This teacher was better than Professor Kinnard had 
ever been. He was a new man here, a Spaniard; and it 
seemed to Warren that because he came from Europe, what- 
ever he said about art must be true. 

Mr. Garcia had his cello with him today. After the les- 
son, he showed it to Warren and told him about it. It had 
been used years and years ago by a choir boy in an old 
cathedral—and now he, Warren Bonney, was actually touch- 
ing it with his own hands! He brooded over the colour. . . 
like old dark honey left too long in the hives. 

At least, there had been nothing like this in Morning Sun! 
Warren walked home, roused and excited. Maybe he would 
not be a cold lofty scholar, and shut himself up in scorn of 
the world, but a musician ... in his music, when he got 
over being clumsy in shifting positions, there would be 
an outlet for that something that he felt seething and boil- 
ing hot within him, making him walk very hard and his 
heart beat tempestuously. Plenty of musicians had big heads 
of hair. They wore it long. Maybe he was meant to be a mu- 
sician, and then he wouldn’t care how he looked. In Eu- 
rope people could have any kind of hair they pleased—wear 
loose ties and velvet jackets, be shaggy and Bohemian, and 
not be expected to put loathsome paste on their hair to 
make it lie down slick. Music was reckless and glorious, and 
he wanted to plunge into it... . And yet how could he— 
how could he lose himself in anything?—when he knew 
in his own passionate heart that the girls didn’t like 
him. 
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The college was opening. Students took blithe possession 
of the walks, the drug-store and eating-places, the campus 
nooks where faculty children had been playing all the sum- 
mer. The Vincent Park car, which had had so few occupants 
all summer—jolting leisurely down streets with big trees, 
past corner churches—was crowded now. Boys stood on the 
platform and joked with the motorman, who was a student 
in off hours. 

But there was life—a tingle, an autumn expectancy in the 
air. The street car had a brisker sound as it ground round 
the corner. In the summer everything had been at a stand- 
still in the Park. Change was coming. Rusty colours were 
tingeing the heavy foliage of the trees. College girls had come 
back in new fall suits. Every day might be the last for sum- 
mer dresses. The campus had lighted windows at night. 'The 
soda-fountain was crowded. The Vincent Park church, al- 
most somnolent during the summer months, declared in col- 
oured chalks: 


WELCOME, STUDENTS 


_Sarah marched over to the campus on registration day. 
It didn’t matter to her if she was new—so had everybody 
else been at some time or other. What if she didn’t know 
just where to go? She could ask and find out. Sarah never 
minded asking directions from strangers; and Warren, who 
walked blocks rather than do it, hated her for her boldness. 
She wouldn’t worry over whether her fresh gingham dress 
was the thing to wear. It was clean, and she guessed that 
was good enough for anybody. Sarah had long ago decided 
what studies she wanted to take, and she was not awed 
in the least by the thin, severe woman in a starched shirt- 
waist who presided over the registration desk at the Acad- 
emy. “Aren’t you scared to death of her?” other girls 
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breathed. Sarah thought that all she had to do was to mind 
her own business and let other people look out for theirs. 

She came home cheerful and self-possessed at noon. The 
twins, who had been sent to the large brick school five blocks 
away, were in tears. They had not known what they were 
expected to do. Wilma had made a mistake and turned down 
the wrong aisle when her grade was marching out. All the 
children were strange. 

“You'll get acquainted very soon,” their mother com- 
forted them; but Wilfred answered dismally: “J don’t think 
it’s a better school.” | 

“How did you get on?” Warren asked Sarah. 

“All right. Why shouldn’t I?” 

Sarah was eager to buy her new text-books. The queer 
little problems in the algebra, full of a’s and x’s, absorbed 
her. The smooth new pages of her Latin grammar, with their 
faint, clean drug-store smell, made wonderful promises. The 
long, sculptural words and sentences built up a whole new 
world for her—a kind of white marble world, spacious and 
classic. She went straight to work, with her customary 


' thoroughness, so that she would be ready to recite at the 
_ first lesson. 


Warren said scornfully: “Oh, Sarah likes to learn verbs! 
She’ll wallow in the grammar and look up every little thing 
and translate the whole thing just word for word!” 

“Well, how else are you going to get it?” Sarah demanded 
bluntly. 

Warren had been secretly preparing for the ordeal of this 
day. The night before registration day, he made a secret 
trial toilet in his own room, where he had to step round 
with catlike quietness for fear that Wilfred might hear him. 
Warren was shaving now. Those fiery bristles grew with 
the same wild extravagance as his hair. He tried on the 
collar that he meant to wear. It was one that he had bought 
a month ago in a Jew clothing-store downtown and se- 


creted, thinking that at last he had found one high enough to 


cover his long neck and his Adam’s apple. Every day he 
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furtively read the “Pretty Girl Answers” and “Dr. Bustel’s 
Health Hints” in the Frampton paper. He had found this: 
“Titian Locks: Green is the colour of colours to be worn 
with so-called red hair. The Titian shade is now the fashion- 
able colour, so you should be happy. Use buttermilk for your 
freckles.” Warren was going to try a green neck-tie. 

He dipped his comb into the water, hopefully, thinking 
that the new life in t y—a new start all around— 
was going to solve, somehow, the terrible problems of his 
appearance. But nothing on earth could make that hair of 
his lie smooth. He might souse it with water, but still a few 
spears stuck up, rampant, worse than if all the hair had 
been tumbled about with its customary abandon. He brushed 
at it savagely, then flung down his brush so that the water 
splashed the mirror. 

“Stand up, then, damn you—damni you!” he whispered 
fiercely. 

His eyes glared back at him from the mirror, filled with 
a wild tragedy. Why should he ever try to do anything 
with himself? That hair—crazy as a haystack after a tor- 
nado! He saw with bitter hatred his flaring ears, his bony 
red wrists; and that old wound from being called “Ichabod 
Crane” when the class was reading “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” gave a sharp stab of pain. He flung at the mir- 
ror, in an angry, sobbing whisper: “Guy—you guy!/”— 
and bared his teeth at himself in the glass. That crazy col- 
lar made his neck look longer than ever. It looked like the 
one the thin man of a vaudeville team might be wearing. He 
tore off collar and neck-tie both, and tousled his hair furi- 
ously. 

But he could not endure it to stay long in this mood of 
wildly candid self-hatred. That might be the way he looked, 
but he wasn’t like that, all the same. As he lay in bed, broken 
thoughts of Lincoln, Savonarola, quivered through his mind, 
and he took in them a fierce, proud, solitary comfort. There 
might be a great significance in his ugliness. Almost every 
great man had something. William Pitt had pock marks. 
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Napoleon was short. Thackeray’s nose was bashed in. 
Cesar had “falling sickness’—fits of some kind, that 
must be. 

He turned his head restlessly on his pillow and grunted to 
Wilfred: “Lie still, can’t you?” 

He pictured himself as a genius living in a garret, like 
Dr. Johnson, eating bad meat and loftily scorning clothes 
and society. But that was too far away. He had to picture 
some role that could be assumed this very minute so that 
everything would be solved by tomorrow. He saw himself 
pacing through the rooms of the Academy, a-stack of books 
under his arm, watched in respectful hatred by the com- 
mon herd, from whom he kept himself coldly and disdain- 
fully apart. 

The next morning he washed carelessly and scarcely 
touched his hair, put on a shirt with a torn soft collar and 
a rusty black tie. He went down to breakfast feeling splen- 
didly misanthropic. There was a sullen enjoyment in being 
unkempt, lonely, and scornful, like a poor scholar of the 
Middle Ages. But it was deeply mingled with a raw suffer- 
ing. He thought that his mother was going to make no com- 
ment. She did not seem to notice how he looked. But when 
breakfast was over, she glanced at him through her spec- 
tacles, and said: “You'd better get ready to go over to the 
college, hadn’t you, Warren? I think Id try to register as 
early as possible.” 

Although he had been primed for defiance, she was so 
calm that he didn’t know anything else to reply than: 
“What’ll I put on?” 

“Don’t you have a clean shirt? I believe I'd wear a differ- 
ent collar this morning. You have plenty of clean ones, 
haven’t you?” 

He mumbled: “I guess so.” 

“Put one on. It'll look much better.” 

He went pounding upstairs and put on the clean col- 
lar, one of the kind he had been wearing. His mother’s 
matter-of-fact way always brought down his heroics. She 
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would never let him be different and queer. Even dad com- 
plained that she “threw cold water.” She brought everything 
right down to earth and made you feel silly. He didn’t know 
whether he was glad or sorry. What she said righted the 
world for him. He craved it and depended upon it. It made 
his imaginings of the night before as remote and unreal as 
phantoms in broad daylight. He missed them, though—his 
splendid, heroic visions, his fine morbidness. . . . Mother 
pinned you right down and wouldn’t let you escape. 
~“Kren’t you going to walk over to the campus with 
Sarah?” she asked when he came downstairs. 

“No,” he answered gruffly. “We don’t have the same 
classes.” He never wanted to go anywhere with Sarah. She 
seemed to him to emphasize all the queerness and plainness 
of the Bonney family. 

The name “Academy” had a fine, scholarly, New England 
ring. He felt the expectancy of the autumn day, with its dry 
warmth and fading leaves, its few, late, burning flowers. 

But as he approached the campus and saw how busily 
crowded it was, how changed from its summer peace—with 
only the shrill whirr of the mowing-machine, the chatter 
of birds—he was fearfully nervous. Because of his terrible 
ungainliness he hated to make his way among all these 
strange young people—and yet he was angrily resentful of 
his fear. 

He went up the long walk to the administration building, 
where he had to register for the School of Music. He kept 
straight on, but his nerves were strung to such a pitch that 
he felt dazzled by the coming and going, the shrill clatter 
of voices, the shrieks of welcome, the bright-coloured. caps 
and sweaters. Three girls were walking arm-in-arm behind 
him. He had seen them crossing the grass, and their pretti- 
ness in their pleated skirts and fresh blouses—one with 
smooth black hair and curved white cheeks that might almost 
have, belonged to a Hardy heroine—troubled his defiant self- 
possession. He was acutely conscious of a tittering ...a 
little silence . . . more tittering. . . . Scorn swelled in his 
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heart. But he could not forget his hair and wrists. He stepped 
along feeling as if every muscle were suddenly pulled taut 
and jerked as he moved. His big hands twitched nervously, 
and he felt sure that he would stumble going up those wide 
stone steps. 

It was agony for him to push into the crowded office and 
up to the registrar’s desk. He was taller than any other 
person in the room. All the others looked bright, accustomed, 
ordinary. The registrar was a man—that was one blessing. 
Warren knew him. The students called him “Bunny” be- 
cause of his bright, evasive eyes and curious rabbit nose. 
Warren had to wait a few minutes at the desk. His face was 
burning. He stared loftily over all the heads at a print of 
the Colosseum as if that were the only thing in the room 
worth any notice from him. Curious, staring eyes... a 
girl’s eyes, bright with gleeful amazement at the sight of 
him. “Look at that tall red-headed guy!” they were whisper- 
ing. . . . He went out of the building in a fury, feeling that 
his hair was bristling, his whole back prickling, under those 
shining eyes. S 

He cooled off a little when he was outside alone. He went 
down a narrow, cracked cement walk over the heating mains 
to the Academy building—a stark, ugly thing of dingy brick, 
with a steep double flight of wooden steps leading up to the 
open front door; one of the oldest and worst-looking build- 
ings on the campus. Across a space of thick grass Warren 
could see the School of Music building standing apart. He 
ached with a sudden nostalgia for those uncrowded summer 
hours in Mr. Garcia’s class-room. The building had an air 
both homelike and touched with romantic difference. He 
knew how the trees outside rustled when he stood waiting 
for Mr. Garcia to come in from the office and turning over 
pages of beautiful, difficult music. It seemed to him that all 
those August days—past now, changed into another move- 
ment, as music changes—were set to the melody of a little 
phrase from a page of Mozart that he had once stood picking 
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out in a soft pizzicato on his violin. And yet, while he was 
in the midst of them, he had wanted them to pass. 

He longed to go back to the shelter of that building. But 
this was the Academy. There was dignity in the sound. 
The heavy doors were fastened back. There was a stairway 
on each side leading to the upper floor, and down the eastern 
stairs streamed a long, widening ray of dusty light that re- 
vealed the worn steps. Up and down these stairs, through 
all the high-ceilinged rooms, voices sounded and echoed and 
there was a tramping of feet. The air of the building was 
old, musty, seeming to come from the worn bindings of the 
books in a tall case with glass doors, which had a dust of 
Plato on the top, or from the dark sills of the lofty windows. 
The feeling was different here from that of the college 
buildings—older, less gay, less modern; Warren thought, 
more scholarly. 

The boys and girls who crowded about the desk of the 
severe registrar were an oddly assorted lot. That both con- 
soled Warren, and made him resentful. Some were too old 
for the regular high-school course, some were too young. 
Mingled strangely with the others were three or four boys 
and girls who had been having “too gay a time” in the high 
school and whose parents had sent them to the Academy 
for safe keeping. Awkward, big country boys with thick 
hair went up to the registration desk, blushing. Girls in 
countrified dresses stood back shyly, making up their minds 
to ask some approachable-looking person what to do. The 
Academy was the place where precocious faculty children 
were sent. Warren had seen a few of these before. A little 
boy in short trousers, with a frowning mature face and thick 
lips, called out briefly: “Hello, Bonney!” That was Jamie 
Glendinning, Professor Glendinning’s son. He was eleven 
years old and a mathematical prodigy. Another boy, whom 
people called “Donald” and seemed to know, came quickly 
into the room. Warren eyed him in silence, answering him 
briefly, and then flushing. That was another professor’s son, 
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Donald Satterley. Professor Satterley taught Latin in the 
college. Warren felt a thrill of admiring envy, because Donald 
Satterley, everyone said, was a “musical genius.” He looked 
as a genius ought to look—beautiful, even if he was a boy, 
sort of—ethereal—a little like Shelley. Warren didn’t know 
whether to look askance at him as spoiling his own theories 
about ugliness and genius, or to be eager to know him. It 
depended on the tone in which Donald Satterley spoke to 
him. 

Warren scorned that skinny woman at the registration 
desk. He had a deep-rooted scorn for all homely women; 
although his mother was plain, with no “feminine graces.” 
But he set his mother apart and never really thought of her 
as a woman. He didn’t care to have this old maid telling 
him what he could take and what he couldn’t. She thought 
he oughtn’t to carry music in addition to the full number of 
studies—she didn’t know that he was Warren Bonney and 
could do more than common students. He wasn’t afraid of 
her. He had developed a theory, very consoling to himself, 
that ugly men were usually great men, but that homely 
women were simply futile, not on the map at all—and the 
pretty ones, of course, silly. Women, real women, were like 
the ones in the Hardy books—beautiful, of course, and 
tender, soft, capricious, mysterious.... He had never 
known a real woman. 

There was something academic about the bleak dinginess 


of this old building, with its lofty ceilings and high windows, _ 


the big globe and the bust of Plato, the cabinet in the upper 
hall in which were kept ancient-looking specimens of sea- 
weeds, starfish, shells, and flint arrow-heads. It reminded 
him of the glorious days of New England when scholars 
gathered in plain rooms and held philosophical discussions. 
People might really have studied here, not just slid through 
their text-books for the sake of the marks. He felt akin 
to Socrates, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, and Milton. It might 
be really interesting to know a boy like Donald Satterley, not 
just a shaky consolation, as with Fatty Granger. There were 
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only one or two of those town girls of whom he need be 
afraid. The other girls were the kind that didn’t count. He 
was a student, a member of an academy. 

He hurried to the college book-store for his new text-books, 
turning his back to the students who crowded about the 
counter, and scowling at the shelves. Even the pencils and 
clean note-books were beautiful to him. He could look at the 
girls sauntering over the campus, calling to each other in 
clear soprano voices, and despise them ... because the 
Greek book under his arm, with its crisp new leaves, held a 
satisfaction and a promise for him which he thought they 
could never understand. Greek! Now he could read the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in the original. He hugged the plump book 
under his arm, and felt a glamour all about him, as if he 
were standing in a maze of golden sunlight and looking down 
through olive-trees at a deep-blue Grecian sea. 

Scarlet cannas on a lawn... rustling of trees, and cool, 
clear September air, the colour and movement on the 
campus .. . he felt expectation, pride, a bodily cringing, an 
eagerness, and a delight stirring within him a kind of painful 


joy. 


Chapter 2 


ee] RS. BONNEY came into the living-room. 

SE “Oh, it’s you, Donald? sheen 

Donald was standing at the piano, nerv- 
ously running his strong, slender fingers 
over the keys and picking out notes here 
and there. 

“Wilfred let me in,” he explained, “Isn’t 
Warren here, Mrs. Bonney?” 

“He went over to the library, Donald. I think he'll be back 
very soon. You’d better wait for him,” she urged. 

“Well—I didn’t really want anything. I think I will wait, 
though, if it won’t inconvenience you, Mrs. Bonney.” 

“No, do wait, Donald. He’d be sorry to miss you.” 

Mrs. Bonney left Donald to amuse himself while she went 
on with her mending. He wandered restlessly about in the 
living-room. She thought again how nervous he was—if he 
were hers, he would never be in school this year. But she 
knew how proud and ambitious his parents were, his mother 
simply living for Donald’s triumphs in music, Professor 
Satterley grimly determined that the boy should go through 
a good, firm, classical training. Donald was regarded with 
awe in Vincent Park as a boy of genius. Miss Caroline 
Loomis, who taught in the Academy, had told Mrs. Bonney, 
with the deepest pride, how, when Donald was only four 
years old, he used to improvise for the faculty ladies who 
came to have tea with his mother. “That child used to play 
the most beautiful music! It was like listening to a fairy.” 
Donald, in those days, had worn little black velvet suits with 
broad white collars. The Satterley house was full of draw- 
ings that Mrs. Satterley had made—the child Donald, 
ethereal, lightly penciled profiles, with lifted head and a 
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delicate cluster of curls, like a softened and more esthetic 
version—faint from adoration—of the Reginald Birch boys 
in the old St. Nicholas drawings. 

Mrs. Bonney heard Donald pick up a magazine, flip the 
pages restlessly, and put it down, and then play a few im- 
patient, half-fretful chords on the piano. 

“Use the piano if you like, Donald,” she called. “You 
know, you're always welcome to do that.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Bonney,” he answered her. But after 
a moment he added: “I don’t want to play. I can’t play 
anything tonight.” 

She did not answer him. Something must have happened 
at home again, she thought, but it would be just as well if 
Donald did not try to tell her about it. Sorry as she felt 
about the situation at the Satterleys’, it did not seem to her 
quite right to listen to the boy talk about his father. There 
was no way in which she could help, so far as she could see, 
except to let Donald come as often as he liked to be with 
Warren, and try to make him feel at home. The rented house 
where the Bonneys were living had already begun to draw 
the “queer ones” in Vincent Park, just as the old parsonage 
had done in Morning Sun. Mr. Garcia, the homesick little 
Spaniard, liked to come there, confiding to Mr. Bonney 
his troubles with the faculty in broken, difficult speech, and 
clinging silently to the calm, quiet strength of Mrs. Bonney’s 
presence. An aged Academy youth with a beard, from the 
country community of Otho, who was trying to master Greek 
in preparation for the ministry, felt himself at home in this 
one house. Sarah brought little crippled girls, and shy 
country maidens from the Academy, proudly home with her. 

Donald came to the door of the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Bonney was sewing. 

“Are you busy, Mrs. Bonney?” he asked wistfully. 

“Y’m finishing some mending, Donald. Is there anything 
you wanted?” 

“No—thank you, Mrs. Bonney.” He was always careful 
to remember his “thank you’s”—far more careful than War- 
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ren could ever learn to be. He was beautifully brought up, the 
college ladies said. 

“How are you getting on with your classes, Donald?” 

“Oh, I haven’t failed.” He gave a nervous laugh. “Miss 
Loomis is too kind to flunk me.” 

“Your father’s son oughtn’t to have much trouble with 
Latin.” 

“Oh, I can get it, of course, if I take the time.” 

“Well, aren’t you able to do that, Donald?” 

“Yes, but, you see, it’s taking time from my music, Mrs. 
Bonney.” 

“Well, you have lots of time, Donald,” Mrs, Bonney said 
placidly. 

“I don’t feel that way,” he answered restlessly. “I can’t 
bear to give all those hours to learning dead stufl—when we 
know more of it at home than anyone needs to know. You 
don’t know how it feels—really, Mrs. Bonney,” he said 
tensely. “I feel as though I ought to be getting on with my 
music right now—anything else is just wasted time. Why 
must I spend all these years on regulation studies that can’t 
do me one bit of good?” 

“Oh, but mightn’t they—?” 

“No, they don’t—truly, Mrs. Bonney,” he added, remem- 
bering his manners. “I don’t want to learn anything but 
music. I can’t learn anything else. I hate every minute I 
spend on another thing. It’s just like—I can’t make anybody 
else understand. But I have to get through. If I didn’t, 
father would make me take the course over again until I 
did. And then, when I get through the Academy, I’ll have to 
go clear through the ghastly college!” 

“Why, Donald!” 

“It really seems that way to me, Mrs. Bonney. When I 
look ahead and see all those years ll have to spend on 
things that are just waste to me, I could—I don’t know what 
I could—” 

He broke off tragically. Sarah had come in from the 
kitchen suddenly with some dishes to put in the china- 
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cupboard. She looked from Donald to her mother in amaze- 
ment. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded. 

Donald stood flushed and rigid. 

“Donald and I are just talking,” Mrs. Bonney said. 

“Oh, I didn’t know what was the matter in here.” Sarah 
laughed and her mother felt a flash of Warren’s irritation 
at her occasional obtuseness. “Sarah’s so dense,’ Warren 
complained. 

“Have you finished in the kitchen, Sarah?” 

“No, not quite. I will, though. I want to hear Donald 
play.” 

Donald was silent until Sarah had gone. His face was like 
a beautiful mask of tragedy—only delicate, etherealized. 
Too beautiful, Mrs. Bonney thought. Those large eyes were 
too large. His quick movements were too restless. His ex- 
quisitely cut lips (as lovely now as in the drawings that his 
mother kept in every room at home) trembled with irrita- 
tion, or pathos, too readily. It gave Mrs. Bonney a kind of 
fear. 

“You have plenty of time, Donald,” she told him. “You 
mustn’t try to do everything at once. You must keep some- 
thing in reserve. Even a game of cards demands that. It may 
not be so bad for you to go a trifle slowly, as you think. 
Besides, you have a whole year before you need enter col- 
lege. Your father may change his mind.” 

“He won’t,” Donald answered. But his tenseness was gone 
now. He looked piteous and dejected, and Mrs. Bonney could 
see that sensitive trembling of his lips. 

She did not say anything, however, because really, no 
matter how strongly she felt that Professor Satterley was too 
rigid, too sternly autocratic, with Donald, she had sympathy 
for him, too. Someone had to keep that household in firm 
control. Mrs. Satterley was talented, but ill-balanced. No 
one could have lived with Ila if her father had not kept a 


| strong grip on her. Ila had been taken from school because 


she could not be let loose among other children, and Pro- 
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fessor Satterley was teaching her himself. She was afraid of 
her father, and people were very glad of it. Mr. Bonney, 
who felt warmly with Donald and Mrs. Satterley (Mrs. 
Satterley had confided her difficulties and aspirations to him), 
bitterly disliked Professor Satterley; but Mrs. Bonney saw 
clearly the problem with which he had to deal. That constant 
need to keep control had emphasized, she thought, his nat- 
ural coldness and severity. 

She remembered the description of the Satterley family 
that Sarah had tried to give when Mrs. Emerson came to 
visit in Vincent Park last spring. 

“The family’s all something-or-other,” Sarah blurted 
eagerly; and when the others laughed: “Well, I don’t know 
just how to say it, but every one of them is something in 
particular. Donald’s a musician, and Professor Satterley has 
articles in the Classical Journal, and Mrs. Satterley’s an 
artist and all kinds of things, and Ila’s—well, she’s just 
awful!” 

Ila, Donald’s younger sister, was what is known as a 
“physical prodigy.” She was eight years old and so strong 
that when Mr. Bonney had taken her hand one day in 
crossing the campus, he had afterwards declared that she 
had almost dragged him off his feet. The twins were afraid 
to be near her. She had knocked Wilfred over once as if he 
had been a paper doll held erect by a cardboard flap. Mrs. 
Satterley had given away her beautiful Persian cat because 
Ila had tortured it. 

“l’m sorry T’ve been so disagreeable, Mrs. Bonney,” 
Donald murmured. 

“You aren’t that ever, Donald,” she answered. “I’m sorry 
you’re so worried about these things. You must have patience, 
and it will straighten out.” 

He made a hasty gesture. His beautiful head was ar- 
rogantly poised. Every movement was quick, eager; and if 
he did not have everything the instant that he wanted it, 
his hands began to twitch restlessly and his fingers to snap 
with irritation. 
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Mrs. Satterley could not understand why Donald wanted 
to go to the Bonney home so often, or what he admired in 
Mrs. Bonney, who seemed to her a plain, prosaic woman who 
knew nothing about music or any of the arts. Donald sat 
down to the grand piano. He was playing out an exalted 
pean of gratitude to Mrs. Bonney, who sat calmly mending 
while the daylight lasted. She was the only person whom he 
knew who did not take him at face value. Sometimes it hurt 
him, but he wanted it. It braced him, like a cup of cold water 
after too many sweet, fiery drinks. His mother took his part 
too intensely, almost violently. This house was a relief— 
something about the plain, solid furniture and the worn 
books. There were far more beautiful things at home. The 
Satterley home, although not large or wealthy (a faculty 
home in Vincent College could scarcely be that) was one of 
the places mentioned with awe and pride in Vincent Park. It 
was filled with things that his parents had brought from 
abroad. His mother had studied in Paris and in Italy when 
she was a girl, and the family had lived in Rome until Donald 
was four. Professor Satterley had been connected with the 
Methodist college there. But at home it was as if everything 
were fine-drawn, high-strung—as if something were just 
ready to snap, every moment. 

Sarah came into the room. 

“Don’t stop,” she begged. 

Donald had been playing just as he felt, plunging into 
the music as if it had been a stormy flood of water, ridding 
himself tempestuously of all his rasping fears. His playing 
changed instantly to a light brilliancy. He was conscious of 
himself, even before Sarah, as a radiant marvel. He must not 
grow slack in his réle. Sarah sat whole-heartedly admiring 
him, and after Mrs. Bonney’s calm appraisal he revelled in 
this frank adoration. 

A clatter of boys’ footsteps sounded on the porch. Donald 
swung round on the piano-stool and smiled vividly and 
animatedly when the boys came in. 

“Go on playing,” they all begged. 
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He finished with a brilliant scurry of rapid little notes. 
“That is all for this evening, gentlemen!” 

Warren protested gruffly: “No, it isn’t.” 

“Gentlemen, I assure you. It is the hour for my depar- 
ture,” 

They pleaded, but not too insistently, not taking hold of his 
shoulders and forcing him down on the piano-stool, as they 
might have done if it had been one of the other boys. His 
brilliance, they felt, made him always a little of an outsider 
in their group, or in any group; and they admired him un- 
easily for the incalculable quality of his comings and goings. 
Tonight it was evident that he would not stay. He fled to 
the hall, but paused punctiliously to return to the dining- 
room and say: “Good-night, Mrs. Bonney.” 

“Oh, good-night, Donald! You're leaving?” 

“Yes, I think I must.” 

He managed to make a brilliant exit from the house. 

“Wonder why he didn’t stay,” Lewis Ford said, listening 
to the quick tap of his footsteps on the walk. 

“T don’t know. He’s always like that,” Warren said with 
respect. 

“He’s a genius,” Sarah said fervently. 

Clarence Rhodes laughed. 

“Well, he is. J think he is,” she insisted. “I’d like to know 
what else you’d call him.” 

“T’m not denying your statement, Sarah Jane.” 

Sarah flushed because she could not answer that little 
teasing sting in Clarence’s smile. Well, she did think Donald 
was a genius. Clarence Rhodes made fun of everything. 

“Sit down, fellows,” Warren said. 

This was Warren’s crowd from the Academy. Most of them 
were from out of town, and the Bonney house was a kind of 
second home to them. Sarah listened eagerly to their dis- 
cussions. Clarence Rhodes had naturally the lawyer’s point of 
view, and he would say anything to get up an argument, or 
switch round easily to any side of the case. He liked to tease 
Sarah by doing that. She sat on Grandma Bonney’s old stool, 
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close to the wall, her feet flat on the floor, her elbows on her 
knees, her chin in her hands. The boys let her hang round 
and treated her with good-humoured tolerance, except for 
Warren, who was always impatient of Sarah’s joining in their 
discussions. 

Tonight they were upon the subject of religion. They had 
been talking about old Dr. Palmer’s mild course in biblical 
literature. 

“Well, that’s all right,” Clarence said tolerantly. “That’s 
a decent enough way to handle the matter. Of course, the 
old fellow’s completely gone on the subject of literature. 
Can’t see anything very literary myself about Jonah. That’s 
a kind of penny thriller.” 

Warren scowled. 

“The only way to teach anything about religion is to 
teach comparative religions,” he stated fiercely. “Nobody’s 
got any right to teach just one.” 

“Yeah, I’m going to study Mormon next semester,” Lewis 
Ford snickered. Sarah gave him a look of hot scorn, and the 
others ignored him. 

Clarence leaned back and became argumentative. “The 
only grudge I’ve got against the Christian religion is that 
it’s made for women,” he said, with a teasing side-glance at 
Sarah. “Look at the Jesus Christ they put on the Sunday- 
school cards. Just the kind of pretty boy the women go wild 
over—the way they do over Donald Satterley.” Sarah made 
an indignant sound. “Old Paul knew what he was talking 
about when he told the women to keep out of it. He knew!— 
now they’ve spoiled it for the men. A good manly religion—” 

“Yes, a good manly religion!” Sarah snorted. “All that old 
Puritan stuff about infant damnation and hell and things— 
I suppose that’s what you call manly!” 

_Clarence went on lazily: “The hymn-books are made for 
women. You can see that. Do you ask a man to sing squshy 
songs slobbering over with love? ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ 
is the only respectable hymn ever written.” 

““Ein Feste Burg’ is lots better,” Warren said. He couldn’t 
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help being serious, although he knew Clarence was half 
“jollying” Sarah. “Gee, that’s got some marching old 
chords!” 

“Ts that what the Lutheran brethren sing? Well—aside 
from those two, name me a song in the Vincent Park hymnal 
that a man could really enjoy singing. I tell you, I’d have 
been a good Christian myself in the time of the crusades, 
while there was still something doing, before it degenerated 
into the hands of the women.” 

Sarah was fairly bursting with things to say. “The crusades 
—wasnt that manly! To go round killing people to make 
them believe they should love their neighbours as them- 
selves! The men just used that as an excuse to go off and 
fight some more. I guess the women could do better than 
that, anyway.” 

“Yes, Sarah Jane,” Clarence told her, with a great sigh, 
“you’ve got it just the way you want it.” 

“J don’t want it the way it is. I don’t even belong!” 

But the boys always kept the reins of the talk in their own 
hands. Warren paid no attention to her at all, and when 
Clarence answered her, it was with a kind of jesting patron- 
age. “Oh now, Sarah Jane, you don’t mean all you say.” 
When she argued with the boys, no matter how it came out, 
she was always supposed to be convinced and they to say 
the final word. And with the girls from the Academy who 
came to the house she couldn’t talk about these things at 
all. “Dry subjects,” was what Geraldine Emerson had always 
called them in scorn. 

Clarence Rhodes felt himself very bold, here in a denomina- 
tional school, because he hadn’t joined the Y. M. C. A. and 
was irregular at chapel. He “reasoned” and tried to “be 
logical.” Sarah wanted to “reason” too, but there was some- 
thing down underneath all this neat little solving by “that 
isn’t logical.” When she tried to tell Clarence that, he merely 
told her commiseratingly that she had a feminine mind. 

Lewis, Clarence’s room-mate, twisted and shuffled uneasily 
while this discussion was going on. When Wilma came in, he 
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stopped with relief and began to tease her. Lewis didn’t 
really think about anything, anyway. He was out of his 
depth in any discussion and was uneasily aware of it, always 
trying to put a facetious light upon it and to “act the clown.” 

“Hello, Doodle!” he called. Clarence had first called Wilma 
“Doodle,” but Lewis had immediately taken it up. “Changed 
your mind about being my girl?” 

“No!” Wilma answered smartly. She was the prettiest girl 
in this company when she could manage to leave off her 
glasses, and her little airs declared her precociously aware 
of it. 

“Oh, say! Are you going to make me cry again?” 

“Yes!” Wilma answered smartly. 

“Yes, but look here, Clarence—” Sarah tried to interrupt. 

They were all talking to Wilma now, she coquetting child- 
ishly among them. 

“Tell you what, Doodle,” Clarence said. “If I go out to 
Dakota—or the Dakotas—next summer, I’ll send you a 
prairie-dog. You can add that to Wilfred’s menagerie.” 

“Are you going out to Dakota?” 

“May. May get a job in the wheat-fields.” 

“Wish I could get off somewhere too,” Warren muttered 
darkly. 

Now, in the obscure restlessness that was always ready to 
torment him in the midst of his absorption in the Academy 
and his music, Warren envied Clarence his experience. Clar- 
ence was older than the other boys. It was funny to see him 
conversing gravely, on equal terms, with Jamie Glendinning. 
While the others had been at school, Clarence had been 
putting in what Warren thought of enviously as wanderjahre. 
He had spent two summers as camp boy in Yellowstone 
Park, had worked in Idaho, and got somehow into the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and then he had settled down as telegraph- 
operator in his little Iowa town of Rogers (four hundred 
people) to save enough to put himself through the Academy. 
“When I was working on the section one summer,” Clar- 
ence let drop casually. Or, “Once when I had a job for a 
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little while in a restaurant.” Warren brooded over his own 
inexperience. 

“Doodle’s the girl. Best girl in Vincent Park,” Lewis cried. 

“Sure she is.” 

“Say, who do you think is the prettiest girl in college?” 
Warren asked suddenly. He turned a blazing red. 

Sarah listened eagerly to this discussion, too. She took an 
objective interest in this question and never seemed to feel 
any personal interest as a girl herself. None of these boys 
paid much attention to girls—Warren because of his agoniz- 
ing fear and sense of his deficiencies; Clarence because, as 
he explained easily, he “couldn’t afford to keep one just 
yet”; Lewis because he wasn’t popular. But they were all 
intensely critical and loud in their decisions. Boys were 
always like that, Sarah had noted with scorn. They always 
seemed to think, no matter how homely they might be them- 
selves, that they had a right to demand the most fastidious 
perfection in girls. 

“Leta Pomeroy’s got ’em all skinned,” Lewis shouted. 

“Leta Pomeroy! That silly thing!” Sarah cried disgustedly. 
“Mary Davis!” 

They didn’t think a girl’s opinion counted in this matter. 
Warren avoided the name of Leta Pomeroy, but when one of 
the other boys spoke it, his eyes glistened and his colour 
deepened. 

“Let’s have a spoken ballot,” Clarence suggested. 

Leta Pomeroy won. 

“Well, I vote for Mary Davis,” Sarah said sturdily. “I 
don’t call pretty being like the dolls in the Delineator.” 

“The majority overrules you, Sarah Jane.” 

“T guess a majority or anything else can’t make me think 
anything but what I do.” 

“Sarah Jane,” Clarence told her solemnly, “I fear you 
have not imbibed the principles of a democracy.” 

“What do I care for your old majorities and democracies 
and things? They can’t make me believe a paper doll like 
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Leta Pomeroy is the prettiest girl in college! Being pretty is 
something besides that.” 

“You mustn’t be jealous.” Lewis snickered. 

“Jealous! That hasn’t anything to do with it. It’s the 
principle.” 

“Sarah!” Mrs. Bonney called from the doorway, and as 
Sarah went up to her: “Why don’t you pop some corn for 
the boys?” 

“J want to hear the rest of this... . Well, all right, I 
don’t care.” 

It was warm, cozy, solitary, in the kitchen; and although 
she had been torn from the discussion, Sarah moved about 
contentedly, still carrying on her thoughts in her mind. She 
went outside to get the butter, and although the cold made 
her hurry, she had one glimpse of the great night sky with 
the stars high above the rows of houses. Everything was so 
big, no wonder she could never say just what she meant. 
No one could. But why, just at this moment, did she have 
to feel again that old ache of homesickness for Morning 
Sun? 

Shouts greeted her when she went back to the living-room. 

“Right here, Sarah! I’m your friend.” 

“TI don’t have any friends. Every fellow has to wait his 
turn.” 

“Stern Sarah Jane!” 

Mrs. Bonney was quietly rocking and sewing. 

“What are you planning to make of yourself, Sarah Jane?” 
Clarence asked teasingly. “Now we’ve settled all our futures.” 

“Oh—I don’t know.” Sarah laughed it off gruffly, but a 
blush spread over her fair skin. Just now she meant to be a 
poet and the head of a kindergarten, but she was never going 
to let Clarence Rhodes find it out. 

“Sarah’s going to be one of those suffrage organizers that 
go around in a man’s hat and neck-tie,” Warren put in with 
a sudden odd spite that made his mother give him a reprov- 
ing glance. 
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“Official corn-popper,” Lewis stated pompously. “Doodle 
here is going to run a goose-farm.” 

“T am not,” Wilma said in dudgeon. 

“Not? You astonish me.” 

“T don’t believe Wilma’s thought very deeply about her 
future,” Mrs. Bonney observed with quiet amusement. 

“T have, too, mother,” Wilma retorted indignantly. 

“Have you? Well, all right.” 

“What are you going to do, Doodle? Run a sausage- 
factory?” 

“Peddle peanuts?” 

Wilma took these ignominious suggestions in severe si- 
lence. 

“I guess Donald doesn’t need to worry about what he’s 
going to be,” Warren said gloomily. 

The thought of Donald’s virtuosity always filled him with 
envy and depression. Donald was beautiful and brilliant 
both. Donald was everything. Warren was half afraid of his 
own pleasure in digging out Latin translations and getting 
originals in geometry when he thought of Donald’s flash- 
ing impatience. Dimly he was aware of something in the 
orderly routine of the Academy, and of study, that pulled 
him away from the chaotic tempestuous darkness with its 
brilliant flashes that was poetry and music. 

Mrs. Bonney said: “I hope that Donald can be a musician 
some day if that’s what he wants to be.” 

“Would you let me be one?” Warren asked with dark de- 
fiance. 

“If that was what you really wanted to be,” she an- 
swered mildly. 

She rose and went out to help the old people to bed. 
Grandma was very feeble now. She called Sarah to help her. 
They could hear the boys still talking in the living-room, and 
a shout of laughter. Sarah listened eagerly. But she went 
about her work in the stuffy bedroom with cheerful com- 
petence. She didn’t mind doing things for Grandma and 
Grandpa—in fact, she liked it, hard as it was. Her interest 
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in the animals that Wilfred brought to the house had always 
been to take care of them, cure sore eyes, wash sticky places 
out of fur, feed and make them comfortable. 

“Here, Grandma, your bed’s all ready,” she called. 

Warren offered to walk as far as the campus with the 
other boys. He was suddenly eager for the feeling of the dark 
cold night outside, with the stealthy rattle of the bare 
branches. These were his own friends, he felt proud and 
companioned among them, with their bold and superior dis- 
cussions on religion and remote metaphysical subjects. 

But, coming home, he felt all at once devoured by restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction. “This 1s my last year in the Acad- 
emy,’ he thought. It gave him a sinking, terrifying sensa- 
tion. Then there would be college. He did not want to go. 
He thought wildly of running off somewhere—into the West, 
where Clarence Rhodes had gone, or to Europe. 

His two years in the Academy had been a cool shelter, a 
peaceful interlude. Now he had the refuge of “the bunch.” 
He had hidden himself within it, dramatizing his little set as 
scholarly and superior. And it was true. There were Donald, 
Jamie Glendinning. But now they were all remote, off by 
themselves within the ignored refuge of the Academy. Next 
year they would be involved. He could fortify himself now 
with the thought of the mental superiority of his set, but in 
college the Academy crowd would break up. Jamie Glen- 
dinning would not be in his class. And you could not count 
on Clarence. He was slippery. He would always look out for 
himself. Warren hadn’t minded being cartooned in the col- 
lege annual with Donald and Jamie as “Prep Prodigies.” 
Everyone admired Donald and stood in awe of the attain- 
ments of the gruff Jamie. 

But the others were—well, what were they but preps? 
The college students looked down upon them, and they were 
right. The elderly young man from Otho was not superior, 
even if he did wear a beard and study until late at night. The 
college students talked lightly about “the Academy freaks.” 
Warren burned with humiliation, resentment, and a sense 
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of its blighting justice. There was something queer about 
every one of the group. Even Donald was outside, by his 
very quality of superiority. There was not a fellow in the 
bunch who could have gone with a girl like Leta Pomeroy. 
That was what was troubling Warren now. 

He strode along fiercely under the bare trees. In college 
all that would have to come up again. In the Academy he had 
been safe. There were no girls there to worry him—just 
Sarah’s kind. While his admiration for Leta Pomeroy had 
been remote, it had not mattered. Now he wrestled with it. 
Leta had a smooth round face with a little pouted-up mouth 
and large brown eyes, open wide as if in astonishment, and 
with doll lashes. She wore elaborate slippers and what the 
other girls called “party dresses” to classes. She had flunked 
out in most of her studies and was always on the verge of 
suspension. Warren had manceuvred tonight to have her 
name brought into the conversation. Just to hear that name 
spoken made hot thrills go over him and prickle in his hair. 
He could never go with a girl like Leta Pomeroy. His lonely 
superiority fell like a flutter of cards around him. He was 
humiliated because his ardour for his work was not enough. 
Tramping along, he tried to smash under his footsteps the 
torturing thought of Leta’s round brown eyes and curled- 
back lashes. 

He had almost meant what he had said to his mother 
tonight—about being a musician. Sometimes he walked out 
with some of the boys to the open country beyond the end 
of the car line. There was something in the melancholy 
rattle of late-autumn wind in the dry leaves of the oaks that 
gave him a surge of wordless desire that he felt he must 
assuage with music. In a cold, lofty, chilly room, up above 
the queer foreign roofs of Paris, there would be nothing but 
music in his life. But under all his stormy aspirations was the 
old painful, cruel necessity of measuring up to, and winning, 
a Leta Pomeroy. 


Chapter 3 


j| HE invitations were out for the freshman 
j|party. It was to be a “kid party,” in the 
gymnasium. Yes, Warren thought bitterly, 
wouldn’t he make a fine lot of amusement 
for other people, dressing himself up in a 
sailor suit and sucking a stick of candy! His 
mother couldn’t—or wouldn’t—understand 
why there should be anything ridiculous in his going to a kid 
party. “Yes, you’d like to see me put on short pants!” he 
accused her tragically; and she answered calmly: “Why do 
you care if you do look funny? They’ll all try to look funny. 
That’s the point, isn’t it? Then be the funniest!” 

He wished again that he might have been a student in the 
splendid old days of the Middle Ages, pacing the cloisters in 
his ragged gown, cold and hungry and set apart from women, 
trading his last crust of bread for books. But the lofty isola- 
tion in which he had begun his freshman year was always 
breaking down, humiliatingly. For one thing, his mother in- 
terfered with it. She would not let him stay away from the 
class parties and picnics. The names of girls were assigned 
to him for these affairs, and she insisted not only that he take 
the girls but that he make a formal call upon them, too, ac- 
cording to college etiquette, “like a gentleman.” 

The invitations were delivered to the freshmen as they 
came out of chapel. Warren was on his way to trigonometry 
class. He crushed the envelope into his pocket. 

“Who'd you get?” Lewis Ford leaned across two vacant 
seats to whisper to him eagerly. 

“Don’t know yet,” Warren growled. 

“Didn’t you get your invite?” 

Warren pretended not to hear. After class he got away 
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from Lewis and went over to the library. When he was 
seated at the end of one of the long tables, with the big Latin 
dictionary open in front of him, he fished the invitation 
stealthily out of his pocket, drew the card from its envelope, 
and just glanced at it. 

Two girls! He might have known he’d get two foisted 
upon him! That’s what the committee did to all the fellows 
who had_no stand-in. There were never enough men to go 
round at Vincent. Mother would make him call on both of 
them—and of course they lived at opposite ends of the Park! 
He looked at the names and was overwhelmed with bitter- 
ness. “Bessie Pringle.” That little bit of a homely creature 
with the big nose and no chin and black hair pinned in a 
knob—like a country seamstress who had decided after 
thirty to get some schooling with the money she had saved! 
Warren furiously despised the undesirable, unpopular girls, 
who were the only ones ever assigned to him. Being given 
the name of Bessie Pringle was a humiliation, an admission 
that he too was a lemon, a pill. Some of the girls were con- 
temptuously scornful when they got his name; but a few 
were humbly, eagerly pleased to be taken by anyone, and 
these were the worst. Unless the other girl should be at 
least respectably popular—! “Elsie Peterson.” He had never 
heard of her. 

There was no satisfaction to be expected from his mother. 

“Well, if this Miss Peterson lives far out, what of it? You 
are perfectly able to walk, aren’t you?” Mrs. Bonney de- 
manded. 

“T’m able to walk, but I’ll have to go clear oyer to Cham- 
pion Street in those duds for the other one!” 

“Oh, no one pays any attention to ‘duds’ in the Park. 
Someone has to call for those girls. You wouldn’t expect 
them to stay at home, would you, because you were too lazy 
to go after them?” 

“Well, why does anyone need to live ’way out there?” 
Warren growled. “I'll have to go out there the night of the 
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party, and I suppose you'll say I have to go and make a 
call, too.” 

“Certainly I say that.” 

“T should think you might let me call them up by tele- 
phone. They oughtn’t to expect any man to traipse out to 
the end of nowhere.” 

“T’m sorry you feel so weak, Warren, but nevertheless 
you're going to act like a gentleman,” Mrs. Bonney said 
firmly. 

Sarah was reading in the big chair. She snickered. Warren 
glowered at her. She needn’t think it was so funny. No fel- 
low would ever be glad to get her name if she kept on wear- 
ing shoes like those and pulling her hair straight back from 
her forehead. 

“T don’t care whether I’m a gentleman or not, Id like to 
know who would want to take that Bessie Pringle,” Warren 
muttered. 

He didn’t really mean to have his mother hear that. But 
she did. “What’s the matter with her?” she asked coolly, 
keeping on with her sewing. “Why shouldn’t she deserve to 
go to the party?” 

“T s’pose she deserves it, if you talk about it that way. 
But she looks like somebody’s aunt.” 

Sarah flared up. “I think you’re mean!” she cried. 

Mrs. Bonney laid down her sewing. She took off the 
glasses that she wore for close work and began to search for 
her others. “Warren, I’m very much ashamed of you,” she 
said. “I really didn’t think that you were so niggardly as to 
refuse an act of courtesy to one of your class-mates because 
she doesn’t happen to be handsome. Are all the boys whom 
you know handsome?” Sarah snickered joyfully again. Mrs. 
Bonney got up and went out to the kitchen with her heavy, 
deliberate tread. Warren stood hesitating, his face fiery 
red, 

“Yes, and that’s true!” Sarah cried hotly. “You used to 
act as if it was hurting you to take Alma Dunning home 
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when she came here, and Alma knew it, too. Alma Dunning 
was good enough for you, Warren Bonney—and too good!” 

Warren turned and glared at her. “Please be decent 
enough to shut up,” he said fiercely. 

He went upstairs to his room and sprawled on the bed. 
No one understood his miseries. Even his mother had turned 
against him. A copy of Jude the Obscure lay on his writing- 
table, and he got it by a long reach, and lay on his back 
readies it and hurting his eyes. He revelledia in the savage 
darkness of the thick book, with its old-fashioned illustra- 
tions, in which the trees were so heavy and the stone dwell- 
ings so ancient and firm. With the opening of college he had 
become entangled at once, just as he had foreseen. Even his 
music seemed to have slipped away from him. 

Just before dinner Mrs. Bonney heard Warren at the tele- 
phone briefly and resolutely going through the business of 
calling his two maidens. “. . . Hello. M’I speak to Miss 
Pringle? Thanks.—Hello. This is Warren Bonney. I got your 
name for the Freshman party. M’I call this evening? . 
Thanks. Good-bye.” She smiled slightly to herself, but her 
eyes looked tired. 

After dinner Warren went immediately upstairs and ar- 
rayed himself for his calls. He got out of the house without 
a word to anyone. 

The cold air felt good to him. Its fresh bracing darkness 
was like a reproach and an accusation against his own house- 
hold, which he had just left. He might as well, he supposed, 
go out to “the end of nowhere” first. He had never seen 
Elsie Peterson. She might not be so bad as the other one, 
anyway ... although he had no real hopes of her, or of 
any unknown girl upon whom the other boys had not set 
the seal of their approval. He walked miles, it seemed 
gloomily to him, down dimly lighted streets, turning off at 
last and taking a board walk down a little off street as far 
as the city limits. The Peterson house was just barely within 
the Park. He went up the gravel walk, shut in by solemn 
pine-trees. The faint smell of the pines in the cold night made 
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him long to get out into the wilderness somewhere, away 
from here, into the forests. 

A little Swedish woman in a black dress opened the 
door. 

“You want Elsie? Yah, I call her.” 

He waited awkwardly in the chilly entry, where the large, 
woollen-lined overshoes of Mr. Peterson stood. A blonde, 
very shy girl came to the door—not as homely as she might 
have been, but so bashful that she blushed, and Warren 
blushed, when they tried to look at each other. 

“This Miss Peterson?” Warren growled. 

“Ves,” 

She didn’t seem to be asking him in, so he blurted, after 
a silence: “I got your name for the Freshman party.” 

She didn’t know how to answer. 

“Shall I call for you Friday night?” 

She managed to whisper: “Why, yes, I guess so.” 

Warren was aware of the parent Petersons frankly craning 
their necks to catch a glimpse of him and to listen. 

“All right, I'll see you then,” he finished gruflly. 

Just as he was leaving, the girl asked, in a painful, timid 
rush: “Won’t you come into the other room?” 

“No, thanks. I got to make another call. Good-night.” 

He heard her answer timidly: “Good-night,” and he got 
away as fast as he could. 

He tramped to the other side of the Park, to the large, 
shabby frame-house where his second damsel roomed. Other 
girls stayed there, too, but no famous ones. Warren began 
nervously to pull at his cuffs and wipe his lips. He was aghast 
at the loud clamour of the bell, and then thought with angry 
defiance: “Well, let it!” He heard voices and retreating 
laughter. A little Freshman girl, with a round, childish face, 
opened the door and stood looking up at him with very 
bright eyes. He turned red, to his furious dismay. 

“Miss Pringle here?” he asked brusquely. 

“Yes, I'll call her,” the girl said in a breathless voice. She 
turned back to him. “Won’t you go in and sit down?” 
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As he obeyed, he heard her go speeding up the stairs and 
call out: “Bessie!”—and then a burst of giggles, as if she 
had just been able to reach the top of the stairway before she 
had to let them go. He knew that a bunch of silly girls were 
banked up at the head of the stairs trying to listen and look 
through the railings. He bitterly hated them. The old- 
fashioned room, with its battered furniture, had held count- 
less other boys who sat fingering their hats and waiting for 
girls to come down the staircase; and the consciousness of 
this, with the envious certainty that those boys had been 
waiting for girls whom they wanted, the knowledge that he 
couldn’t live up to the requirements of the old parlour, added 
to Warren’s misery and embarrassment. He got up nervously 
as Bessie Pringle came timidly into the room. He hated her 
for her shy, ingratiating smile under that dreadful nose. 

“Good-evening,” she said. 

“Good-evening.” 

Her hand had made a wavering motion toward him, but he 
would not see it. 

“Won’t you take a seat?” 

“No, I guess not,” he muttered. “I can’t stay. Have to 
study.” 

“Oh, you might sit down and get warmed up before you 
go.” She giggled with nervous foolishness. 

Warren remained resolutely standing, his face hot. 

“T got your name for the Freshman party,” he said uncom- 
promisingly, so that her giggle died. “Shall I call for you 
Friday night?” 

“Oh, did you?” She gave another anxious, meaningless 
giggle at that. “Why, yes, I guess so.” 

“All right.” 

Warren turned to leave, but she would not let him go. 
She was trying by desperate, pitiful means to keep him a 
little longer; and he saw through all these efforts, and de- 
spised them. He was the first man caller Bessie Pringle had 
had all year. The boy who had been given her name for the 
opening reception had called her by telephone from a drug- 
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store and told her that he was threatened with pneumonia 
and couldn’t go—then he had drunk a bowl of tomato soup 
at the soda-fountain, with another boy, who was waiting for 
him, and the two had dashed off to go hunting along the 
creek five miles from town. The girls were all waiting, banked 
at the head of the stairs just as Warren had suspected, try- 
ing to see what “Bessie’s man” looked like. 

“Why, it’s what they call a ‘kid party,’ isn’t it?” she asked. 
“Have you decided what to wear? I suppose we’ll have to 
dress up, won’t we?” 

Dress up! That girl with her ancient spinsterish face and 
her ugly ankles—how dared she? Warren loathed her fool- 
ish giggle, 

“Oh, we needn’t dress up much, I guess,” he muttered. 

“Oh, don’t you think so? ... Well, don’t you think it 
would be kind of fun, though, to wear—well, the same kind 
of costumes? I mean, to have ours match each other some 
way?” 

“Oh, I guess we don’t need to do that,” he answered with 
furious awkwardness. “I don’t intend to dress up.” He made 
that bold, misanthropic decision on the instant, glorying in 
the perception of her dismay, and knowing that he meant to 
keep to it. 

“Oh, don’t you think you will?” she asked faintly. 

Warren gave her no reply. “Well, T’ll call for you, then, 
Friday night,” he said resolutely. “I may be late, because I 
have somebody else to call for, over in another part of the 
Park.” 

“Oh, is there another one going with us?” She giggled 
again, but her face was still more crest-fallen. 

Warren again disdained to answer. 

“Good-night,” he said. 

“Good-night.” But she opened the door for him and called 
out, with a last renewal of her cheerful brightness, as he was 
striding down the walk away from her: “It’s pretty cold 
outside, isn’t it?” 

“Tt isn’t bad,” he answered briefly. 
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She closed the door, stood there soberly a moment, and 
then painfully and valiantly adjusting her bright little smile, 
she went upstairs to talk animatedly with the girls about 
her caller, to say that they both had decided they didn’t 
want to wear costumes, and to hear their teasing and to 
pretend that it was justified. 

Warren walked away from the house as fast as he could, 
loathing himself and Bessie Pringle and the world about 
equally, and thinking up desperate schemes for staying away 
from the party. 

But—short of running away—he had to go. Every mo- 
ment of the party was misery. He did not know how to get 
away from his two girls, nor what to do with them; and be- 
cause nobody else wanted them, or him, there was no relief. 
They were all tied to one another. One of them was mute, 
the other kept making futile pitiful efforts to be animated and 
having a good time. She wanted to join in all the games, and 
kept saying: “Shall we?”; but the weight of Warren’s silent 
reluctance and of the inertia of Elsie Peterson’s equally 
silent bashfulness always defeated her. The trio sat on the 
outskirts all evening, while the “kids” romped and shrieked 
all over the gymnasium, swung in the long ropes fastened 
to iron rings in the rafters, and played pom-pom-pullaway. 

Warren’s one bitter pleasure was in the fact that he had 
worn his usual dark serge suit. Refusing to “dress up” gave 
him a stubborn and defiant sense of superiority. His girls 
were not “dressed up,” either; but instead of adding supe- 
riority to them, it merely branded them with the cowardice 
of their inferiority. Some of the girls looked disturbingly 
pretty and childish in their short dresses and sashes, with 
their hair down their backs; and even fellows, who were 
not as tall as telephone-poles, could afford to put on funny 
short pants and big sailor collars, and wear a straw hat 
fastened under the chin with an elastic, like Clarence Rhodes, 
and pretend to cry when one of the girls pulled it off. Elsie 
Peterson wore her graduation dress. And even Bessie Pringle 
had not found courage to make any other attempt at a 
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“costume” than to braid her thin locks in a dwindling pig- 
tail. 

All evening Warren and his harem sat silently watching the 
frolics from a bench set back against the gymnasium wall, out 
of the way. Warren’s eyes were dark with defiant agony. 
Elsie Peterson’s were too shy to look straight at anyone. 
But Bessie Pringle’s were bright with suppressed eagerness, 
until the brightness turned at last into a glaze, and the val- 
iant, weak little smile was stamped upon her lips under the 
dreadful nose so rigidly that she could not move them. 


2 


Warren had entered college cautious, aloof, defiant, hiding 
his raw sensitiveness under an air of misanthropic coldness, 
and his eager unadmitted hopefulness under a fierce silence. 
In the Academy, which had no athletics except a hastily 
gathered baseball team, and only the most unpretentious 
social affairs where the boys and girls played guessing- 
games and ended with the Virginia reel, he had held a cer- 
tain scholastic eminence. In college, as he knew all too 
keenly, that could not save him from being a “joke.” His 
music might have done so, have set him apart as a queer 
genius; but he was secretive and fearful about his music, 
aware of himself as an ungainly figure upon the platform, 
and he refused to play except at the Friday afternoon stu- 
dent recitals, which only a few other students besides the 
friends and relatives of the performers attended. He held at 
first to the lonely, twisted, embittered satisfaction of being a 
grind. He scorned the foolish activities of the Freshman 
class. He felt a hard, perverse enjoyment in spending the day 
of the Freshman-Sophomore football game working in the 
physics laboratory. He criticized the college institutions and 
was conspicuously absent from class-meetings. 

When he was alone, he felt a cold, lofty pride. There was 
truth in his attitude, and he felt the strength to hold it. But 
when he had to enter the college library and go up to the 
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desk around which girls were standing, he could feel his 
ears burn and a kind of horrible tingling all over him. If he 
had to stand there long, a dreadful humming came into his 
ears, like the hollow echo of water in a sea-shell; and when 
he spoke to the librarian, he was horrified to hear his voice 
coming back to him from a long, long distance. He went 
through unbelievable suffering merely taking his book from 
the librarian and walking down the wide stairway again 
past the girls and boys sauntering up in twos and threes. 

But he was proud. There was a toughness of fibre in his 
big-boned frame, inherited from farmer ancestors, that 
somehow got him through without a sign of collapse ex- 
cept for the wild glare of his eyes that made him seem so 
funny to the girls at the desk. It humiliated him that he 
should care what these students thought. It did not fit in 
with his dreams of Lincoln and Savonarola. 

He was torn from the shelter of his “bunch” and exposed 
to the neglect and ridicule of the college. The old Academy 
crowd had dissolved, except for those who had always been 
on the edges, would be on the edges anywhere, and so clung 
together still for lack of any other companionship. Warren 
was too proud to stay with those. It was better to be alone. 

Clarence Rhodes had not accepted his Academy career 
as-a handicap, but as an asset. He was using his knowledge 
of collegiate politics to get in on the ground-floor of the 
Freshman class organization. He proposed measures at the 
first meeting, helped to draft the constitution, was elected 
secretary, and used his early prominence to select one of the 
prettiest girls to serve with him on the social committee for 
the first class party. It was inevitable that he should come 
less and less frequently to the Bonney house. Clarence was 
a busy man. He had joined the Y. M. C. A—out of “policy,” 
as he told Warren. “Oh well,” he said easily, “you can’t 
keep out of everything, you know.” He assured Warren, 
however, that he still held in secret to his old iconoclastic 
views, and that it was more sport, anyway, to undermine 
the institution from within. Warren pondered this. 
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Jamie Glendinning was to be sent east to a special school 
for a year or two, in spite of the criticism of trustees and 
faculty. Besides, although he had respect for the gruff Jamie, 
Warren would have been ashamed to exhibit his height 
beside that of Jamie in his short trousers. Jamie, Clarence, 
and Donald Satterley were the ones who had given distinc- 
tion to the old Academy crowd. 

Even Donald was changed this year. He had mysteriously 
lost some of his old glamour. All summer he had begged 
and fought to be allowed to go away and study music, but 
Professor Satterley was determined that he should have “a 
thorough college training.” He was afraid that Donald would 
be like his mother, with her fitful brilliance and her ex- 
travagance and inconsistencies, all of which—with the 
suffering they had caused—Professor Satterley laid to the 
fragmentariness and gaps of a purely esthetic education. 
Worst of all, Donald, in accordance with the college al- 
phabeti tem, had been put into his father’s Latin 
division, #hat was the very thing he had all his life been 
dreadirig, he told Mrs. Bonney, even crying a little in his 
nervous fear and exasperation. Professor Satterley, in his 
rigid regard for the honour of scholarship, considered it 
his duty to be even more severe with his son than with the 
rest of the class. Donald’s preparation had been sketchy. 
His Academy teachers had looked upon him with admiring 
awe as a wonder child. Some of the shy Academy girls had 
secretly called him “the Fairy Prince.” His playing in 
chapel, Miss Caroline Loomis said tremulously, made her 
think of the infant Jesus among the doctors. She had 
padded out Donald’s marks in Latin and German, and ex- 
cused herself for this shocking duplicity by saying: “I 
know Donald understands the work. It would be foolish 
to keep back a boy like Donald on little technicalities.” 

Ske was far wiser in her adoring foolishness, Mrs. Bonney 
thought, than Donald’s new teachers in their supposed wis- 
dom. Professor Danielson, who taught Freshman “math,” 
was a thin, conscientious, cut-and-dried sort of man. He 
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could make allowances for industrious stupidity, but con- 
sidered it a point of duty to show no favour to those who 
“would not try.” Donald was a curiously disappointing 
student to all these teachers. He had reading and culture 
back of him. He was sensitive, and appreciative, grasped 
things with precocious quickness, and seemed to promise 
a marvellous brilliance. But he did not carry out his 
assignments. Whole pages were missing from his note-book 
(the Freshman teachers thought a great deal of note-books). 
He seemed to get no further than at the beginning; and Miss 
Eloise Dewey, who had long declared that she had been 
“living for the day when she could have that beautiful boy 
in her classes,” actually had to admit that she could do 
nothing with Donald. 

Even his music was not going well. Dr. Gluck, the head 
of the School of Music, was an excitable little man, very 
kind, inclined to melancholy, but with a basis of German 
thoroughness that was scientific in its exactions. He could 
not endure anything that was showy and not on a sound 
foundation. “Dot vuss de trouble,” he complained, “vid de 
all American life.” Mrs. Satterley had been Donald’s sole 
teacher until he was sixteen—she would trust her child to 
no one else; and if there was anything in the world, as 
people in Vincent Park knew to their malicious entertain- 
ment, that could bring out Dr. Gluck’s strangest impreca- 
tions, it was Mrs. Satterley’s idea of music. She herself played 
exquisitely in fragments, with a charm that was as rare and 
unpredictable and elusive as a perfume, and filled in the 
gaps with dreamy improvisations. There was a madden- 
ing incoherence in her playing, and there were spasmodic 
glints of genius. Donald played everything—had done so 
for years; and Dr. Gluck wanted him to go back and 
practise technical exercises, over and over, until at least one 
thing was perfected. He was against Donald’s playing in 
public for a year. “Du lieber!” he moaned, raising his 
hands and spreading his blunt-tipped fingers in horror over 
Donald’s methods. “Ach, dot iss—no, no, no; no, no, Dot 
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iss all to do over again if anyt’ing iss to be right!” Mrs. 
Satterley believed it was only the spirit that counted. Dr. 
Gluck was nearly wild when he heard people applaud 
Donald in recital—Donald’s were the only student recitals 
to which the college people bothered to go—none of them 
knowing or caring whether his music was “sound”; and 
Donald had won this admiration so easily all his life, had 
been so marvelled at and worshipped, that now he was lost 
without it. He did not seem to know how to struggle. 

The friendship between Warren and Donald had strangely 
died away this year after the unprecedented intimacy of the 
summer. Donald still came at unexpected hours to the 
Bonney house, but it was to see Mrs. Bonney now, and more 
often than not when both Warren and Sarah were at the 
college. He could endure to confide in her, with her kindness 
and her serenity and unshakable candour, but he could not 
endure to have even the obviously adoring Sarah see him 
with his radiance dimmed. Then, for a long time, he did not 
come. 

Warren came home worried from his Latin class. He was 
afraid of making a fuss over nothing, but after the third day 
of Donald’s absence he couldn’t help saying, at the table 
that noon: “I wonder why Donald doesn’t come to class. 
Professor Satterley doesn’t even call his name on the roll.” 

“Oh well, his father knows, of course, when he isn’t there,” 
Mrs. Bonney said. 

“T think there’s more than that to it, mother; I wonder if 
Donald’s been dropped from the class.” 

“Oh, surely his father wouldn’t do that!” Mr. Bonney said. 

“You don’t any of you know what Professor Satterley 
would do,” Warren said darkly. “Donald doesn’t get his 
Latin at all any more. He doesn’t try.” 

“Maybe his father’s keeping Donald locked up!” Wilfred 
contributed brightly. 

“Oh, brother!” Sarah told him. “How silly you are!” 

Warren said, frowning: “I don’t care, I think dad ought to 
go and say something to Professor Satterley.” 
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“Why, Warren! How could dad do that?” 

They were all more anxious than they would admit, how- 
ever. There was something unpredictable about the whole 
Satterley family. Even Mrs. Bonney, although she never 
failed to minimize all worries and all scandal, and dreaded 
anything that looked like interference, wondered if it would 
not be a good thing for Warren to call and ask if Donald 
were ill; or if—because of that mysterious lapse of friend- 
ship—Warren refused, to have Fred himself do it. Mr. 
Bonney came home from the college office the next day 
flushed and excited. 

“Myra!” He closed the kitchen doorf His mother was get- 
ting very feeble and suspicious, and he didn’t want to worry 
her by the news or anger her by “keeping something from” 
her. She thought when people talked, they were talking 
about her. “Myra! I have a strange thing to tell you. I heard 
it just now at the office. But they want to keep it from leak- 
ing out as long as they can.” He asked her in a lowered, 
disturbed conei| “Did you know that Donald Satterley was 
missing?” 

She did look startled for once. Even in his anxiety Mr. 
Bonney felt a slight thrust of triumph. 

“You know Warren said he hadn’t been at class.” 

“T know, but—” 

“Well! He’s run away!” 

“Fred!” 

val engi’ fact.(Mr. Bonney sat down in one of his hunched, 
ungainly postures in the big kitchen chair where his father 
sometimes sat to pare slowly potatoes or apples; and in spite 
of his anxiety again, he felt the warmth of this rare permis- 
sion to gossip with his wife. \“He’s been gone for over three 
days. They haven’t known where he is, but they’ve kept it 
quiet. Myra!—I’m as sure as I’m sitting here that some- 

y \thing’s happened to that boy.” 
Wartren’s suggestion that “dad say something to Professor 
““— Satterley” was not so foolish after all. The friendship between 
Warren and Donald had thrown the two households more or 
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less together, and although Mrs. Satterley still could see 
neither charm nor interest in Mrs. Bonney, she had liked 
Mr. Bonney almost at once. He couldn’t help thinking of that 
poor woman; felt he could do something with her, he said 
restlessly now to Mrs. Bonney. “Well!” Mrs. Bonney con- 
sidered. “Go over, then, Fred,” she decided. “I think per- 
haps you could.” He urged her to come with him, as he al- 
ways did; but he could not deny her matter-of-fact statement 
that Mrs. Satterley disliked her; and so he went off alone. 
“T’ll do anything I can for them,” Mrs. Bonney said, “but 
I don’t think she’d like to have me come.” Donald had said 
almost nothing of his admiration for Mrs. Bonney, knowing 
his mother, but still Mrs. Satterley had a jealous, intuitive 
uneasiness. 

Mr. Bonney went straight over to the Satterley house. He 
did not dread his call, which would have terrified almost 
anyone else in Vincent Park; he was enlivened; going to a 
household in trouble was almost like being back in Morning 
Sun again. His feeling that he could be of help, that Mrs. 
Satterley wanted to see him, was true. 

Mrs. Satterley’s eccentricities had gradually eliminated 
most of her friends among the faculty except the utter ador- 
ers, like Miss Caroline Loomis. Miss Loomis was with her 
now, where she lay upstairs in a state of collapse. She was 
unable to see anyone, Professor Satterley told Mr. Bonney 
with chill politeness at the door. The rigid composure of Pro- 
fessor Satterley’s face still tried to keep up a futile denial of 
the catastrophe. 

Mrs. Satterley had heard the voices, however. She had 
come down the stairs almost before they realized it, and into 
the hallway, with poor Miss Loomis pleading and trembling 
beside her. Her spectrally sudden appearance there, wild and 
fragile and distraught, with her large, strange, hazel-grey eyes 
burning in their deep sockets, and long strands of her auburn 
hair unfastened, was in wild contradiction to Professor Sat- 
terley’s terrible composure. Before Mr. Bonney could stop 
her, she had flung herself at him, pushing her husband aside, 
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James refused to go, she cried. He didn’t care what became 
of Donald. He had imprisoned her in her room to keep her 
from going to find her boy, and Caroline Loomis was holding 
her there. . . . “Grace! Oh, Grace!’ Poor Miss Loomis was 
pleading, and wringing her hands, in the background. 

“You care for my boy. You haven’t been cruel to him.” 

Her frail hands snatched at Mr. Bonney’s coat, from her 
husband’s grasp, and she was sobbing. 

“T could find him—I could see where he is... if you 
would let me, if you wouldn’t interfere with me, if Caroline 
would go away... .” 

Mr. Bonney tried to soothe her. Miss Loomis sobbed in 
bewildered misery. Mrs. Satterley was stretching out her 
hands frantically, but she could not struggle out of her hus- 
band’s iron grasp. He held her as he had learned to hold 
Ila, and forced her, sternly, and without one sign of com- 
passion, step by step up the stairs to her room. Miss Loomis 
cried, and clasped her hands in futile sympathy; and Mr. 
Bonney stood, shocked by Professor Satterley’s cruelty, hor- 
rified at his glimpse of the confusion of this household that 
had always seemed to him so finely wrought, so brilliant and 
marvellous. Long after he had left the house, through most 
of the night, he could still see that fragile hand wavering un- 
certainly over the railing of the stairs, and those streaming 
wisps of auburn hair. 

“What shall we do?” Miss Loomis wailed faintly. “She 
won’t let me do anything!” 

She, too, clung to Mr. Bonney. When Professor Satterley 
came down the stairs, she hid her face, and Mr. Bonney 
could feel her thin arms trembling. 

He hated Professor Satterley for his unbending, inhuman 
severity; but when he turned to speak to him, to make some 
kind of remonstrance, there was a bleak stony suffering in 
Professor Satterley’s pale eyes that caught his quick, warm 
sympathy and suddenly upset all his conclusions. He argued 
and pleaded, supported by Miss Loomis’s tremulous sob- 
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bing, and Professor Satterley at last consented to let him 
talk with his wife. She would not have Miss Loomis in the 
room, angered by the completeness of the poor woman’s de- 
votion, but with the perversity of distraction she would 
listen to Mr. Bonney. She held to her wild conviction that he 
could find her boy. 

During the next few days Mr. Bonney was the only mem- 
ber of the college force admitted to the Satterley household. 
Gradually, and tacitly, Professor Satterley gave up the man- 
agement of his wife to Mr. Bonney. In the course of one day 
this jealously secluded, highly wrought household had given 
up to a man who was almost a stranger the secrets it had 
fastidiously guarded from all of Vincent Park—from poor, 
devoted Miss Loomis—for years. Professor Satterley, al- 
though he admitted nothing, depended upon Mr. Bonney, 
and upon the counsel of Mrs. Bonney through him. 

“He has to keep control, Fred,’ Mrs. Bonney said. “The 
whole household would go to pieces if he didn’t. You don’t 
dare pity hysterics.” 

“T know that. I’ve changed my mind a good deal about the 
man. But he is to blame for that boy’s running away.” 

“She is to blame, too—poor woman!” Mrs. Bonney said 
sadly but inexorably. 

Mrs. Satterley still pleaded with Mr. Bonney to find Don- 
ald. There was news—as he had told her there must be be- 
fore long. Professor Satterley had received a telegram from 
his brother in Chicago saying that Donald had been there. 
Mr. Bonney offered to go there with him, or to go in his 
place if he felt he could not leave. President Jelliffe himself 
had approved of the suggestion in the talk with Mr. Bonney 
which had suddenly made them personal friends, with a 
gratifying number of ideas in common, instead of employer 
and employee. But Professor Satterley seemed rigidly de- 
termined to implicate no one else in this trouble. 

Donald was not found. Mrs. Satterley’s mad, unreasonable 
intuitions had been right. Her husband could not find him. 
Some wild notion Donald had cherished, it seemed, of find- 
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ing refuge with his uncle, and studying music; but when 
his uncle had refused to keep him longer without informing 
his parents, the boy had disappeared again. Professor Sat- 
terley searched the theatres in Chicago. He could not find a 
trace of Donald. He returned to the gossiping Park, and to 
his classes, grimly self-controlled. Whether he blamed him- 
self for this catastrophe no one could tell. He made no con- 
fidences. 

It would kill Mrs. Satterley, everyone said. But, to their 
amazement, within a few days she was about again, haggard 
and with burning eyes, yet with a mysterious self-possession. 
Only to Mr. Bonney would she confide what had helped her. 
She had seen Donald in a dream, she said. He was playing 
an upright piano before a crowd of people, and she had 
watched him, and heard him, and knew that he was alive. 
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One result of the Satterley trouble, as Mrs. Bonney noted 
with a certain calm humour, was to make Mr. Bonney feel 
at home in Vincent Park. His sympathy was genuine; but, 
all the same, he was in his element again, and more enliv- 
ened by his rdle of sustainer and comforter to a household 
in trouble than by the approaching successful end of the 
endowment campaign. Mrs. Bonney tranquilly accepted the 
relief of having the trials of the Satterleys substituted, in 
connubial conversation, for lonely hints and conjectures 
about Morning Sun, as a minor satisfactory aspect of what 
she fully acknowledged as a major calamity. She believed 
in the silver lining, and saw no reason for rejecting what- 
ever brightness it might chance to let fall because she also 

dmitted the full darkness of the cloud. 
osu the effect upon Warren was different. What ‘it was, 
i exactly, neither of his parents could quite make out. They 
were worried. Warren, ever since their coming to Vincent 
Park, had seemed to be getting along so well. Visitors from 
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Morning Sun had carried back reports that Mr. Bonney 
didn’t seem to be quite satisfied, that Mrs. Bonney was just 
the same as ever, that Wilma still had her accordion- 
pleated dress, but that Warren had “certainly improved— 
actually’ Now Warren was nervous and thin, and the 
twitching of his hands and eyelids, which his parents thought 
he had outgrown, returned. Mr. Bonney, in his anxiety, 
stopped off at Morning Sun on one of his trips and consulted 
Dr. Paulson. The doctor declared that an outdoor life was 
what Warren needed. But Warren was furious when he dis- 
covered that his parents had been talking him over, even 
with his friend Dr. Paulson, and would not listen to their 
suggestion of his working that summer on Mr. Emerson’s 
farm. 

He was intensely secretive. He would not give his mother 
a peep into his mind. He treated her as hostile—as he felt 
that she was. In the dark and grandiose recesses of his 
imagination he had enlarged Donald’s pitiful flight into a 
romantic escape. Donald had given up all for art—as War- 
ren, in his trapped and iron-bound confusion could not do, 
as he flayed and loathed himself for not doing. 

That constant self-struggle was the black and burning core 
of his unhappiness. But there were more immediate tortures. 
These were the college parties. As soon as one was over, he 
began dreading another. His mother had a dim inkling of 
this torment, although certainly she had no realization of the 
tragic heights to which it reached. But she held to her old 
conviction that Warren must not be permitted to make an 
outsider of himself; and, although she softened her severity 
in regard to his partners, mildly took it for granted that of 
course he would attend. One of the bitterest aspects of War- 
ren’s self-loathing was the consciousness that he still craved 
and clung to this attitude of his mother’s. He longed for 
solitude—for absolute withdrawal from the wretched race of 
common human beings—for pure absorption in his music— 
and still he had never yet had the desperate and solitary 
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courage of the heroes and martyrs to burn all his bridges and 
to admit himself a thing apart. That, it seemed to him, was 
what Donald had done. 

There was one more party to be gone through with that 
year. It was an important and decisive occasion: the formal 
Junior-Freshman party. Warren had tried to fortify himself 
within a bitter indifference against any hope when he opened 
his invitation. He did not want to open it at all. He wanted 
to throw it into the foaming rush of brown water through 
the round pipe under the crossing on his way home. He even 
stood a moment on the crossing with his hand touching the 
envelope in his pocket. Some students were coming behind 
him. He had to loiter conspicuously, or to go on. 

There was no one in the hall at home. He took the in- 
vitation out of his pocket. As he opened it, he felt in ad- 
vance the bitter, nauseating humiliation of telling the other 
boys, when they asked him “what girl he had got”; the real- 
ization of the way the college regarded him. The invitation 
had a tinted Japanese drawing and asked him to attend the 
“Cherry Blossom Féte in the Porter Gymmasium”—another 
of those silly fancy parties! He heard a noise in one of 
the other rooms, and before he thrust the invitation back 
into his pocket, savagely crumpled, he took a hasty, cold, 
sidelong glance at the name written in a delicate slanting 
hand in one corner. 

“Adelaide Jefferson.” 

It must have been a dream! They couldn’t have given 
him her. His whole world was overturned at one stroke. He 
was trembling, and a fiery weakness thrilled through his 
veins and made him want to burst into sudden, exultant, 
hysteric laughter. He snatched the crumpled invitation from 
his pocket and looked again. “Adelaide Jefferson.” The 
name was there. Now his exultance changed suddenly into 
a blind anticipation of fear—fear of calling her, of going to 
see her, of taking her there—so that he had simply ex- 
changed one kind of torture for another. 

All through luncheon that name burned in his mind. It 
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seemed to him that he must actually have spoken it. His ears 
flamed. He went back to the campus carrying that burning 
secret. It terrified and glorified him. It made him sick with 
nervous dread, and it thrilled him with the knowledge that 
if anyone asked him whom he had “got for the party,” he 
could answer “Adelaide Jefferson” ! 

Adelaide Jefferson! She had long superseded the Leta 
Pomeroy type of girl in his secret, guarded admiration. She 
was the most decorative girl in the Junior class—not the 
most “prominent,” but even more remotely dazzling: the girl 
whom the gayest and wealthiest youths took to dances in 
Frampton, in defiance of college rules, who attended fra- 
ternity house-parties at the state university, and whose name 
was sure to be spoken for weeks in advance at college parties. 
They had given him Adelaide Jefferson for the Junior-Fresh- 
man party! 

Warren reached out in desperate shame for some remnant 
of his old splendid misanthropy. But his whole carefully 
built attitude was shattered. He could not help feeling a 
secret and glowing pride in himself. 

Then he began to have doubts and nervous qualms. It had 
been a mistake—giving him Adelaide Jefferson’s name. He 
would call her up, and she would say she was going with 
someone else. He grew hot all over. Or she would not go 
with him. That was even worse. He felt sick. 

Then again that exultant pride flashed through him. He 
walked fast across the campus and whistled. He took off his 
cap defiantly and let the breeze tousle his red hair. 

He stood again in the secret silence of the hall. He stared 
with bright blank eyes at shining pictures of the party that 
formed and dissolved in his imagination. It was still his 
secret. That was the best of it. 

He wanted to tell someone, though. He wanted to tell his 
mother, but he hadn’t the courage. He went to the library 
that night to find one of the boys. Something shining and 
disturbing—the shine of the bright little streamlets that were 
running down all the gutters from the melting snow—seemed 
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to have got into his blood, so that he couldn’t settle to study. 
He was restless with a radiant misery. He left the library in 
lonely triumph, with his secret still intact—his own—taking 
great leaps through the soft spring darkness, and exulting 
in the yielding feel of the thawing earth under his feet. 

By the next day the explanation had begun to leak out. 
Warren heard of it somehow—got a hint that except for 
his abnormal alertness and awareness would not have been 
a hint at all, would have had no connection with himself and 
the party at all; and then slowly, accumulatively, painfully 
figured out the rest... . 

It was the joke of the whole college. The Junior committee 
had given Warren Bonney’s name to Adelaide Jefferson to 
pay her back for her contemptuous statement that there 
were only three men in the Junior class who “dressed like 
gentlemen.” Warren knew, dimly, painfully, what the thing 
was, already . . . but he had to stand and grin while Lewis 
Ford, curiously, and with pretended indignation, gave him 
the details down in the locker-room. 

“Say, Bonney, do you know how you happened to get 
Adelaide Jefferson’s name for the party? It makes me pretty 
sore! Well, you ought to know.” 

Warren answered Lewis Ford, but he said anything to 
get away from him, “I have to go home. Said I would... . 
No, I have to go right now.” It was a sick relief to get away, 
to be by himself with his torture, but he was so terribly cha- 
grined that he could scarcely force himself to cross the 
campus. He thought of his exultant, foolish, glorious leaps 
through the darkness last night and was sick with the pain 
of humiliation. 

There was only one thing he could do. He would refuse 
to take Adelaide Jefferson to the party. He couldn’t wait 
to write that note. He thought wildly of all the things he 
would say . . . and then proudly forced himself to the bitter 
triumph of concentration. He would show his mastery by 
making it as tersely insulting as he could. “She’s been telling 
it all around—saying what a joke it is on her. Did you know 
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that?” Warren grasped his pen fiercely to retaliate against 
the raw humiliation that ate into his nerves. He would make 
no excuses at all. He wouldn’t gratify her by an excuse. 

“T regret to tell you that I cannot attend the Junior- 
Freshman party.” 

“Faithfully yours”... ? “Sincerely yours” ...? No. 
She didn’t even deserve such an ending as that. “Yours 
truly, W. F. Bonney.” 

He sneaked down the stairs, out of the house, and mailed 
his note at the corner. A bleak, horrible shiver of triumph 
went over him as it fell into the dark slit and the green- 
painted metal cover clanged down. 

Warren told his family nothing. He meditated flight— 
planned suicide—but he hugged his gnawing secret. It was 
all over the campus, however. Even Sarah, in the Academy, 
heard of it; and, indignantly and fiercely on Warren’s side 
as she always was in any crisis, blurted it to her mother at 
once. 

“Mother, they were horrid to Warren. They make fun 
of him because he’s so big and tall, and got red hair, I sup- 
pose. They gave him that girl’s name just for meanness. I 
guess that’s why Warren wouldn’t say anything about the 
party.” 

Mrs. Bonney questioned her, but with reticence, not want- 
ing to make too much of the affair. She did not speak of it 
to Warren that night, although she was fully aware now of 
his misery. She knew that this was decisive. It could not be 
minimized. She wished that Fred was at home. Although it 
was she to whom Warren clung, his father, with his warmth 
of intuitive understanding, could sometimes reach Warren 
better than she could in crises. Mr. Bonney was away on a 
five-day trip. 

Warren studied at home now, and not in the library. He 
was in his room this afternoon. Something must be done. 
The boy could not be left in the torment of his solitary 
wretchedness any longer. 

Mrs. Bonney went upstairs. She knocked twice, making 
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up her mind with quick decision that if he did not answer, 
she must break all the rules of privacy for her children to 
which she held so scrupulously, and force Warren to let 
her in. Perhaps that was what she ought to have done long 
ago. A mumble answered her then. The door was not locked, 
as she had feared. She stepped inside, conquering the 
difidence that always came over her when she had 
to interfere with other human beings, even her own chil- 
dren. 

Warren was sitting at his table, with his elbows on the 
board and his clenched fists digging into his cheeks. His 
mother went over to him quietly and began to caress his 
red hair. Her diffidence was swallowed up in a large sus- 
taining pity that took away the whole consciousness of her- 
self except for the touch of that rough hair against her 
palm. Warren grew rigid, but he did not draw away. He had 
reached the point where he must either have comfort from 
someone or destroy himself. Suddenly his fierce pride melted. 
He leaned his head against his mother’s firm, comforting 
arm and groped dumbly for her hand. His mlouth was stiff- 
ened into a terrible grimace, but he kept his eyes very wide 
open so that the burning tears should not spill out over his 
lashes. 

They stayed that way in silence. Then—“Warren, I wish 
you wouldn’t feel so badly over things like this,” his mother 
murmured. 

He did not even think to ask her how she knew. He swal- 
lowed, and then got out in a hoarse whisper: “You can’t say 
this is nothing!’ 

“No,” she replied quietly, “I don’t say it is nothing. It 
was a very foolish, unkind thing for those people to do. But 
they didn’t know they would be hurting you.” 

He whispered again: “They were making fun of me—they 
were just using me—” 

She said nothing and stroked his hair. 

He told her, in a choking quaver, fiercely trying to get 
rid of his tears: “I’m not going back. I’m not going to this 
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college. I don’t blame Donald for running away. It’s what 
I’m going to do, too.” 

His mother did not answer immediately. He felt the silent, 
firm, sustaining pressure of her arm, She did not rebuke him 
for his threat, nor laugh it away. 

“Warren, we moved here largely to give you a chance to 
go to college,” she said, with slow consideration, after a 
time. Warren listened miserably. “Dad gave up his work in 
Morning Sun. We gave up our home. It was partly for the 
others too—but largely for you. I wanted Dad to do it be- 
cause I believed it would be giving you the opportunity you 
ought to have.” 

He sobbed: “I wish you hadn’t, then!” 

“But I’m not going to keep you here against your will,” 
she went on. “I say this not to keep you, but to make you 
consider the whole matter. You needn’t run away, like 
Donald. Your father and mother will let you go wherever 
you think you must go. You know that I would do that— 
you know dad would, too. It’s simply that—I don’t want you 
to decide at a crisis. I don’t want you to be forced into Don- 
ald’s mistake.” 

“How do you know it’s a mistake?” he muttered. 

“Well! At any rate, there’s no need of such a thing for 
you. .. . Anyway,” she continued, “it’s your college work 
that matters, isn’t it? Not what foolish, immature girls and 
boys may do. They’ll learn better, also.” 

Warren stared miserably at his littered table. “I don’t 
know,” he whispered. “My college work isn’t—well, it isn’t 
enough.” 

“But you have your music.” 

He did not answer. 

“This will straighten out, Warren. This seems bad to you 
now, but it won’t last. Your class-mates will discover that 
you have good abilities. You'll find your place.” 

He stirred restlessly against her arm. 

“All I’m asking of you, Warren, is that you won’t com- 
mit yourself to any decision now.” 
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He turned suddenly and buried his face in her arms. All 
his miseries, stemmed by her words, flooded over him. He 
began to sob wildly and incoherently. “Can’t stay here. . . 
got to get away ... I tell you... .” She could just make 
out the strangled words. “If I have to stay here this sum- 
mer, I'll die! I tell you—!” 

She checked him, holding his arm sternly. “But Warren, 
where do you want to go?” 

He plunged into a wild decision, moving his head back 
and forth, and not trying to hold back the torrent of scald- 
ing tears. “Away somewhere, I tell you! I don’t care where! 
I want to get away!” 

With the desperate words, the fierceness of his misery 
broke and a longing for something new and rough and 
strange came over him so overwhelmingly that he sobbed on 
and on, and scarcely heard his mother’s words: “Very well. 
Don’t cry so, Warren. I think you are right. If you can think 
of where you want to go, you may go away as far as you 
please.” 


Chapter 4 


ARREN sat in the blue and white striped 
1] tent-house that he shared with three other 
li “savages.” He could hear the bang of the 
piano in the office building and the shuffle 
of dancing on the bare wooden floor. It made 
him wish gloomily that he had never come 
to the Park. Mother and dad had told him 
that he could go “anywhere.” He might have got a job 
on a sheep ranch in Idaho—or shipped with a boat-load of 
mules to South Africa. But the very boundlessness of his 
freedom, with only comprehension and heavenly kindness 
from dad, and no opposition at all, had seemed to make him 
afraid, so that he wanted to cling to something familiar. 
He couldn’t decide what he did want to do; and at last 
he had fallen back upon mother’s suggestion of asking 
Clarence Rhodes to recommend him for a job in the camps 
at Yellowstone Park. 

But the tourist camp at the western edge of the Park, 
in which Warren held the position of kitchen helper, was 
simply another little world in itself—only smaller, tighter, 
more hidebound than even Vincent College. It was no 
more wild and free—except that you had to live in a tent- 
house with three other fellows and carry your own water 
up from the river, Warren thought gloomily—than_ Vin- 
cent Park. It beat even Vincent Park at gossip. It spoke 
a language of its own. There were girls here. At night the 
whole camp crew gathered in the office to play the piano 
and dance. 

Warren tried to stay off by himself in fine, romantic 
solitude. It was still early in the season. The “dudes” had 
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not begun coming into the Park in crowds yet, and the two 
entrance camps overflowed with idle drivers. The girls 
didn’t bother to pay much attention to kitchen helpers and 
bus-boys while these drivers were lounging about the place 
in their coloured neckerchiefs and studded wristlets and 
Stetson hats with four dents in the crowns. In the afternoon, 
when the drivers took the girls off with them to “exercise 
the horses,” Warren went off with his sketching-pad and 
tried to get down the black, Indian straightness of the pines, 
and the line of the yellow hills across the river, where thé 
horses were cropping. At night, instead of going to the 
office, he tramped down the road, bordered with huge 
evergreens, which they called “Christmas Tree Park.” The 
air then was cold and keen, the stars were sharp and bright 
above the black miles and miles of pine-trees. Fragments 
of poems, snatches of music, formed in his mind and he beat 
them out with the rhythm of his tramping. He felt like a god 
out alone in the glory of the night. But when he got near 
the camp, he became self-conscious. He sneaked into his 
tent, and pretended that he was asleep when the other 
boys came in. The world here was in two parts, sharply 
divided: the world of the timber, of stillness, grandeur, and 
solitude; and the small, gay, rough, noisy human world 
of the camp. They were opposed; and yet, because he felt 
himself inadequate to possess the one, he could not fully 
possess the other. 

It was more impossible to avoid the girls than at home. 
If they had only made him a driver. Warren thought, he 
would have had more self-respect. If he could have worn 
chaps and a Stetson hat and a handkerchief of orange 
silk knotted at the throat, if he could have cracked a long 
whip and swung his four horses round the curves of the 
road and off into the timber, he might have felt that he 
belonged in the Park. That might have been the miracle 
that would help him to break through these tight, agonizing 
bonds of fear—that miracle for which he was always secretly 
watching, and without belief in which he could only die. 
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But they had stuck him off in the kitchen, made him wear 
a big white apron, and set him at the job of cutting the 
meat for old Matt! The college girls who waited on the 
tables teased him, and made fun of him, and called him 
“Bunny.” Warren hated it. “Bunny” was only one degree 
less humiliating than the “Bony” which had inevitably be- 
come his college nickname. 

All the time, Warren felt desires and deficiencies gnawing 
through his glory in the wilderness. He bore himself loftily 
toward the girls in the dining-room, Dot and Brownie and 
Mabel and Carmen, but he could not forget their existence. 
He saw them drive off with Ben Brodie, behind the pranc- 
ing horses, into the brilliant sunshine. The solitude that 
settled about him was as cold as the green water of the 
river into which he dipped his hand. He had thought that 
when he got off into this wild place, he would be rid of all 
that; and instead, it was fiercer, ruder, more hotly compel- 
ling. He was at warfare with himself more wildly than ever. 

Even now the tinny bang of that old piano pounding 
out its cheap music spoiled the—well, he thought defiantly, 
grandeur—of the night. Teddy, one of his room-mates, the 
camp-boy who carried the suit-cases for the “dudes,” came 
dashing into the tent-house. 

“Hii, Bun!” he cried. 

“Hello,” Warren answered gloomily. 

“Watcha doing?” 

“Nothing. I’m sleepy.” 

Ted was rummaging in his overflowing suit-case, which he 
kept under the bed. He explained breathlessly, from down 
on his knees: “I was playin’ crack-the-whip with a bunch 
of those girls. That darn Brownie’s so strong she bumped 
me right into the wall—hit my nose, it’s bleedin’. Got to 
find another hangkurchuf. You got any, Bun?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Thanks! Gee! She sure gave me a crack!” Ted started 
out on the run. He turned back. “Why don’t you cut loose 
and come over to the office, Bun?” he urged. 
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“T don’t want to,” Warren muttered. He was sitting on 
the piece of paper on which he had written the first, second, 
and final lines of a sonnet. 

“A whole bunch of drivers are in there. We’re dancin 

“T don’t know how to dance.” 

“Well, gosh, neither do I. You wouldn’t get a chance, any- 
way. They’s too many drivers here. Come on over and look 
on. Bun—come on.” 

Warren was silent, trying with fierce, irritated concentra- 
tion to get the middle lines of his poem. 

Ted became indignant. He threatened, glaring at Warren, 
with his blond hair comically ruffled: “You want to look out 
or the guys’ll duck you, like they did that big lummox from 
Missouri!” 

“Let ’em duck me!” Warren retorted furiously. “I guess 
I can do what I please!” 

“T guess you can—zot!” 

“Who’s going to stop me?” 

“Well—oh, shoot! What makes you be such an old stick- 
in-the-mud, Bun?” Teddy pleaded. “Come on!” Warren 
was stubbornly silent. Teddy went off. 

Warren sat tingling with fury. He remembered the night 
when a bunch of drivers had ducked in the river “Mizzou,” 
a farm youth from Missouri who had complained because 
Dot wasn’t on hand to fill his cup. He defied them to do that 
to him! They couldn’t bully him into acting to suit them !— 
but a kind of anticipatory humiliation shivered through him, 
and his eyes burned. He could not stay cooped up in the tent- 
house any longer. His poem was spoiled and sounded foolish 
to him now. He went outside. 

The air was pure and bright and cold. A new moon made 
the thin edge of a circle in the clear sky. The lodge-pole 
pines showed straight and black. There was a silvery sheen. 
like frost, over the long grass, half surrounded by the gaily 
striped tent-houses. The log buildings down near the river- 
bank looked dark and secret.,Empty coaches stood along 
the river-bank—empty, except for one silent couple who 
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sat in the farthest one, with their arms round each other. 
The tinny bang of the piano sounded from the office build- 
ing. 

Warren wanted to get away from the beauty of the night. 
In his bitter, restless mood he could not measure up to it. 
There was a wooden platform at the rear of the office build- 
ing where baggage was unloaded. Warren went out there 
and sat down at the edge, looking round suspiciously to make 
sure that he was alone. He could smell the fresh pines, 
and in the intervals of hilarious music and shuffling feet 
he could hear the shallow, secret rush of the river. That kept 
his unfinished poem in his mind, and he wanted to get rid 
of it. 

He got up suddenly and went into the office. The big 
noisy room was terrifyingly brilliant after the darkness out- 
side. The rough log building had a fresh woody smell. 
Drivers in Stetson hats draped with big veils of mosquito- 
netting, which gave them a grotesque bridal look, lounged 
at the counter. A few of the old drivers and freighters, old 
Westerners who came summer after summer to the Park, 
sat on benches near the wall grumpily watching the danc- 
ing. There were still five men to every girl, and the girls 
were having a glorious time. Kate, who sold chocolate bars 
and coloured pictures of the wonders of the Park to the 
“dudes,” was pounding gaily on the piano, moving her curly 
black head this way and then that to smile at the three 
drivers who hung languishingly about the piano. A little 
sliver of a boy in a huge Stetson hat, from the University 
of Wisconsin, kept clapping his hands and urging: “Hit ’er 
up, hit ’er up, get ’em going, that’s right!” The wild, mis- 
cellaneous dancing went faster and faster, and finally ended 
in a hilarious clapping of hands. The girls had shining eyes 
and pink faces, and the drivers were mopping their foreheads 
with coloured handkerchiefs. A little old freighter whom they 
called Tommy jumped up from the bench and began to 
dance a clog. The girls applauded him rapturously, but 
fled when he tried to gather kisses in payment. 
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Warren sat down at one of the rustic tables. He could 
take some of the office stationery and write a letter home— 
or to Dr. Paulson; that would give him a reason for being 
here and an excuse for not paying any attention to the 
dancing. 

“Dear Dr. Paulson: I thought you would like to hear 
something about Yellowstone Park.” 

When ‘the dancing broke up, Warren had added one more 
sentence to this. Kate was tired of playing. She ran off 
with the big fellow they called Idaho. Dot had been sitting 
on the counter dangling her small feet in their new blunt- 
toed elk-skin shoes, with a driver on each side of her. She 
jumped down now, and ran off too, quarrelled over still 
by her two drivers. Carmen had disappeared long ago. 
Finally there was no one left in the office except the manager 
going over his accounts, and his wife placidly knitting a 
sweater, a few old drivers wandering restlessly about, angry 
because the girls didn’t like them, and Warren grimly 
struggling to finish his letter and describe the scenery to 
Dr. Paulson. 

But it was not quite the same for Warren after that 
night. He had admitted something to himself by joining 
the crowd in the office. He could not take quite the same 
satisfaction in his solitary course after this. He had felt a 
reluctant, tingling eagerness to join in the hilarity. 

The season opened with a rush. Great coach-loads of 
“dudes” came in every morning and were driven exclaiming 
through Christmas Tree Park to the camp, The drivers were 
all leaving. The girls ran out of the kitchen door and down 
to the river-bank to wave good-bye to their favourites, Idaho 
and Jack and Ben Brodie, as they flourished their whips 
and drove into the timber. There were no more jaunts for 
the girls to exercise the horses. But a new intimacy developed 
between the members of the kitchen and dining-room' crews 
when they helped each other out in the rush hours. While the 
drivers were about, the girls had scarcely looked at such 
small fry as the bus-boy, the camp-boy and the kitchen 
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helper. But now they began to make much of the permanent 
men about the camp: the baggage man, the herder, the 
“barn dog” and his “pup,” even elderly Frank, who drove 
the big carry-all, which they called the “formation,” to the 
station for the “dudes.” The men knew why they had come 
into such favour, but they were won and flattered by the 
attentions all the same. 

Warren tried to remain gloomy and aloof, but he was 
flattered too by his change of status. First the girls began 
to tease him, and then to make a special slave of him along 
with Teddy and Runt, the bus-boy. It wasn’t just the sort 
of attention that he wanted or thought a man ought to have. 
It wasn’t the way they would have treated Brodie. They 
classed him in with Runt and acted as if the two had nothing 
to do but wait upon them. Sometimes it made Warren 
furious; and sometimes he couldn’t help secretly enjoying 
their teasing and petting and patronage. 

“Help us with the dishes, Bunny—dearest Bunny!” they 
coaxed him; and no matter how he resisted, he had to give 
in sooner or later. Then they called him “Darling Bunny! 
Isn’t he a nice Bunny?” Dot pretended to stroke his red hair 
as if it were rabbit’s fur. 

One of Warren’s chief duties was to drive out to the camp 
dump every morning with the little garbage wagon. 

“Let us go with you, Bunny!” the girls pleaded. “Give 
us a little ride. We want to go with you, Bunny!” 

“No, I won’t do it,” he asserted sturdily, at first. 

“But why not?” they begged. “Don’t you love us, Bunny?” 

Warren blushed scarlet. But it was easy to joke with them. 
They were like a whole bevy of more interesting sisters. 
“You're all getting too fat from those pies you steal from 
the kitchen,” he told them severely. “You'll overload the 
wagon.” 

“Bunny, I didn’t think you could be so mean to us!” 

He relented after a while, and let them all crowd into the 
tipsy old wagon with him. It was fun to try to scare them 
with the tame bear that hung about the dump. “Certainly 
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it’s fierce,” he told them. “It’s savage.” Dot stuck out her 
tongue at him, but he could make Carmen believe anything. 
“Is it honestly, Bunny? No, it isn’t!” Carmen crowded up 
against him, and Warren went rigid with self-consciousness. 
His fear of the girls had worn off when he was in the midst 
of them, but still he dared not be with one of them 
alone. 

He liked Carmen the best of the girls. Mabel was too big 
and bouncing, Brownie was not pretty, and he was afraid 
of Dot’s cutting tongue. It was easiest to talk to Carmen. 
She came from some little town in Montana, and was not 
a college girl, like most of the others, but had been working 
in a drug-store. Warren knew that she spooned with all 
the drivers, and that they laughed about her, although she 
was popular with them. She was not at all the kind of prin- 
cess of whom he dreamed, who would bestow complete man- 
hood upon him by the gift of her love, free him, and let 
him possess the world. But he began to feel, reluctantly to 
admit to himself, and to conceal from Ted and the others, 
a secret interest in Carmen. He knew that he would not like 
her outside of the Park, but in this small rude world she 
fitted and was a queen. He was grateful for her softness. 
Even when the others were teasing him, Carmen seemed 
to lean toward him and to smile at him with her melting 
brown eyes. Her smile was so soft that it was a little foolish. 
When he was helping the girls with the dish-washing— 
something he would not have done for his own sisters— 
she never looked at him without this little smile; and if he 
caught her hand, in a tussle over a chocolate bar, she did 
not fight for all she was worth like that little vixen of a 
Dot, but let the hand go limp and warm and soft in his, 
clinging a little. 

A “case” grew up between Warren and Carmen, admitted 
by the rest of the crew in the dining-room, existing by the 
side of and not interfering with Carmen’s affairs with sev- 
eral drivers. Every noon Warren took their two plates out 
to the kitchen and heaped them with mashed potatoes and 
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the best pieces of ham, and he and Carmen ate together 
at one end of the long table. They took the water-pail down 
to the river, filled it, and brought it back between them. 
Warren turned the washing-machine for Carmen in the 
laundry tent. When there were no drivers about, he and 
Carmen played rummy together at the table in the office— 
Carmen taught him. Warren did not actually think of him- 
self as in love with Carmen—he saved his love for the 
princess—but he was living through. these late-summer days 
in a warmth of restless, glowing excitement. 

A chipmunk got into the kitchen one morning. It was just 
as Warren was getting out his steed and wagon for the daily 
trip to the dump. All the girls ran back to share in the 
excitement, untying their little white serving-aprons as they 
went and throwing them over convenient branches. Carmen 
was always a little slower than the others. 

“Carmen!” Warren called. His face was hot and his bold- 
ness made him suddenly dizzy. He had never really gone 
off alone with her. She looked back. “What do you want to 
look at that chipmunk for?” he asked gruffly. “The wagon’s 
starting. You better get in.” 

“Shall I, Bunny?” she asked him, smiling lingeringly. 

“Come along.” 

She climbed over the wheel and stood beside him—War- 
ren’s equipage had no seat. Warren encouraged the old horse 
to start as quietly as possible for fear that the other girls 
might come flocking out, and he didn’t want anybody but 
Carmen. His feeling for her had come to a secret crisis. 

They drove bumping along through the edge of the timber 
into an open place. The dump was just over the hill. Carmen 
kept hold of Warren’s arm and fell against him when the 
wagon jolted. He saw the grass sparse and dry with a few 
flowers blooming. 

“What are those blue flowers, Bunny?” Carmen asked. 

“A species of gentian. There are five varieties,” Warren 
said, 

She looked at him with her amorous, confiding brown eyes 
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and pressed his arm. “You know all kinds of things, Bunny!” 
she marvelled. 

“IT don’t know much about the species in the Park. I read 
up on them a little before 1 came out.” 

“You do, though. You know everything I ever ask you. 
You must have studied an awful lot, Bunny. Haven’t you?” 
she asked caressingly. 

“TI read quite a lot,” Warren said gruffly, but pleased. “I 
don’t know anything, though, compared to people who have 
made a real scientific study.” 

“You know a lot more than I ever will,” Carmen sighed. 

“That doesn’t matter—for a girl,” Warren said, clearing 
his throat. 

“Don’t you think so, Bunny? Girls don’t know as much 
as men, though, do they? None of the fellows in the Park 
know as much as you do, Bunny. I think it’s wonderful.” 

Warren was intensely conscious that he was alone with her, 
There was something he had to do. He mustn’t let this 
time go by. He felt his heart thudding wildly. The moun- 
tain stillness was cut by the creaking and bumping of the 
wagon, by the little pricking drip of pine-needles upon those 
already dry and brown. Warren was aware, in a hot daze, 
of the stony ground over which they were driving, the dark 
shining of the pines in the mid-morning sun, and the grey 
shimmer of the fallen timber far away among them. 

Carmen brushed his shoulder with hers, confidingly, and 
then laid her head against his arm. Warren felt with terror 
and excitement the yielding softness of her white flesh. 
He took the clumsy reins in one hand, shakily, put his arm 
round her and dabbed a fierce, awkward kiss on her large, 
soft cheek. 

She gave a little giggle and snuggled up against him. “My, 
isn’t it nice here—” she sighed dreamily; then added duti- 
fully, with another giggle: “Why, Bunny, I didn’t think that 
of you!” 

“Oh, you didn’t!” Warren cried roughly. 
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He felt suddenly masterful and exultant. He had to wipe 
out the clumsiness of his hasty kiss. Carmen’s softness in- 
toxicated him. He squeezed her up against him. She squealed, 
giggling a little, and struggling, and then seeming to melt 
and to droop confidingly against him. She let him kiss her 
again, so roughly that her dark-brown eyes were wide open 
for a moment in her face crushed back against his arm. 
and the breath struggled in her large white throat. He let her 
go, and she stumbled back from him weakly. 

“Why, Bunny!” she whispered. “Aren’t you terrible 

She giggled again, but weakly, and began to fasten up 
her loosened hair. 

Warren felt wildly exultant and angry all at once—angry 
because he felt himself a fool, because he knew that Carmen 
would let almost any man in the camp kiss her; but exult- 
ant over her submission, All at once he seemed to break 
those old straining bonds and to stand free and triumphant. 
He saw the dry grass and the dark pines and the red flow- 
ers in vivid colours, as if the whole world had been suddenly 
washed and brightened with rain. 

That same queer sense of change, of transfiguration, lasted 
all through the bumping drive back to the camp, and after- 
wards, He had no fear now, in going to the office in the 
evening. He could, do as he pleased about the camp. The 
kisses had wiped out his earlier loneliness, set a seal of 
success upon the whole venture. He was no longer outside, 
unless he stayed there of his own accord. The trees and the 
mountains and the great stretches of wilderness belonged to 
him: the raw forest mornings when he hurried to start the 
fire in the kitchen stove, when he saw the sun a copper-rose 
behind the black trees; the lonely rushing sound of the river 
through the darkness; his solitary tramps in the misty moun- 
tain rain, over soaked needles and fallen logs, with the green 
boughs of the pines above him heavily dripping rain upon 
his bare head—he was free to glory in all these things. 

Days were getting shorter, nights cooler. He was at home 
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now in his little world, and yet he could hardly wait for 
his trip round the Loop. All at once he felt the autumn in 
the air, and was glad. He thought of the opening of school— 
and now he wanted to go back, was eager to go, and no 
longer afraid. 


Chapter 5 


J} ARREN came back to Vincent Park wear- 
‘jing a tall-crowned Stetson hat and bearing 
iisouvenirs of the Yellowstone to all the fam- 
ily. They saw at once that he had changed. 
@ He was sunburnt, of course; but more than 
0) that, he seemed to have broadened out, and 

to have lost his ungainliness. All that he 
could talk about was his trip round the Loop, the geysers, 
the canyon, and Wilfred’s special favourite, the Roaring 
Mountain. 

Donald Satterley was back in college. A stranger coming 
through Frampton on the train had chanced to hear two 
students talking about Donald. He had questioned them, and 
when they had described Donald to him, had told them that 
he remembered a boy like that who had played the piano 
in a little movie theatre in a town in Illinois. The man had 
stopped off to see Professor Satterley. They had wired to the 
proprietor of the theatre; Professor Satterley had gone there, 
and brought Donald back with him. Donald had been will- 
ing to come. 

“So you see, Myra, there actually was something in that 
dream of hers,” Mr. Bonney said. “He was playing before 
a crowd of people.” 

“She might have dreamed that, anyway,” was all that he 
could get Mrs. Bonney to reply. 

But Warren and Donald saw little of each other now. 
Sarah defended Donald fiercely, but Warren, insensibly, had 
begun to take on the general college attitude. Donald was 
more changed than Warren, and in a different way. He 
seemed to be frightened and shattered by his one piteous 
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attempt to revolt. Warren, indeed, felt a little secret scorn of 
him because he had not made that revolt successful. Donald 
knew that the students looked at him curiously. He had been 
the college pet and idol from the time he was a child. Now 
the whole atmosphere about him had changed. He hurried 
into his classes trying to speak to no one. Dr. Gluck was 
very gentle with him now, but Donald seemed to have lost 
confidence in himself, and only half worked at his music. 

Warren felt himself on a mysterious up-grade now. He 
was impatient with anything that could disturb his prog- 
ress. He no longer felt in sympathy with Donald. The 
Satterleys were all queer, he said. Warren was beginning 
to dislike queerness. 

He wandered off by himself one afternoon when he was 
through with his laboratory work, taking an unfrequented 
side-road that led out from Vincent Park, and that was 
usually so muddy that no one else cared to go that way. 
It was an old favourite of Warren’s, but today was the first 
time this year that he had taken it. He walked out into 
the country, and then paused, resting one hand upon a fence- 
post and staring off across the fields. There was nothing to 
see out here except some ploughed fields beyond the railroad 
tracks. The tracks glittered in the wintry sunshine. The 
telephone-wires hummed thinly, tensely, over his head. But 
there was something—a feeling that fitted in with his music, 
somehow. . . . These stark country roads could not hurt the 
music. That thrilling whine of the telephone-wires was turn- 
ing into a queer tuneless singing in his mind. A faint sense 
of the old solitary, half-bitter pleasure he used to take in 
getting off by himself came over Warren. 

But he did not want to stay here or to listen to that sing- 
ing. He felt himself cringing away from the bleakness of his 
old difference and loneliness, even while it showed to him 
a strange and distant beauty. He turned and tramped back 
to the Park, and he saw with a rush of welcome the campus 
where the voices of students, crossing in groups, rang now 
through the winter air. He wanted to be among them, and 
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so he went into the warm library, murmurous with whisper- 
ing, tiptoeing sounds, and sat down at one of the long tables. 
Clarence Rhodes was there, and they laughed together, and 
talked in hoarse undertones, until the librarian began to 
tiptoe down their way. But the stark dignity of the country 
road stayed in Warren’s mind with a silent reproach from 
which he could not quite get away. 

Warren was asked to play his violin on most of the college 
programs now. He was losing his self-consciousness. A very 
little thing could transform a “freak” into a marked char- 
acter in the general college opinion; and ever since Warren 
had played the violin obbligato for Mr. Jensen’s solo in 
chapel, people had been saying that Bony was not a pill, 
after all, but a genius. 

That spring the president of the Glee Club stopped Warren 
on the campus and asked casually: “Why don’t you try out, 
Bony?” Warren blushed and mumbled that he didn’t know 
whether he had time. The year before, when his father had 
urged him to enter the try-out, Warren had refused angrily 
because he knew that it would cut into the precious hours 
he used to guard so jealously for practice on his violin. 
It wasn’t that he thought he couldn’t sing well enough, 
but that joining the Glee Club (if he did get in) meant such 
a tremendous, irretraceable step forward in a social direc- 
tion. A fellow couldn’t get in without being able to sing, 
of course, but that was by no means all of it. Fellows were 
kept out who “wouldn’t make a good showing in the Club”; 
and sometimes membership was granted to very popular 
men who were able to carry a tune, as a reward of merit 
in their senior yeatr—“because the fellows wanted them in 
the Club.” 

Warren’s face burned at the thought of it. It would mean 
stepping down at last, and irrevocably, from the chilly but 
lofty isolation which did, after all, have a bleak superiority 
about it, and getting into the midst of the despised and 
terrifying social life of the school. Would that be triumph or 
ignominy? It meant banquets, where he would have to take 
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a girl. It meant going to other towns, where he would meet 
all the pretty girls and be expected to get on with them— 
because that privilege was one of the things that gave its 
social éclat to the Glee Club. 

It would be a very fine thing for Warren to get into the 
Glee Club, both his mother and father thought. They did 
not know what the try-out meant to him. It meant that he 
was going to forgive the college for the terrible wound it had 
given him when his name had been sent to Adelaide Jefferson 
as a joke for the Junior-Freshman party; for the nickname 
of “Bony”; the giggles all over the room when he had 
boomed out “No!” in an unexpectedly sonorous tone in 
answer ‘to a motion at the first class-meeting; for having 
been assigned such girls as Bessie Pringle; and for the car- 
toon in the Annual last spring, after he had sent that note 
to Adelaide Jefferson—Adelaide, in a fluffy evening gown, 
sitting deserted, and singing: 

“Oh where, and oh where has my Bonney laddie gone?” 


. . things that his pride insisted should have called for re- 
venge, not forgiveness. Mother thought the training would 
help him with his music. But actually, in some way that he 
himself only darkly realized, it would be the first decisive 
move to carry him away from music—the music that he had 
kept passionately and jealously apart—and toward very dif- 
ferent things . . . shaking even now his secret desire to go to 
Europe with Mr. Garcia. Would he want to leave if he made 
the Glee Club? It would be binding himself to Vincent. 

He had not made up his mind even on the day of the 
try-out. He wanted to do it—and didn’t want to do it. He 
went slowly toward the chapel, looking for a sign. Clarence 
Rhodes stepped up beside him and asked cheerfully: “You 
also bound for the seat of judgment, Warren?” 

Warren answered: “I guess so.” 

When he reached the chapel steps, he wanted suddenly to 
turn back. But he couldn’t think of any excuse to give 
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Clarence that wouldn’t sound foolish. The two boys went 
into the chapel together. 

Thirty-seven men tried out for the six vacant places in the 
Glee Club. The try-out lasted the entire afternoon, then 
twelve of the men had to go back and be heard again in the 
evening. Warren was one of the twelve. He was in agony now. 
All certainty that he would make the Club was gone, and it 
seemed to him that if he didn’t get in, after going into the 
try-out, it would be the final humiliation, from which his 
pride could never rise. He wished that he had been refused 
among the first, if he couldn’t make the Club anyway. 

Mrs. Bonney was in the kitchen, setting biscuits, after 
seeing that the old people were comfortable. She heard the 
brisk accents of Warren’s footsteps on the walk outside, and 
then he came through the house and into the kitchen look- 
ing for her. He was flushed, embarrassed, and excited. 

“What do you know about it? I made it!” 

“Of course you made it,” his mother said. “You sing very 
well. Why shouldn’t you have made it?” 

“Yes, but then—Clarence got in,” Warren added with a 
laugh. 

“Clarence Rhodes? Can Clarence sing?” 

“He’s got a tenor voice about as loud as Wilfred’s.” 
Warren could afford to take a casual and sardonic tone 
in his success. “I told you last year it was half politics. 
They think Clarence will make a good business-manager. 
And then he’s in everything else. 

“Mother.” He blushed. “I suppose I’ll have to get a dress 
suit now.” 

“Well, that isn’t an impossibility, Warren.” 

“No, but—” He tried to laugh. “I suppose I’ll be a gor- 
geous sight!” 

But the fear of exposing his ungainly height and his long 
arms in a dress suit could not torture him as it had done last 
year. He knew that his shoulders were broader. He even 
fancied that his hair was getting darker. Perhaps it was 
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true, as mother said, that tall men looked best in evening 
clothes . . . and he had a vision of himself tall, dignified, 
and imposing, sustaining the basses, in the back row of the 
Glee Club. 

He talked as if he were ashamed of himself. But his heels 
made a crisp, excited clatter as he ran up’the stairs. He 
whistled under his breath the melody of the chorus for the 
try-out. There were fellows—well-liked fellows—who tried 
out year after year and never made the Club. He was in. 
His singing was too good for them. They had to admit him. 
They had to acknowledge what he could do. 

He blushed deeply. The Glee Club banquet was the great- 
est social event of the year. Girls were glad to go to that. 
They were respectful toward invitations from a Glee Club 
man. He could ask anyone he pleased. Even Ethel Town- 
send. He knew now that she was the girl, of all the girls 
in college, whom he chose. She was blonde, with small, 
pretty features, a delicate colour, and earnest, vivacious 
eyes—not the prettiest girl in school, not so pretty as 
Adelaide Jefferson, or even Leta Pomeroy; but according to 
Vincent Park standards, utterly impeccable. Ethel was “in 
things.” She made talks in the Y. W. C. A., served on com- 
mittees, and was Sophomore member for the Student Coun- 
cil; she ‘was the grandest girl in the Sophomore class; but 
she wag! not too prominent, or too brilliant, for the ideal 
of perfect femininity. She was the kind of girl who stood 
the very highest in Vincent—higher even, more secure, than 
a beauty like Adelaide Jefferson. She was the ideal mate of 
the Vincent College man. 

She was the one whom Warren wanted. If he won an 
Ethel Townsend, he would have proved himself. It would 
be vindication instead of revenge; and it would be security. 
All the old humiliations could be forgotten. ... He was 
almost ashamed of his feeling of eager exhilaration—the old 
attitude of cold superiority thrown to the winds. He felt 
a pang of lonesomeness for that old, solitary self, with its 
great dreams—the dark glamour of the Hardy novels, with 
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their soft, fascinating, incomprehensible women . . . beau- 
tiful now, but far away, and dangerous. 


2 


The family were at dinner. They could hear Warren bang- 
ing about upstairs, starting down and then running back 
again. It was the night of the Glee Club banquet. 

“He’s going to be late,” Sarah predicted. 

“You needn’t worry about that,” Mrs. Bonney answered. 
“That’s for Warren to think about.” 

“Well, I tell you, it’s a task to get into that regalia,” 
Mr. Bonney commented. He was jesting, but proud. 

“Is he going to take Ethel Townsend, mother?” Wilfred 
asked eagerly. Wilfred was beginning to show great interest 
in these matters. 

“J don’t know, Wilfred,” Mrs. Bonney answered placidly. 

“He doesn’t confide in us who his lady is,” Mr. Bonney 
said. 

“Tt is Ethel Townsend, though. I know it is, because—” 

“Never mind, Sarah. That’s Warren’s affair.” 

“He is going to be late, though, mother!” 

“I’m going up to see whether he’s ready!” Wilfred started 
to get up. 

“No, you aren’t. You’re going to sit right where you are 
and not interfere with Warren.” 

At that very moment they heard Warren come dashing 
downstairs and make a mysterious stop in the hall. The 
twins stared eagerly at the doorway. Even yet they were not 
used to the grandeur of seeing their own brother in evening 
clothes. 

He came into the doorway, scowling and pretending not 
to be aware of his family’s interest. 

“Well, well—!’ Mr. Bonney began. 

Warren broke in hastily: “Mother, haven’t I any of 
those new linen handkerchiefs? Look at the only thing I 
could find!” He held out a torn relic. 
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“There must be some with the ironing. Sarah—” 

“J know where! I’ll get one.” 

“Well, son,” Mr. Bonney said warmly, “you look very fine 
in your regalia. Doesn’t he, mother?” 

“He looks very well,’ Mrs. Bonney said. 

Warren scowled and flushed, pretending not to hear. They 
were all looking at him, and his very consciousness of his 
amazingly good appearance made him all the more anxious 
to act as if there were nothing unusual about it. But a 
bright certainty of it glinted in his eyes and showed in every 
movement, as he shifted his weight, glared after Sarah, and 
smoothed out his gloves. The change that had been growing 
upon him all these last two years was suddenly visible now. 
His shoulders had broadened, his hair darkened; he looked 
big now instead. of ungainly. He stood frowning, secretly 
elated, aware of it. 

“Gee!” Wilfred began admiringly. 

His mother frowned upon him. 

“Well, Great Scott! Are the handkerchiefs buried?” War- 
ren demanded gruffly. 

“Y’m finding one!’ Sarah shouted from the kitchen. 

“Son, you haven’t told us who the lady is you’re favour- 
ing tonight,” Mr. Bonney hinted. 

Warren hitched his shoulders impatiently and ran a hand 
over his wetted crest of red hair. “Haven’t time to talk— 
got to go,” he said hastily. He took the handkerchief from 
Sarah and dashed out of the room. They heard his eager foot- 
steps hurrying down the walk over the creaking snow. 
There lingered with all of them that sudden revelation of him 
there in the doorway—the astonishing width of his shin- 
ing white shirt-front, the smooth black elegance of his 
shoulders, which made Wilma regard him with an entirely 
new admiration. 

“Well!” Mr. Bonney said in proud amazement. “Did you 
see how he looked, mother? Why, the boy made a fine 
appearance!” 
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“Of course. This whole family might look nice if it dressed 
decently,” Wilma said loftily. 

Her father laughed. “But I can’t get over it!” he mur- 
mured. 

“Td like to go to a banquet at the Touraine!” Wilfred 
cried. 

“Then you want to practise your scales, Wilfred,” Mr. 
Bonney told him, “and develop a fine basso profondo like 
your brother.” 

“T don’t think I’m ever going to get to be a good singer,” 
Wilfred complained dolefully. 

His father consoled him, patting his shoulder and laughing 
a little. “Don’t you worry, young son. Your day of glory 
is coming.” 

“You have butter already, Wilfred. Watch what you’re 
doing,” his mother said mildly. 

She made no comment. It was not strange to her that 
Warren should make a fine appearance. She had always as- 
sumed calmly and steadfastly, through all the turbulent 
vicissitudes of his boyhood, that her son would be a splendid 
man. 

Mr. Bonney had a committee-meeting at the college that 
night. He put on his overcoat, then paused, went back into 
the dining-room, and sought out his wife. He went over and 
put his hand affectionately on her shoulder. “Well, mother,” 
he said, “it looks as if we needn’t worry much about our 
boy any more.” She looked up at him, about to answer, 
when Sarah came bouncing into the room from the kitchen 
and stared at them open-eyed. Mr. Bonney hastily dropped 
his hand and hurried out into the snowy night. He went 
briskly down the street, filled with pride in his son. There 
had been a radiance about Warren as he stood in the door- 
way, that sense of the boundless shining promise of youth 
at its height that constantly excited and deeply stirred Mr. 
Bonney when the students came into his office at the college 
or when he passed groups of them on the campus, and that 
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made him almost reconciled to staying in Vincent Park. 

Mrs. Bonney went in to grandpa. They had been settled in 
this house only a few months, but grandpa’s room, which 
had been freshly papered, like the others, had managed to 
acquire that musty odour that had always clung to the 
place where the two old people lived. The walnut desk stood 
in the darkest corner—the old desk which Grandpa Bonney’s 
brother had made out of native timber, and whose dingy 
pigeon-holes still held the few yellowed letters and unimpor- 
tant papers which grandpa treasured: his “business affairs.” 
The air-tight stove made the room breathless. There was 
a strange silence, an emptiness, now that grandma was gone. 
Time in this room was merely a waiting. 

“Can you go to sleep now, grandpa?” Mrs. Bonney asked 
kindly. 

“Yes, yes—oh, I don’t ever get a good sleep now. I don’t 
know how it is.” He moaned. 

“You'll drop off after a little while.” 

“T don’t see why I have to be kept here to be a burden 
to you all,” he muttered. While grandma was with him, 
it had been different. Grandma, feeble and querulous as she 
was, had made this little room their home. 

As Mrs. Bonney turned to go, he called: “Myra!” 

“Yes, I’m still here.” 

He turned restlessly. “Are you going to bed now?” 

“No, Dll be up for a while yet. I’ll be in the living-room,” 
she promised. “Do you want one of the children to sit in here 
awhile?” 

“No. No. Not if you aren’t going upstairs.” 

Since grandma had died, the old man was restless and un- 
easy unless “Myra” was close at hand. He seemed to depend 
upon her more than upon his son, although Fred had always 
been so affectionate toward the old people. Grandpa was 
one of those men who are helpless and clumsy in domestic 
affairs. When he and grandma were alone together, in the old 
home in Ohio, he could not try to put away a dish for her 
without breaking it. He was a nuisance in the kitchen. All 
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through these later years he had depended upon grandma 
to look after him. He never knew where any of his things 
were without her telling him. Every morning she had 
brought a basin of warm water into the room and superin- 
tended the combing of his hair. “He’s the kind that needs a 
woman to help him,” his old neighbours used to say of him. 
Now, although he was too considerate to ask Myra to stay 
up on his account, he was nervous unless he knew that she 
was close at hand. She had got into the habit of staying up 
late, reading or sewing, drowsing for a while on the couch. 

Her husband worried and Warren complained. But there 
was a calm, almost an enjoyment, for her in these vigils. 
Her strength lay in her, firm and placid, equal to the old 
man’s needs and ready to give itself. All her busy life she had 
had so few hours to herself that this drowsy night-time, 
when she sat alone in the living-room, with no one to dis- 
turb the quiet flow of her thought, when she heard the 
slow tick of the old eight-day clock in the kitchen, took on 
a quality of preciousness. 

Her thoughts picked up threads here and there, were 
back in the long ago, were in the future, dwelt for a while 
in times and places of which she rarely spoke, which would 
have sounded almost legendary to her children. She checked 
up her accounts, made her household plans; and, sitting with 
her eyes fixed—but only half seeing—upon the two oval- 
framed photographs of her parents above the grand piano, 
she thought about her children and her home, and made her 
slow decisions. 

The house had acquired its night stillness. The living-room 
was warm with the accumulation of the day’s life. 

This room showed the change in the family conditions that 
had come almost imperceptibly, except for that one legacy 
from Grandfather Warren. Last summer the Bonneys had 
bought the old Taylor house. It was large and slightly old- 
fashioned, but they had renovated it with paint and wall- 
paper and new furniture. The wicker chairs, the reading- 
lamps, the raspberry-coloured draperies, made the rooms 
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modern enough to please even Wilma. The few old pieces 
that they had kept—the grand piano, two or three of the 
straight chairs with oval backs, an arm-chair, the brass 
candlesticks—gave the dignity that always had belonged to 
the Bonney home, even in the rented house on Fourth Street. 

This evening aspect of the living-room—orderly, and yet 
with evidences of the active life that had warmed and dis- 
turbed and irradiated it through the day; with a paper flung 
down on the davenport, books scattered over the table, 
chairs moved about—was suddenly expressive to Mrs. Bon- 
ney. They had endured the little house until they could af- 
ford to\buy this one, and until the endowment campaign 
was over and they were definitely settled in a permanent 
position in Vincent Park. The room was comfortable, with 
its little new touches of ease and luxury, its mellowing and 
expanding of the old plain simplicity. It seemed to hold 
within its walls of cool grey a mute, significant revelation of 
the family life. For a moment, that moving, changing, grow- 
ing life was presented to her, breathing, static. She saw 
the stage which it had reached, and sensed a complete- 
ness. 

That life was eased and mellowed too. She seemed to 
comprehend, out of the struggle, always directed and yet 
half blind because never did she have an instant to take her 
firm hand from its control, an accomplishment. Her family 
was set to rights again. First there had been the building up 
of the home in Morning Sun, until she had realized that its 
purpose had been served—then the still more difficult and 
precarious building of this second home. Fred had fitted 
into his position and it was secure. Her children had the 
possibility of what she had craved for them; and Warren 
—always spoken of as “a problem” by her friends in Morn- 
ing Sun—was grown into a man. She had brought him 
through. That most difficult, most vital effort of all—at the 
heart of all that she did—had reached, too, an accomplish- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, she was not exultant, as his father had been. 
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Rather wondering, tired, and drained of effort. Warren was 
a Bonney, in build and aspect, she had always thought; and 
yet tonight he had reminded her of her grandfather. Grand- 
father Warren had been a pioneer preacher in the wilds of 
Ohio. In the pulpit, with his massive frame and his shaggy 
white head, he had been spoken of with admiration as “a 
fine figure of a man.” Warren’s very appearance tonight was 
a triumphant vindication of his mother’s firm pride and 
faith in him against the laughter of a town and the fears and 
statements of all her friends that they wouldn’t like to have 
the bringing up of a child like that. And yet she had the 
feeling that a turbulent intensity of his own had sunk out 
of sight in the queer chaos of his boy nature, and that chaos 
had formed and begun to harden upon strangely older, he- 
reditary lines. She missed something. 

Grandpa called her, faintly. “Myra!” 

“Yes, father!” She rose heavily from the davenport. 

“No, no. Don’t trouble yourself—don’t come in,” he 
moaned. “I just wanted to know whether you were there.” 
To himself he muttered: “A burden! To myself and to every- 
body else.” He moved restlessly and in dark complaint. He 
had worked hard, he had accomplished something—made 
unfruitful land to bear—and now why, just because of the 
treachery of a few people who had lost the money he had 
earned through work—because of the hardiness of his big 
old frame, which that same work had developed—should 
he have lived to be a burden? 

Yes, and there, Mrs. Bonney thought with a sad wonder, 
was a kind of accomplishment, too: the end, very nearly, 
of her long and unceasing care for her husband’s people— 
not unbeautiful as it concerned herself, because of the thor- 
oughness with which she had fulfilled the task; but painful 
and sad as it concerned the old man, because his long, patient 
endurance was ending in loneliness and darkness. 

Coming out of Grandpa’s room, and pausing in the living- 
room to pick up her knitted shawl, she heard the creak of 
Warren’s footsteps on the snow outside. There was a sub- 
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dued exhilaration in the way that he softly closed the front 
door and took off his wraps in the hall. He glanced into the 
living-room. 

“You didn’t sit up for me, mother!” he accused her. 

“Oh, no. I waited until I had Grandpa settled.” 

“You oughtn’t to have to stay up this way all the time.” 

He spoke dogmatically, as he turned back to hang up the 
grey silk scarf that he had left round his neck; and his 
mother liked it, although she had no intention in the world 
of obeying him. He came back into the living-room and stood 
with his hands in his pockets, waiting while she gathered 
up her shawl and her sewing. A bright elation seemed to 
have carried away his old self-consciousness. 

“Did the banquet go off well?” 

“Fine. Everybody had a good time. We gave old Billy 
Jensen a loving-cup.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were going to do that!” 

Some of the radiance of the gala time, chilled and spar- 
kling from the snowy night air, hung about him. He told her ' 
about the banquet, described the decorations and what they 
had to eat—then stopped abruptly. 

“Listen here, mother. I want to talk to you.” 

She looked at him in surprise, then put down her belong- 
ings again and sat down on the davenport. 

He leaned over, with a quick embarrassment, and dug at 
a button in the upholstery of the big wicker chair on the arm 
of which he was sitting. 

“I don’t know that I want to go on with my music, 
mother.” 

She waited a moment. “Isn’t that new, Warren?” she 
asked. Since Mr. Garcia had left Vincent, they had been 
planning on a summer’s course for Warren with Leibling in 
Chicago; and Warren himself had never quite given up the 
idea of leaving school and going somewhere else to study. 
His election to the Annual board, when Roy Winterstein had 
dropped out of college, had kept him in Vincent Park the 
summer before, trying to get photographs of the campus by 
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moonlight. But still he was not going to commit himself to 
the full college course. 

“T don’t know,” Warren answered. “I’ve been thinking a 
good deal.—It’s such a long row to hoe!” he burst out, giving 
the button a tug. “It'll keep me taking money from dad for 
so long.” 

“Yes,” she answered practically, “but if that is what you 
really want, it can be managed, and you needn’t worry about 
our part of it. I have a little money of my own, now, that 
[ve intended to use for you children.” 

“T know that.” He still did not lift his eyes. “But then— 
it takes so long anyway. If I went to Europe, too— And 
when you're through, you don’t know just what it’s going to 
lead to. Unless teaching—but I don’t want to teach music. 
I want to play if I play or not do it at all—Oh, I don’t know, 
mother, I’ve felt differently about the whole thing since this 
business about Donald.” 

Mrs. Bonney did not answer at once. She had been think- 
ing, when she was alone, of the Satterleys, with a stir of 
compassionate pain when she contrasted Donald with her 
own son. She had seen clearly the outline of that family’s 
tragic history—from the night when Donald had told her of 
his dread of entering college, through all the later—and, it 
seemed to her, inevitable—development, astounding as the 
whole calamity had been to Vincent Park: Donald’s feverish 
attempt at college work again; his break-down. The Satter- 
leys had left Vincent Park after that, and taken Donald west. 
For a short time, letters had come back, ecstatically, almost 
hysterically, hopeful over Donald’s miraculous improvement. 
Then they had stopped. There was one wild, almost in- 
comprehensible note from Mrs. Satterley to Mr. Bonney, 
blaming her husband for the death of Donald, which she 
seemed to take for granted was known to Vincent Park, al- 
though no other announcement of it had been made. There 
was another letter to Miss Caroline Loomis. Mrs. Satterley, 
someone had heard, was in a sanatorium. Dimly, out of the 
secrecy and the dark obscurity of the latter history of the 
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family, came the rumour of her death. More dimly still, 
spasmodic reports of what Professor Satterley and Ila were 
acing... 


“Have you anything else in mind, Warren?” Mrs. Bonney . 


asked now. 

“Well—I know something else that I could do. Daddy 
Reynolds has half-way offered me a chance for a fellowship 
in Chicago when I finish here.” 

“You haven’t spoken of that before. A fellowship in 
what?” 

“In classical languages—Latin. It means I’d do some 
teaching, and be working toward my master’s degree. I'd 
get five hundred dollars—that wouldn’t be enough, but it 
would be something.” 

“But I don’t want you to give up your music, Warren, for 
the sake of five hundred dollars!” 

“Oh, I know that!” He flushed and looked away from her. 
“But it would leave me somewhere.” 

“And anyway,” Mrs. Bonney continued thoughtfully, 
“there would be your doctor’s degree, if you really meant 
to make a success of teaching. I don’t see but that’s a long 
row to hoe, too!” 

“Yes, but the other’s so uncertain, mother! You’re never 
sure of anything—can’t settle anywhere. Music’s just end- 
less.” He looked up and suddenly his face and ears glowed 
with a fiery blush. A sharp consciousness flashed from his 
eyes into his mother’s, but his old shyness was still too strong 
for him to say another word. 

“We'll talk of it again,” Mrs. Bonney said, “when dad’s 
here too. But you must choose what you want to do, for 
yourself, Warren. Your father and I are willing to help you 
—but if you think you’d rather teach—” 

She stopped, and as she paused at the door, a question 
hung between them. 

It was neither asked nor answered. Warren turned away 
suddenly and said in a different tone: “Want me to take a 
look at the furnace?” 
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“Not with those clothes on! I don’t know that it’s neces- 
sary, anyway.” 

“Getting pretty cold outside. I can put on dad’s old jacket 
down there.” He added: “You go to bed, mother.” 

“Yes, I am going.” 

“Not because I tell you to, though—because you’ve de- 
cided to,” Warren accused her, with a little grin, although it 
irritated him now. 

She was non-committal about this. 

Warren went off, and as she paused before climbing the 
stairs, she heard the brisk echo of his footsteps from the 
cellar stairs and a low, smothered whistling that came from 
the furnace room. 

The stairway, nicely repolished, shone through the wan 
snowy light. On the square landing, Mrs. Bonney paused 
again to pick up a handkerchief that Wilma had left in the 
window seat—then dropped it, for she was firm in her policy 
of making Wilma take care of her own belongings. She 
glanced out of the window at the snowy earth and the tall 
black trees. The home that she had made for her household 
was firm and enclosing about her . . . but on this very night, 
this night of accomplishment and triumph, had come the 
threatening of the first break. 

That pain that she had felt before, and ignored because 
she had no time to think of it, stirred ominously. She stopped 
and gave it the recognition of a grimace. 


Chapter 6 


HIS was the first regular visit, in spite of all 
the invitations, that the Bonneys had made to 


‘4A||come. He declared outright that he was no 
: s!longer interested in the town and that he 
SISO] would not give up the work which he had 

laid out for himself during the summer. 

It had not been a pleasant journey, but hot, dusty, irritat- 
ing. There was that long wait at the Rapids and the trains 
were sweltering on days like these. Wilma was peevish. She 
had not wanted to come. Her whole existence now was bound 
up with her crowd of girls in Vincent Park. She scorned a 
little town that had no street-cars. But Wilfred had never 
outgrown his allegiance to Morning Sun. 

During the last few years Mr. Bonney had travelled all 
over the state. But this region was still his own. Even the 
names of the little towns through which they were passing 
—Harden, Willing, Nottingham—had more significance; and 
the special slope of the close-cropped green pastures, with 
the limestone jutting raggedly in whitish patches. His at- 
tachment to Morning Sun gave the very bricks of the station, 
the curve of the road where it crossed the river, a personal 
meaning. 

They could see Mr. Emerson on the platform waiting for 
them. The same as ever—tall and thin. . . . “Well, here they 
are, after all these years! Give me those grips!” The two 
men struggled over the possession of the heaviest suit-case. 
“Right over here,” Mr. Emerson was saying. The Bonneys 
were looking for old Queen and the surrey, but Mr. Emer- 
son led them to a large new car that was parked beside the 
station. He would not hear of the twins’ walking, but de- 
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clared that he could easily find room for people, suit-cases, 
and everything. Wilma was impressed by the car. She hoped 
that people in the train noticed it, and saw that her family 
had distinction, after all, even if they did carry such dowdy 
baggage, which had simply excruciated her, as she thought 
of it, every time she had to look at it. 

“I thought you were never going to sell Queen, Frank,” 
Mr. Bonney said. 

“That’s what I always did say. But then she got pretty 
stiff, you know—Queen was no young bird even when you 
people were still here—and the girls thought they couldn’t 
live any longer if they didn’t have a car. Oh, you know how 
it is these days,” Mr. Emerson said, “unless you have a car. 
You're out of it. This goes better than the old horse, hn— 
Wilfred?” 

“T should say it does. I wish we had one,” Wilma said 
disdainfully. 

“Yes, but old Queen could go pretty good,” Wilfred an- 
swered loyally. 

“Oh, Queen’s got a good home. She’s got a fine pasture out 
at old Jake Turner’s. He feeds her until she can hardly get 
between the shafts. She has nothing to do except just pull 
the buggy for him and the old lady. Funny thing, though 
—you know that horse remembers us? She’s always deter- 
mined to stop at our house when Jake drives her into town. 
Yes, I did hate to sell her,’ Mr. Emerson admitted. 

“Yes, horses have to go,’ Mr. Bonney said nervously. 
He wanted an automobile for himself, but he did not want 
any in Morning Sun. He did not want a single thing in 
Morning Sun to be different, even the Emersons’ surrey. 

“No, they don’t, dad!” Wilfred cried indignantly. 

“What would you have people do with them if they got 
automobiles?” Mrs. Bonney asked. 

“Td have them keep the horses just the same, and pasture 
them, and not make them do a thing but eat oats and race 
around, and maybe take somebody bareback riding once in 
a while!” 
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“Yes, Wilfred, but things don’t go that way.” 

“Well, I guess the horses have earned it!” 

They crossed the bridge. The river was low. An old man 
was sitting on one of the rocks below the dam, fishing. 

“Tsn’t that old Charlie Betts?” 

“Guess it is.” 

“Still the same old codger?” 

“Still the same old reprobate,” Mr. Emerson answered 
cheerfully. 

Just beyond the water, through the trees and the vacant 
lot, they\had a glimpse of Wilfred’s old haunt, the creamery. 

Everything had its associations for Mr. Bonney: the two 
blocks of brick paving on Main Street, even Hans Wendling’s 
little harness-shop, with the dappled wooden horse out- 
side, and the Variety Store, with suspenders, tablets, toys, 
souvenir plates, and firecrackers jumbled dustily in the show- 
window. Anyone who passed might be someone whom he 
knew. Mr. Emerson had to stop at Anderson’s, and Mr. Bon- 
ney got out too. Bill Anderson, hurrying through the store 
with a white cambric cap tipped over one ear, stopped to 
greet him heartily. “Well, well, reverend! You’re quite a 
stranger.” But he did not know the clerk. That little old 
wisp of a Sammy Lane, whom Mr. Anderson had kept for 
years and years, was gone. “Oh, didn’t you know? He died 
real suddenly.” It was not quite right, either, that there 
should be this new meat market, up to date and sanitary 
like those in Frampton; and that Mr. Emerson should buy 
his meat there instead of at Gus Boehler’s old shop, which 
used to be the stand-by for everyone—sawdust on the floor 
and coloured calendars on the walls, a pair of antlers, up- 
holstered in red plush, above the chopping-block. Mr. Bon- 
ney had a friendly feeling for Gus Boehler. He had helped 
Gus out that time after his wife had lost her mind 
and tried to stab herself with the butcher knife, and her 
relatives had blamed Gus for putting her in the asylum. 

Mr. Emerson proudly showed them the new paving. Lori- 
mer Street was torn up. All the new building was going that 
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way. How dreadful—Wilfred thought—if it should reach 
and swallow up that little brick house that had always stood 
at the very end of the street, alone, with its neat German 
garden, which had a dove-cot painted blue! As they turned 
the corner, the Bonneys had one brief glimpse of the red 
brick church. The street where the Emersons lived had long 
been “the best residential street” of the town. It looked the 
same. There was that green mingling of shade and sunlight, 
that freshness of mowed lawns and thickness of snowball- 
and lilac-bushes, that always seemed to Sarah to make sum- 
mer more itself in Morning Sun than anywhere else. 

“Grandma Dayton’s house,’ Mr. Bonney commented. 
“Still living, isn’t she, Frank?” 

“Yes, but pretty feeble. I never thought she’d get through 
the winter. But she did! It’s wonderful how some of those 
old people manage to hang on. She’s got her niece from 
Pennsylvania—Abner Dayton’s daughter—with her, taking 
care of her. I suppose she’ll be the one to inherit.” 

“T must go in and see her tomorrow,” Mr. Bonney said 
warmly. 

He looked out at the small brick house, with its square 
wooden porch painted a dull green like the shutters, stand- 
ing in an old-fashioned neatness of bushes and arbour and 
tall summer flowers. 

And then the Emerson house—still the same large house, 
with the three small porches, the big maple-trees, the honey- 
suckle-bushes growing moistly thick along the side . . . what 
was the difference?—the side porch was screened, there were 
new draperies at the windows. . . . Mrs. Emerson was at the 
door. They were embraced, warmly greeted. “And the twins 
—is it possible? These giants?” She blushed when Mr. Bon- 
ney greeted her: “Well, Jenny Emerson!” They were in the 
Emersons’ front hall. The girls were in the doorway, smil- 
ing—there was just a hasty vision of them, very well dressed 
and pretty, tall and different . . . then they were following 
Mrs. Emerson upstairs to their rooms. 

“Sarah, you can put your things in here.” 
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It was the room where she used to sleep with the girls. 
Sarah was glad to recognize, on the wall, the old picture of 
The Music Lesson, with the two little girls and the woman 
with a tortoise-shell comb, in long, satin dresses with high 
waists and puffed sleeves. Geraldine and Martha used to 
quarrel over which was which, both wanting to be the one 
with the golden hair who was playing the harp, and Sarah 
had made them indignant by declaring that they both looked 
more like the other one. Sarah could feel a mingling of in- 
timacy and strangeness, poignant and disturbing. The tree- 
tops stirred outside the windows that opened on a tiny, once 
useless balcony, changed into a sleeping-porch now. Sunshine 
was dappled all over the lawn. She heard the sound of feet 
running down the stairs, and caught the good odour of roast 
and coffee. 

“You’d better hurry and wash, Sarah,” her mother said, 
“and then go down and see if there isn’t something you can 
do to help Mrs. Emerson.” 

“T’m going to.” 

“You know Wilma isn’t much good.” 

She went downstairs. 

“What can I do, Mrs. Emerson?” 

“Not a thing, my dear.” 

They had a new maid now, Mrs. Emerson told her, one 
that Mr. Emerson had brought along with him one day from 
Nottingham. Geraldine and Martha were helping her. 

“You're tired from your trip.” 

“Oh no, a little trip doesn’t bother me!” 

“You're warm, at least. Come out on the porch, Sarah. 
I don’t believe you’ve been here since we had it screened, 
have you? Come out and look at it.” 

It was summery and leisurely out there. Magazines and 
scattered embroidery silks lay on the little table. 

“I remember this table! You used to have it at the end of 
the hall upstairs.” 

“Did we? So we did! This is an old, old table that used to 
belong to Frank’s mother. Try the swing, Sarah.” 
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“Tt’s fine!” 

“We like our porch. Now, just rest and cool off.” 

Mrs. Emerson went back to the kitchen. Sarah swung 
lightly, feeling unsettled and expectant and excited. She had 
given up her summer’s work to make this visit, although 
Warren had refused to do so. She had been trudging all 
over Frampton, trying to sell The Housekeeper’s Best Guide, 
intending to save the money she earned for a special course 
some day in dietetics. Now she felt a guilty, lazy joy at get- 
ting out of book-selling, in spite of her ambition. Lucille 
March, who had started out with her, had soon fallen by the 
way-side; but Sarah had taken, conscientiously, a different 
section of the city every day and called at a certain number 
of houses, waiting a set length of time between each ringing 
of the door-bell. She had made twenty-seven dollars. 

“Come out here, mother!” she called. “Isn’t it nice? What’s 
the matter with Wilma?” 

“Oh, she’s having a little trouble. She thinks she doesn’t 
want to go over to the Paulsons’ tonight. I suppose she feels 
a little strange. She’ll be more settled by tomorrow.” 

“T won’t either,” Wilma whimpered. “I want to stay here 
with you.” : 

“What a big girl to be so babyish!” 

“Why can’t I stay here?” 

“T’ve told you. There are too many of us.” 

“Then Sarah can go over there.” 

“No, Sarah will stay here with her friends. Do you always 
think that Sarah can do the hard things?” 

“Yes,” Wilma said pouting. 

“Don’t talk about it any more, Wilma. Wilfred’s going with 
you, you won't be alone. See—isn’t it pleasant out here?” 

“Yes, this is all right. But I don’t want to go over there.” 

Wilma would not sit in the swing, but stood staring out 
gloomily over the lawn. Her father had taken all her com- 
plaints about the journey as personal insults to Morning Sun 
—so Wilma, in fact, had more or less consciously intended 
them. But she was used to being her father’s special pet, 
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and now he looked offended at her. Nothing was right. 

They could catch glimpses of the two girls going back and 
forth softly through the swinging door of the dining-room, 
in their strangely grown-up dresses of thin lavender and 
green, laughing and murmuring more intimately to each 
other because there were other people in the house. 

“Where’s dad?” 

“He’s out looking at the garage with Mr. Emerson.” 

Mrs. Emerson came to the doorway and began to talk to 
them. 

“Do you know that Tom’s expecting another baby? 
That will make the third. We think so much of Tom’s 
wife!” 

“Goodness, I can’t think of Tom being married!” Sarah 
exclaimed. Wilma’s eyes grew large at the dim remembrance 
of him in his old elegant isolation. The wonderful Tom Emer- 
son married and having children, just like everybody else!— 
another reason for hating Morning Sun. 

Geraldine had come up behind her mother and stood there 
smiling. 

“Mother—I think Rosie’s ready for us.” 

“Oh! Well, ?’m sure you poor dear people are almost 
famished.” 

Mrs. Bonney made no polite protestations of not being 
hungry when she was. Wilfred, after trying vainly to find a 
mysterious “animal hole” that he remembered in the Emer- 
son’s back yard, was hanging in the doorway, sniffing the 
air wistfully and all too visibly. 

The dining-room was very familiar, with the windows 
looking out on the honeysuckle-bushes. Above the table hung 
the enlarged photograph of an old pet dog of Mr. Emerson’s. 
Wilfred liked that. Mrs. Emerson spoke in a low voice to 
Rosie, who blushed as she moved self-consciously about the 
table to wait on “the company.” She was afraid of Mr. 
Bonney because he was a minister. The roast was juicy on 
the platter; there was sweet corn from the farm and fresh 
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butter; the girls had made pretty salads with tomato jelly, 
more decorative than Rosie could attempt. 

Mr. Emerson became slightly formal and embarrassed. 
“Hm! Reverend Bonney, will you return thanks?” It was 
the only time when he ever addressed Mr. Bonney as “Rev- 
erend.” 

A wait, a silence, a dreadful desire on the part of the 
children to wiggle and cough. Rosie stood blushing, holding 
the water-pitcher, while “thanks” were being “returned.” 
Mrs. Emerson looked up alert and smiling when it was over. 

“It seems good to have all you Bonneys here again!” she 
cried. “It’s too bad Warren couldn’t come. I suppose grand- 
father really needed to have someone stay.” 

“Oh, Warren can’t leave the college now,” Mr. Bonney 
said, jestingly, but with pride. “He’s a very important man 
about there.” 

“He’s working?” 

“He has a little job in the college office for the summer. 
He’s doing some research work for his Latin too. The main 
thing is, however, that he has to be on the spot to confer 
with certain others or the class will fall to pieces during the 
vacation.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful how Warren’s developed! ... Oh, 
give Wilfred a bigger ear than that, Frank. Boys get hungry.” 

“This is for Wilfred, is it? Well, sir, we’ll do better than 
that.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem right not to have old Mary,” Sarah com- 
plained. 

“Yes, poor old thing! You know, she lost her mind at the 
end. ... No, you keep that, Wilfred. I’m sure that was 
meant for you.” 

The shining linen with its silvery pattern, the fresh salads, 
the open windows, the coffee in thin Haviland cups—all were 
beautiful after the long, dusty journey. 

The children were rather silent, while the older people 
talked about things that had happened in town. Mr. Emer- 
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son began to explain the trouble in the church. “Oh well, now, 
Frank,” Mrs. Emerson said pacifically when he started to 
make fiery comments about “that man Russell.” The two 
women carefully turned the discussion. Mr. Emerson teased 
Sarah about being a book-agent, and thought that his girls 
ought each to have a copy of The Housekeeper’s Best Guide. 
Martha had once made a very special fruit salad which, when 
it reached the table, was frappé. 

“Papa, you'll never forget that!” Martha cried impatiently. 

“T’ll order one of Sarah’s books for you, and then your 
jello will jell and your salad will sal,” he told her. 

“It’s a good book,” Sarah asserted. “It’s worth the money.” 

“Certainly, and most important for a future dietician. The 
man who gets the benefit of all these dietary studies, after a 
while, is going to be very lucky.” 

“Tt isn’t going to be just one man that gets the benefit!” 
Sarah retorted. 

“What! Three or four, then? Like our old friend Lucinda 
Drott, west of town? I hear she’s just taken her fourth.” 

“Let this child eat, Frank, and stop teasing her. Sarah 
knows what she wants to do. I wish I could be sure that my 
girls would be so sensible.” Geraldine looked disdainful. 
Sensible was the last thing she aspired to be. “Let Frank 
give you some more potatoes, Sarah. Or some carrots. You 
must keep that beautiful healthy complexion.” 

Geraldine, who all this summer had been anxiously scolded 
by her mother for looking pale, was again disdainful of this 
veiled maternal hint. In the novels that she was reading now, 
the heroine, black-haired like herself, always had “a healthy 
pallor that was not paleness”; far more distinguished, Ger- 
aldine now believed, than the pinkness which she had once 
pinched her cheeks to possess. 

The girls used to have to help old Mary with the dishes. 
Sarah had liked to hear her talk in her quaint broken English. 
Mary had signs for everything—when the geese had gone 
round in a circle, when the chickens had gone early to roost, 
when the cat had washed behind its left ear. Mary had cred- 
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ited these creatures with a mysterious insight into the work- 
ings of the universe. “Dey know, dey all know,” she used to 
say wisely. But Rosie required no help. 

“I want you all to come out and see my flowers,” Mrs. 
Emerson said. “I’m afraid the grass is wet, though!” 

“Tt can’t hurt any shoes I’ve got,” Sarah answered, with 
her brusque little laugh. Martha and Geraldine glanced at 
each other expressively. “I don’t have that kind of shoes.” 

“That’s right,’ Mr. Emerson said approvingly. “These 
things the girls wear might just as well be made of paper. ’m 
going to take them down some time to the Variety Store and 
fit them out with good heavy calfskins.” 

“Yes, we’ve heard that before,” Geraldine mocked. 

“Well, I saw some diagrams of the feet once,” Sarah 
started to explain—until she saw that Mr. Emerson had gone 
on to speak to her father. 

The long sloping yard had its old charm, with the trellised 
summer-house and the peonies—Sarah remembered the very 
blossoms, dark-red, those bushes had borne. 

“We ought to get the old croquet-ground fixed up while 
you people are here,” Mr. Emerson said, stooping to pick up 
a rusted arch. “Croquet seems to have sort of gone out of 
fashion, but it was a pretty good game.” 

“Oh, you know you'll never play, Frank,” Mrs. Emerson 
protested. “Frank won’t do anything now that he’s got the 
Car 

The night was clear and dewy, not too warm. The big barn, 
where old Queen used to live, where the children had played, 
stood apart looking queerly sad in the evening light. When 
they got out past the mowed space, beyond the vegetable 
garden, into the long grass at the end of the lot where 
Sarah could remember Queen grazing and dragging her 
rope, they could just see, beyond the trees, the gleam of the 
river. 

Sarah walked with the Emerson girls, because it was ex- 
pected of all of them, but she did not know what to say to 
them. They were so different, in their fluffy summer dresses, 
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with their hair piled on their heads in that new fashion. 
They had grown slim and tall and changed. Martha had lost 
her freckles. Sarah felt herself plain and blunt beside them, 
in her shirtwaist and linen skirt, with her fair hair combed 
straight back from her forehead, and the rimless spectacles 
that she was now wearing. She knew they wouldn’t be in- 
terested in her. Everything she started to say sounded 
clumsy. The two girls walked with arms entwined. Sarah 
felt alien here. Even the flowers looked sad and lonely to her, 
the California poppies furled into little points of yellow, the 
fragile thickets of cosmos heavy with dew. 

When they went back to the house, Sarah could not help 
hearing a little altercation between Mrs. Emerson and Ger- 
aldine. “I know, but I don’t want you to go out with him 
tonight ... . explainto him . . . surely for one night! .. .” 
Mrs. Emerson wanted them all to come into the house and 
hear the new Edison. Sarah could see that Geraldine was 
sitting ‘on the edge of her chair with her eyes on the door. 
During the sextet from Lucia—Mr. Emerson’s great favour- 
ite—Geraldine slipped out and there was a low-toned con- 
versation with someone on the porch. Finally she came into 
the house, and a car was heard leaving. 

Mrs. Emerson moved close to Mr. Bonney on the daven- 
port, and confided, in a low worried tone: “Geraldine goes 
so much with Hal Gardner. We don’t like it at all—he’s so 
much older—but what are we going to do? That’s one rea- 
son we’re glad to have the girls go east to school next year. 
I want to tell you about it. I want you to tell us what we 
ought to do.” 

Sarah heard, and looked in amazement at Geraldine. Hal 
Gardner had been the town’s most famous bachelor when she 
and the Emerson girls were children. They used to think that 
he was “old” then. He had favoured one girl out of each suc- 
ceeding crowd, until at last he had come to Geraldine, the 
freshest and most distinguished of them all. He lived with 
his grandmother, upon what income no one knew, doing now 
a little of this and then of that, but always dressed immacu- 
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lately, appearing at evening card parties for many years in 
the solitary dress suit in Morning Sun. 

That silly old fool was always saying gallant things to 
girls. “Here comes the lass with the delicate air!” How could 
Geraldine like him? Neither of the girls was the same. Sarah 
sat back in her big upholstered chair, pretending to appreci- 
ate the music when Mr. Emerson appealed’ to her, but with 
a cold lost feeling. 

Wilma was tearful again, not wanting to go to the Paul- 
sons’, even though Wilfred was going there. “Let her stay 
here,” Mrs. Emerson was begging; and “No, she can go,” 
Mrs. Bonney was insisting. 

“Mother, Ill go in her place,” Sarah offered. 

They all protested at that. “Why, your old companions- 
in-arms here have hardly seen a sight of you!” Mr. Emer- 
son cried. “I expected you’d talk most of the night.” But 
Wilma seized upon the offer at once and would not let it be 
withdrawn. Sarah ran up to pack a bag for the night, with a 
hurt feeling of relief. She would be more at home with Mrs. 
Paulson than with the girls. She could always talk to Mrs. 
Paulson. 

Martha and Geraldine were to take her to Mrs. Paulson’s 
with the car. Martha drove, and all three girls crowded in to- 
gether in the wide front seat. “Let’s drive a little, Marth’,” 
Geraldine said dreamily. “You don’t have to hurry, Sarah.” 
She was very gracious, but Sarah noticed that as they drove 
about the dark summer streets, her eyes were always alert. 
“Who was that?” she asked of every car. This did not seem 
like Morning Sun, but a strange town, detached from all 
the world, where they might keep on driving under tall trees 
and round smoothly paved corners for ever. The head-lights 
brightened the edges of the foliage and left the trees in dark- 
ness. 

“Here we are, I guess, Sarah!” Geraldine said. She seemed 
a little ashamed, and very graciously walked with Sarah up 
to the porch of the Paulson house. “Now you come back 
tomorrow morning!” 
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As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. Bonney went to see 
Grandma Dayton. It seemed to him that he could pick up the 
old beloved ties where he had left them—that everything 
had been waiting. Grandma Dayton had always counted 
upon having him come in to talk with her. She was one of 
those old ladies—few now as the old soldiers in Morning 
Sun—who had made a study of her Bible. She had “sat 
under” famous ministers in her young days in New England; 
and she expected, and demanded, clear and definite explana- 
tions of difficult passages, such as “Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” “A fine old lady,” Grandma Dayton was called. 
She and her husband, Colonel Dayton, had been two of the 
earliest settlers in Morning Sun. Mr. Bonney half expected, 
after a pause and another ring of the bell, her slow steps 
pattering with aged dignity to the door and her delighted 
greeting. 

The niece from Pennsylvania came instead—a thin, sallow 
woman, who looked uncertain, would “find out whether Mrs. 
Dayton could see him.” She did not seem to know who he 
was when he said to her: “Will you tell Mrs. Dayton it’s Mr. 
Bonney:” As he waited, he could look into the old-fashioned 
parlour, the shutters drawn and a dim summer light in which 
the fine old furniture on the flowered carpet stood as if in 
still, clear water . . . a bunch of pinks on the walnut table. 
. . . The niece came, still dubious, from the bedroom, from 
which Mr. Bonney—waiting in the dark little hallway—could 
hear a faint, aged moan. She was slightly apologetic as she 
said: “She doesn’t always recognize people.” Mr. Bonney felt 
a shock as he went into the dim, old-smelling bedroom and 
saw the sharpened face on the high pillows, took the chilly 
lifeless hand. He asked: “Do you know me, Mrs. Dayton?” 
He was not sure whether or not she did. Once she called him 
“Mr. Cotton”; and he could not help a hurt, jealous pang. 

When he went back to the Emersons’, he found Mrs. Smith 
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and Gretta. They, at least, greeted him eagerly. Out on the 
screened porch, so bright, but shaded, he shook off that 
feeling of dissolution, dark and chilling, that had come over 
him in Grandma Dayton’s room. He felt very bad to see the 
change in the dear old lady, but of course she was old, time 
flew. ... Mrs. Smith and Gretta, her aging but animated 
daughter, were among those who were very hot against Mr. 
Russell, the present minister. They began talking at once 
about how, the church had run down, how different it all was 
now from when they still had Mr. Bonney. “Not the same 
church at all.” He felt the warmth of their allegiance; and in 
his impulsiveness and simplicity was indignant over the fail- 
ings of Mr. Russell. 

Mrs. Bonney, rocking and doing some mending for Mrs. 
Emerson, could not help the suspicion that many of Mr. 
Russell’s crimes arose from the fact that he had “slighted” 
Gretta in the choir. He was probably like most ministers, no 
better and no worse. The excitement of renewed acquaintance 
could not blind her to the well-known failings of the Smiths, 
who were friends when they were allies. She tactlessly men- 
tioned this when the Smiths were gone, when Fred was in a 
fine glow over the doings of Mr. Russell. He had always cher- 
ished the feeling that people in Morning Sun were a more 
friendly and sincere race than he had ever met since. They 
were the friends of his youth. 

He said impatiently: “Myra, you always put a damper on 
things.” 

“Well, Fred, you mustn’t let yourself get entangled be- 
fore you really know what you want to do.” 

“Well! Let’s talk about that!” he blurted defiantly. “What 
do we want to do?” 

This had been the real purpose under the visit, as Mrs. 
Bonney had very well known from the instant Frank Emer- 
son’s letter came. Fred had never given up the old gnawing 
desire to some day return to Morning Sun. The moment 
‘that he knew his old pulpit might be vacant, that desire had 
surged up again. The talk with Frank Emerson last night 
had made him all the more eager. He wandered about the 
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room. A word of direct encouragement from his wife was all 
that he wanted to let himself be convinced. But she did not 
give it—or a word of discouragement, either. He stopped in 
the midst of all his reasons for coming and begged: “Well, 
what do you want, Myra?” She sat calm, friendly and im- 
personal, mending a slip that Wilma had torn. “T’ll be con- 
tented with whatever you decide, Fred.” It seemed to her 
a plan doomed to disappointment. Steps could not be retraced 
like that. But it was she who had been responsible for their 
leaving Morning Sun. The purpose of that had been at least 
partially fulfilled. Warren was a man now, and could do 
things for himself. There would be the reduction in salary, 
the necessity for selling the house they had just bought, tear- 
ing up just when they seemed settled, the removal from a 
larger to a smaller town, the extra expense of sending the 
younger children away from home to school—“every good 
reason” for staying where they were. But if to come back to 
Morning Sun was the one thing, still, upon which Fred was 
set, “good reasons” did not count. 

He left in a glow of eagerness, but uneasy, as he always 
was when not absolutely sure of his wife’s concurrence. 

Mrs. Bonney sighed as she went to make up her bed. She 
walked heavily round to smooth the sheet on the other side. 
She could never sleep well in a strange bed. But she felt 
the friendly charm of the room. The long windows were open 
to the hot summer light, and the rose-pink draperies hung 
straight and motionless. A bunch of gladioluses stood pink 
and clear in a tall glass vase on the table. 

Mrs. Bonney was glad of the chance to sit quietly on Mrs. 
Emerson’s porch and sew. People who really wanted to see 
her would come there. They knew that she was in town. But 
Mr. Bonney was restless, wanted to see everybody at once. 

“Believe [’ll run down to Frank’s office,” he said. 

As he walked along the familiar street, he could not help 
the feeling, wistful and yet elated, that it must be an event 
that the Bonneys were in town again, Everyone must know 
it. He was looking out for old acquaintances. 
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He found a good many of the men whom he knew in town. 
They all greeted him heartily, with “Well, well, well!” but a 
queer tinge of disappointment grew slowly into a flatness 
underlying all the day. First greetings were warm, but these 
old friends seemed to take it for granted that he no longer 
belonged in the life of Morning Sun. They respected him for 
having gone to a larger town and for being connected with a 
college. Some told him they wished they had him “back 
here.” But it was with no expectation of getting him. They 
had given him up—all but Frank Emerson—and he did not 
want to be given up; he wanted to be forced to come back. 
That sentiment for a little town like this, and friendship for 
a few people, could make him relinquish the advantages he 
now had was evidently too far out of the question to occur to 
them. 

He realized this as he drove home with Mr. Emerson and 
looked out at the bright summer lawns, which did not have 
quite such a friendly look. He felt a dim sense of shame at 
his longing to come back here. Morning Sun was small. He 
ought to be ambitious. People expected it of him. 

The Bonneys were invited, of course, to the homes of the 
Grangers, the Paulsons, the Smiths, the Clements. But Mr. 
Bonney’s visits to people whom he “must go and see,” who 
“wouldn’t forgive” him if he didn’t, left that queer ache of 
disappointment. After the first intimate moment of greeting 
he could realize that things were not as they used to be, just 
as Frank Emerson told him. He had got out of the trend. His 
place—which no one could ever take—was, to some extent, 
taken. Or if not actually filled—his own place—the empti- 
ness was filled up and covered over, with the everlasting, ir- 
resistible flow and growth of life. 

There were only a few times when he seemed to actually 
recapture the old feeling—and those times were unexpected. 
They were when he took dinner with some of the old- 
fashioned people, like the Bellringers. These houses, retired 
and ageing, were the same. The people, too old to take up 
new friendships or to adjust themselves to change, still looked 
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upon him as really their minister. The church, as they knew 
it, had stopped when Mr. Bonney left. 

Mrs. Fiegel, a widow who lived alone in a small, narrow, 
dark-coloured house, insisted that they must come for a meal, 
all of them—yes, she wanted the children, too. She got up a 
chicken dinner and would not hear of it’s being too much for 
her. “No, now, I want to have you folkses here, I don’t want 
you to get away without your being at my house.” As they 
sat in her small, sparsely furnished parlour, with its linoleum 
rug frayed where the stove had stood in the winter, she 
showed them all the photographs and kodak pictures of her 
son and daughter and their families that she kept on the table 
in a long basket with a gilded handle and perpendicular sides. 
Wilfred looked at the photographs with grave interest, and 
Wilma gave them the very slightest of bored, dreary glances 
that could escape a look of reproof from her mother. Mr. 
Bonney asked questions about all of them and discovered 
resemblances. No other minister, Mrs. Fiegel said, had ever 
been to her like Mr. Bonney. She would never forget what 
Mr. Bonney had done for her when “Mr. Fiegel passed 
away”—and the enlarged photograph of Mr. Fiegel, pale 
and chill, with a mustache much larger and blacker than life, 
looked grandly down upon them and sent a shiver through 
the hearts of Wilfred and Wilma. Sarah wondered why every- 
thing couldn’t be taken as simply and trustingly as this 
gentle little woman took the office of the ministry and the 
mission of the church. There was something idyllic about it— 
something with straight and simple lines, and with a clear, 
pure light over it. But a thing from which she—all of them, 
everybody—had moved away. 

This quiet, ageing woman, of whom they had scarcely 
thought, seemed to miss them most of all. Mr. Bonney’s most 
satisfying hour was the one in her parlour. He had always 
thought of Morning Sun as standing apart, just as he had 
left it, untouched by “all these new things.” 

Mrs. Bonney, who had expected less, had now resigned 
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herself to visiting, and accustomed herself to the change of 
water, and was having a pleasant holiday. This was the first 
time, for she couldn’t remember how many years, that she 
had been able to leave the old people. At the beginning of 
the summer grandpa had suddenly and astonishingly rallied. 
He had insisted that they all could leave, and seemed—from 
Warren’s reports—to be quite contented with the fat, good- 
natured practical nurse whom they had found to stay with 
him. 

Wilma, after all her discontent, was enjoying herself more 
than any of the others. She had found, on her second day, 
a bosom-friend to take the place of all those in Vincent Park. 
She and Jane had set up a playhouse in Mrs. Emerson’s 
summer-house, in which, dressed as “ladies,” they dispensed 
innocent drinks in the toy cups that belonged to the Emerson 
girls’ old tea-set, to all adults who could be inveigled and 
commanded to enter. Wilma was begging to put off the 
going home. 

On Sunday Mr. Bonney was to speak from his old pulpit. 
Mr. Russell had very properly come over to the house of the 
suspected enemy to ask him; and Mr. Bonney, with that 
helpless warmth of response that he couldn’t repress, was 
half ashamed of himself for not being able to keep up his 
enmity. 

He sat again in his old pulpit. Looking out over the con- 
gregation, he missed some of the faces he had known and 
found new ones there. It irked him to have Mr. Russell ar- 
ranging everything, opening the Bible on the stand, announc- 
ing the hymns as if this church belonged to him. There had 
been no time to put an announcement of his preaching in the 
weekly paper, and not so many people were there as would 
otherwise have come. He could not tell just what was wrong 
. . . even when people crowded around him at the end of 
the service, when country members stood on the outskirts 
waiting their turn, letting their dinners be late because they 
would not leave without speaking to Mr. Bonney, and telling 
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him: “It seems good to see you here again.” In the years 
since he had left, some of his members had died, some moved 
away; children had grown up into young people and infants 
into children. It had made a greater vacancy than anyone 
would have believed when John Arbuthnot had died, alone in 
his hotel room, of heart-failure one night. 

At the Edwin Grangers’, that noon, Mr. Bonney was rather 
silent. They thought that he was tired from preaching. He 
was thinking—and it was the most difficult thing of all to 
realize—that he himself had changed. The old ingenuous 
view of himself as the helper, father, and elder brother of 
all these people was gone. He had been knocking about from 
town to town, getting money out of people, getting in spite of 
himself into the devious by-ways of financial dealings, learn- 
ing the ways of an institution from the inside office; and he 
had discovered things he would have liked never to suspect. 
He had lost his youth. What, then, was left but to grow in 
material comfort? 

He went over that afternoon to the parsonage. He could 
not put aside the feeling that other people had no right to be 
living there. The Russells had made their own arrangements. 
They did not care for a garden—that was the chief cause for 
criticism of them among the older members who had moved 
in from the country. They had let many of the flowers die 
out. Slugs were on the snowball-bush, which was little and 
withered, the leaves curling up. The lattice fence and the 
Wicket-gate were gone. The whole character of the place 
was changed; and the old life there was a legend, irrecover- 
ably pure in its simplicity, bathed in a sadly beautiful light 
of remembrance. 

For good and all, he must accept the college and put away 
the church—give up the personal satisfaction from the thing 
small enough for him to touch every part of it with his own 
hands and savour every detail; try to satisfy himself with 
the impersonal glory of being a factor in a growing institu- 
tion. 
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Wilfred crept up to his mother and stood beside her, wistful 
and forlorn. 

“Mother,” he whispered, “I wish we could go home pretty 
soon.” 

She put her arm round him. “Aren’t you having a good 
time?” 

“Well—Mrs. Paulson’s nice.” 

“What’s the trouble then, my dear?” 

“J don’t know these boys any more.” His mouth drooped. 
“They’ve got a different bunch. Bobbie Roney hasn’t got my 
rabbits any more. That old buggy’s been taken away from 
down by the creamery.” 

She could not help smiling. “Why did you want that old 
buggy?” 

“Well, I did. It was part of the place.” He leaned against 
her shoulder. “Mother, let’s go home. I didn’t think it would 
be like this. I don’t ever want to come here any more.” 


Chapter I 


y ARAH had taken her place at once among 
the Freshmen. She had helped to frame the 
#\constitution, seconded resolutions when no 
¥a4\\one else would speak up, and been put upon 

9) all the committees that involved hard work 
without social privileges. She believed de- 
voutly that her class was the most wonder- 
ful group of people ever assembled. To the infinite boredom 
of her family, she could talk about nothing but class affairs. 
All through that first month—that dry, hot, sunshiny Sep- 
tember, permeated through and through with the scent of 
crackling leaves and dusty grass—she had lived in an eager 
happiness. It had been such a queer, painful disappointment 
to feel her old secret loneliness creeping back and settling, 
with cold bitter dregs, in her heart. 

The “bunch” of Freshman girls all roomed at the dormi- 
tory. They lived together, shared rooms and hats and Latin 
translations, and went to classes and planned dates together. 
Sarah sat with them in chapel, and they conscientiously in- 
vited her to a spread when they had accepted so many invita- 
tions from her that they began to feel ashamed; and she sat 
on the cot in Gwen’s and Betty’s room, listening eagerly to 
all the chatter, and laughing until she cried at the things the 
girls said. The girls liked her, but she just didn’t belong with 
them. They laughed tolerantly at her queerness, and then 
added, as if repentantly: “Sarah’s a grand girl, though. She’s 
a whole lot better than most of the people that laugh at her.” 
Sarah liked the boys in her class, too. But from the class- 
meetings which she attended with such ardour, she had to 
tramp home alone. She wanted the boys to like her, but she 
expected them to like her just as she was. None of the 
177 
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“grand” boys seemed to do that. A poor little fellow with 
some kind of muscular affliction, whom the boys had named 
with blithe youthful cruelty “Uncle Wiggily,” was the only 
boy who had asked Sarah for a date during her whole Fresh- 
man year. He had wanted to take her to the Freshman picnic. 
Sarah had learned later that it was his fifth attempt to 
get a girl. To the disgust of Warren, who was growing very 
particular about the credit of his family—and the greater 
disgust of Wilma—Sarah had gone with him. “Why should 
I be mean to him?” she had demanded. “I don’t think I’m so 
wonderful as all that. If he wants to take a girl, ’'d just as 
soon go with him. He’s good in Latin.” “Good in Latin!” 
Wilma snorted. 

If she hadn’t signed up for the nature-study class, she 
might never have met Meg. She had never known that such a 
girl as Meg actually existed. Meg—Meg—Meg— “Who is 
this Meg?” Betty had demanded with a mocking inflection. 
Gwen and Betty and the others of “the bunch” hadn’t quite 
liked having Sarah’s devotion deflected. Meg came from 
Montana. She roomed alone. She wasn’t the Vincent Park 
kind of girl at all. People didn’t notice her, to Sarah’s lofty 
scorn. Meg wore middy blouses and low heels and never 
curled her hair. But Meg didn’t have to put on flummy 
doodles. She had a style of her own. She didn’t seem to care 
how she looked—strode across the campus and let the wind 
whip out the long strands of her brown hair from the black 
ribbon tied negligently about it. Meg played tennis, she took 
long hikes, and in gym she could sit cross-legged and touch 
the gym floor with her forehead. She read poetry and scien- 
tific books and was going to be an archeologist. Meg had 
superseded all “the bunch,” and even the Emerson girls, in 
Sarah’s devotion. 

They had planned to do all kinds of things together. Take 
hikes, cook queer concoctions, experiment with all forms of 
tobacco; maybe, when school was over, cut commencement— 
that was Meg’s suggestion—and take a cross-country walk 
to the Mississippi. Meg wanted to go down to New Orleans 
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in a canoe. Early in March, before any of the girls were out 
to do their required walking for gymnasium credits, Meg and 
Sarah had started off to hike down the track seven miles to 
Jesse. 

Never, never could Sarah forget that glorious day! It had 
begun to rain. Their hair was plastered to their heads, and 
water was squelching between their toes. Sarah plodded along 
diligently after Meg, her fair skin pink and chilly from the 
rain, water dripping off her nose and chin. Meg went too 
fast for her. She was sore, stiff, bedraggled. But even so, she 
could feel now her hardy pleasure in the smell of rain and 
iron that came from the gleaming railroad tracks, in the 
sodden fields and the lowering sky, the squunching of water 
in her shoes. . . . And then she remembered that funny little 
general store where they had taken refuge in Jesse; the pro- 
prietor—a lumbering old man in a dingy vest and shirt-sleeves 
—and how dubiously he had stared at them. “He doubtless 
thinks we’re crazy,” she heard Meg observing blithely. But 
after they had bought a can of baked beans and a package of 
almost teeth-proof gingersnaps, his opinion of them had im- 
proved. He had suggested that they might like to build a fire 
and “warm themselves up a little.” And he began to talk to 
them. He was “glad to see it rain, ’twas what the farmers 
needed this time of year, give things a good root.” The girls 
sat contentedly on kitchen chairs before the stove, with their 
feet on the edge of the coal-hod, and ate baked beans 
with two clean paddles they whittled from pieces of kin- 
dling. 

Then they had walked all the way home to Vincent Park, 
exultant, and soaked to the skin—to the horror of poor Mrs. 
Gluck, who happened to meet them and to hear their story. 
Sarah snickered joyfully when the thought of that, too; how 
Mrs. Gluck had waved her arms distractedly and shouted: 
“Ach, de poo—er girls! Tomorrow ve vill hear de both are 
dead!” and how they had stood grinning and feeling proud 
of themselves as Mrs. Gluck went flapping down the street in 
her ancient caped mackintosh and a most remarkable black 
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straw hat wild with ribbons. “She thinks we’re. ey too!” 
Sarah had exulted. 

So had the family! Wilfred had seen them coming and 
met them loudly chanting, “Here come the crazy loons!” 
Mother had sent them round to the kitchen door, where they 
could drip all they pleased, and Warren had stood in the 
doorway highly disapproving. And oh, how the warmth of the 
kitchen had felt—utterly luxurious! ... She could hear 
mother saying: “Now you girls are to go right upstairs and 
take hot, steaming baths and get straight into bed!” Mother 
had Wilma (who was rather jealous of the attention shown 
them and wanted to be included) take up hot soup to them. 
She had tried to keep Wilfred downstairs, but he had sneaked 
up and chanted: “Crazy loons—crazy loons!” outside their 
bedroom door—wanting to be admitted, and loudly indig- 
nant when mother made him go downstairs. Sarah remem- 
bered how important she had felt—shut in there with Meg 
as if they were half culprits and half petted invalids . . . so 
warm and rested and cozy, so blissfully sore and so bounc- 
ingly healthy, that she couldn’t keep from flopping round 
joyously on the bed. 

“You bring us a book, Wilma,” she had ordered. Wilma 
answered snippily: “You'll have to take what I bring you, 
then!” Just out of meanness she had brought an ancient copy 
of St. Elmo that had escaped destruction in moving. Sarah 
and Meg had both pretended to accept it with profuse joy 
and gratitude, assuring Wilma—who did not know what to 
think and stood pouting—that it was their favourite novel. 
They sat huddled in blankets, their faces shining from soup 
and steam, and took turns in reading the grandiloquent 
speeches with dramatic effect, to impress Wilma. She lin- 
gered, looking first at one and then at the other with solemn, 
suspicious eyes. “Symmetrical and smooth as that temple of 
Juno in shrouded Pompeii, whose polished shafts gleamed 
centuries ago .. .” and then something about a “noble and 
possibly a sanctified future” and how “the ungovernable 
flames of sin had reduced him. .. .” Finally—“I don’t like 
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it,” Wilma had said petulantly. “I don’t think it’s nice at all.” 
Then Sarah gave an irrepressible snort of laughter and 
kicked the bed-clothes joyously into a tumble. 

But this tramp, which was to have been just the beginning, 
was almost the last of her hikes with Meg. Meg had come to 
Vincent only because her father, now a doctor in Montana, 
had been graduated there. The next year she had gone to a 
large university; had married one of her teachers before the 
year was over; and now both of them were with an archxo- 
logical expedition—actually in Greece! There was no one 
else like Meg in Vincent; and Sarah never felt her old al- 
legiance to Gwen and Betty and Marie—“the bunch”—quite 
so strongly again. 


2 


Now Sarah bored her family nearly as much with talk 
about Mr. Wilder’s English class as she used to do with her 
praises of Meg. She tried to tell them what made it so differ- 
ent from all other classes. There were only six people in it, 
and they sat around the table in a little office room in the 
administration building. Their chairs did not have to be in 
order. Mr. Wilder came in with his arms full of volumes of 
English poetry, which he scattered over the long table. The 
students could pick up these books whenever they pleased. 
Two large windows looked out directly on the campus—it 
was one of those basement rooms, a little below the ground- 
floor. In the autumn a few woodbine leaves showed red, and 
later, through the first October rains, they were dark and wet 
and clung to the heavy stone coping. Slickers went past the 
windows shining with rain. The words of the poems that Mr. 
Wilder read to them were brighter and more beautiful in the 
darkened coziness of that small room with the electric lights 
reflected in the raindrops on the windows. 

Mr. Wilder said that anyone caught with a note-book in 
his class would suffer the penalty of having to learn the 
dates of the birth and death of every poet in the English 
language. 
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Sarah was following her mother round the house, carrying 
one of the blue plates and a dish-towel, and talking. “Oh, I 
don’t know, Mr. Wilder makes it seem more like poetry. He 
doesn’t just make you pick out metaphors and that darned 
old central thought. He makes you see—oh, I don’t know— 
what there is in it, kind of. We’re having the best time now, 
mother, studying ballads. Did you ever do that?” 

“Well, no, I don’t think so, especially.” 

“Tf I ever have to write a thesis, like Warren, I’ll write it 
on ballads. There’s a whole lot to them, do you know it, 
mother?” 

She perceived at last that she could not really get her 
mother’s attention while Mrs. Bonney was sorting out laun- 
dry and going from room to room. Sarah went back to the 
kitchen, happy and absorbed, still thinking about ballads. She 
repeated with great relish, as she finished wiping the dishes: 


“There were twa sisters sat in a bour; 
Binnorie, O Binnorie!” 


Wilma paused on a flitting passage through the kitchen. 
“How silly!” she pronounced. “You sound crazy, raving to 
yourself in here.” 


She stopped to listen while Sarah chanted: 


“You couldna see her middle sma’, 
Her gowden girdle was sae braw . . .” 


“Her ‘middle smaw’! How silly! I don’t see anything 
pretty about middle!” 

The best thing of all was to come. Mr. Wilder had said 
that before the year was over, he hoped they would hand in 
some poems of their own. He wanted them to try some son- 
nets. Sarah thought of the five-cent note-book hidden under 
the handkerchiefs in her bureau drawer. She could see her 
own round writing on the clean pages; and the shape of the 
verses, the very indentations, were beautiful. As soon as she 
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had put away the dishes, she ran up to her room and took 
out the note-book. She read over the verses, sitting on her 
bed, her lips moving in a rapt whisper; and for that moment 
she was in a blaze of certainty that they were beautiful, in an 
ecstasy of amazement that she should have written some 
poetry! 

As she trudged home from the campus on a bleak, dingy, 
late-winter day, it seemed to her that Mr. Wilder’s class was 
the only thing that had meant anything to her this whole 
year. It was her Junior year, and instead of being more won- 
derful than any before it, it was somehow falling flat. She had 
been elected to the Annual board last spring, because she was 
known to be reliable and had some vague reputation for 
being “literary,” dating from a description of a tramp with 
Mrs. Paulson through the woods near Morning Sun that she 
had written in the Academy. Gwen and Betty were on the 
board, and Harry Phelps, and Gretchen Ludlow. 

But the work was turning out to be drudgery. The Annual 
board was not at all what she had imagined from hearing 
Warren talk about it. The old ingenuous pleasure in being 
recognized as capable and dependable was not enough. Be- 
side the poetry class, the work for the Annual was childish 
and tawdry and couldn’t satisfy her even when she thought 
of doing it for the sake of the class. She wanted to be through 
with college and to do something. 

Dingy snow crusted the slopes and left the lawns a naked, 
ugly black. Lines that had been sounding goldenly in her mind 
all day—tines from some of the verses she had been copying 
in the booklet she kept for Mr. Wilder’s class—began to 
trouble her and turned into a restless dissatisfaction. Mr. 
Wilder’s praise of her sonnet, because she had “worked out 
the form perfectly,” was not so glorious now. Her sonnet 
sounded bleak and stiff as she said it over in her mind. She 
was afraid that she was never going to be a poet, even if 
she could get the form better than anyone else in the class. 
Half an hour ago she had been dauntlessly pasting stolen 
kodak pictures on cardboard sheets and cheering Gwen and 
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Gretchen with the assertion that nothing lasted for ever. She 
had filled, happily it seemed, her old réle of being staunch, 
dependable, and motherly. “I wish I could take things the 
way Sarah does. Nothing ever bothers her.” And here she 
was already, just three blocks away from the campus, sinking 
into the familiar conflict that was going on secretly and 
torturingly now, most of the time, under the cheerful, sensi- 
ble, practical manner that everyone supposed was herself, 
was just “Sarah.” 

She.was more and more conscious of a strength that de- 
manded to be used; and at the same time of a new, treacher- 
ous, bewildering softness and hunger springing up from 
somewhere, working against and defeating her strength. She 
used to be different—all of a piece. She could look back with 
incredulous envy and contempt at that past self, that old 
Sarah—calm, clear-headed, happy—but simply a child. 

The girls thought it was a “huge joke” that Willie Nagel 
should have such a case on her. But no matter how success- 
fully she pretended to laugh about it, she couldn’t really take 
it lightly, all the same; and it made her sick with shame and 
astonishment at herself to realize her shy, burning pleasure 
at being admired by somebody. She had stoutly despised the 
other girls for being silly and different when they talked 
about men. She couldn’t see any sense to it. 

And now this invidious hunger had invaded Sarah herself. 
She was pleased about Willie Nagel. She wouldn’t have 
cared about the things which made him a “joke” to the other 
girls if that had been all. He came from Fessler, a little burg 
on the Rock Island, and intended to study for the ministry. 
He used long, ponderous, pedantic words, with a German 
accent, and everyone groaned when he got up to recite in 
class. Sarah felt sorry for him. She wanted to like him—just 
because nobody else would, if for no other reason. When 
she was away from him, she meant to do it. She wanted to 
like somebody—almost, she confessed to herself in humili- 
ated horror, anybody. But when she talked with Willie, when 
he set out before her his little stiff, pedantic notions, it 
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seemed to her that she couldn’t keep her mind from rushing 
in a tumult over his, encircling it and crushing it. She felt as 
if she were pouring out a whole warm, boundless flood of 
devotion to nourish one little dry, spindling plant with a poor 
blossom. Willie Nagel was the only boy in college who had 
ever asked her for a date, except for Uncle Wiggily, and that 
didn’t count, because Uncle Wiggily asked everybody. The 
admiration of Willie Nagel had wakened her to a hot, stirring 
eagerness. 

“You big fool—you big elephant!” 

Even the favour of Willie Nagel had seemed to crown her 
with a radiance she had not even known that she craved. 
The other girls, no matter how they laughed at him, re- 
spected her for having won this favour. They had drawn her 
into the edge of their secret circle. Now she wanted to stay 
there, to stand inside. 

The others on the Annual board relied upon her. The girls 
+ came to her for consolation and support and appreciation. 
| The boys liked her, respected her for being a hard worker 
| and for saying just what she thought, teased her, and called 
_ her “Sarah Jane” after Clarence Rhodes. But there was a 
subtle neglect and patronage in the way they treated her, just 
) as there had always been—she knew how—in the manner of 
) the boys who used to come to see Warren. There was some 
| way in which she did not count. They supposed that their 
| praise delighted her, and that she would be satisfied when 
_ they said kindly: “How could we get along without our 
Sarah Jane?” She would not expect what was given to the 
_ other girls. 

She felt her eyes fill with bitter, resentful, astonished tears 
as she went up the long walk to her own house, standing 
somewhat bleakly above the fading snow. 

Her mother called to her: “Is that you, Sarah?” She an- 
swered in a muffled voice and hurried up to her room. She 
wasn’t going to be asked to do anything. 

' She went into her own room, which was filled with a pale, 
+ clear, relentless winter light. She threw her wraps on the bed, 
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went over to the dresser, and stared at herself in the glass. 
Perhaps she was hideous in some dreadful, unsuspected way. 
That had never occurred to her before. She had just thought 
that she was—oh, not pretty, but all right. She leaned for- 
ward, staring. . . . Her face was fresh-coloured and plump 
above her dark-blue flannel middy. Her hair was long and 
fair and fine. When she turned her head, the winter light 
glinted upon it. Her neck and chest were surprisingly soft, 
plump, and white, showing through the low opening of her 
middy. When she breathed, she was conscious of an ampli- 
tude that made her breathe still more deeply. She lifted her 
arms, and they were ample too, and gave her a thrill of de- 
fiant exultation. She was large and healthy and strong, not 
hideous, and there were all kinds of things that she could do. 
The boys had no right to use that little kindly, tolerant, pat- 
ronizing, subtly neglectful tone when they called her “Sarah 
Jane.” 

Her brief glow of pride faded. She was healthy, and there 
was nothing the matter with her, but somehow she did not 
have the thing that the other girls had—what they called 
“cute.” “All the cute girls . . .” Even she could feel that 
there was something heavy about her, awkward and down- 
right and big. She liked things straight out. She couldn’t bear 
to go sidling and side-stepping. She could push down win- 
dows when the other girls couldn’t get them closed, she could 
shake the waste-basket when there was a mouse in it, she 
wasn’t afraid of storms or lightning and didn’t mind getting 
soaked to the skin and having all her clothes bedraggled. 
The boys didn’t want that. Girls had to be cute. 

She shut the door. Coming back to the dresser, she tore 
savagely at her hair, pulling at the two soft, fair loops until 
they came down almost to her eyebrows. She yanked down 
her middy blouse until it showed the hollow between her 
large white breasts. She felt a weakness go over her, and a 
terrible, straining longing. All the sturdy strength seemed to 
melt out of her limbs in a thrill of strange, blissful agony. . 

She had never understood before. She had never realized 
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how tangled up the world was. She had thought that every- 
thing was clear before her and all that she had to do was 
march straight ahead. Never had she known what it actually 
meant—that old, warm hunger when she saw little children, 
so that she had even begged to take charge of them and miss 
out on her own fun at church suppers and Sunday-school 
picnics. This depended on that other thing. Depended upon 
being “cute” and pleasing the boys. Without that she could 
never have anything. She rocked herself in an ecstasy of 
hunger. 

“Sarah !”—she heard her mother call. 

She stood perfectly still. 

“Sarah!” 

She had to answer this time. “Yes!” 

“Will you come down for a moment?” 

CON esi? 

She snatched up her comb, twisted up her hair again, fas- 
tened her middy blouse, all in stealthy haste. She wouldn’t 
make a fool of herself. She would be what she was. She would 
respect herself, anyway. 

“Sarah—did you hear?” 

“T’m coming!” 

At that familiar, commonplace call, her whole room seemed 
to fall into rights again, to become neat, tidy, just what it 
always was. Her shame and agony dropped from her. She ran 
down the stairs, which were lighted by a frosty glow from the 
window on the landing. 

“Do you want me, mother?” 

“Tf you aren’t busy upstairs.” 

“T guess not,” she answered awkwardly. 

“Then would you mind going in to read the paper to 
grandpa? No one’s done that all day.” 

“All right. fe 

She went into the hot, dark room with that queer old sie 
familiar to her from her childhood. From her grandfather’ 8 
feeble, grateful “Is it Sarah?” she tried passionately to wring 
solace. 
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Mrs. Emerson, Mrs. Granger, and Miss Minnie Phelps 
from Morning Sun, and her cousin Grace Warren from Ohio, 
had all come for Sarah’s commencement. Ever since the Bon- 
neys had bought the Taylor house, friends from Morning Sua 
had flocked to Vincent Park for the May-day festival, or to 
hear Schumann-Heink; and now that they all had auto- 
mobiles, they came oftener. Sarah would not have been able 
to get away if Mrs. Granger and Mrs. Emerson had not 
shooed her out and refused to let her touch the dishes. 

She hurried panting across the campus. The Seniors were 
all gathered on the steps of the library, and as she reached 
the campus, the singing began. They saw her—she waved— 
they were waiting. She left the cement walk and hurried 
across the wet grass. In that moment the campus, with its 
tall trees and fresh evening odour of cut grass, was poign- 
antly beautiful. The sense of leave-taking shed over it a 
mournful light. Sarah felt herself one of the clustered group 
on the wide stone steps and threw away happily the dissatis- 
faction that had been gnawing at her all year because she 
hadn’t had sense to go to a big university—because she had 
never really belonged, never really been a “Vincent girl,” for 
all her ingenuous loyalty, and now didn’t want to be. An in- 
tense feeling of the loveliness of the evening welled up and 
made her ache to gather it somehow—the dewy odours and 
the leaves stirring in the twilight, the voices of her friends, 
familiar and yet detached—and hold it—make this last night 
come to some perfect flowering. ... 

“Hasten thee, Sarah Jane!” 

“T’m hastening!” 

Harry reached down to pull her up to a vacant place on 
the steps. She tugged at his hand and scrambled up. He 
shook his wrist and looked at her with reproach. “Gosh!” 
Everyone laughed, but fondly, because all that they recog- 
nized this last night together as characteristic had taken on 
a special dramatic meaning. 
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“Sarah Jane’s all right. We couldn’t have gone on until she 
got here.” 

“Y’m such a prima donna!” Sarah grunted. 

“Our friend Sarah seems to have been hurrying.” 

They all laughed again. 

“Well, come on, people. If we’re going to get any singing 
done tonight, we’d better get at it.” Red Davis was leading, 
and was just as impatient as ever to get things started. 

“Don’t wait for me!” 

Sarah was puffing and wiping her hot face, too winded to 
do anything else at present. She tried to hum along the sec- 
ond verse of “Solomon Levi,” in the way that had always 
exasperated Warren and made him growl: “I wish Sarah’d 
either sing or shut up!” She wanted to do her part, but she 
had to leave out all the high notes and wasn’t even sure of 
the low ones. A crowd was gathering about the campus— 
women from the Park standing on the cement walks listen- 
ing, girls strolling about conspicuously, and boys loitering 
in the shadows, couples sitting on the cement coping of the 
deep windows. Gradually the evening light grew dimmer, and 
the groups lost distinction, were merged into a dark listening 
crowd. 

Sarah’s old disgust for Red Davis, because he had been so 
hard to get along with on the Annual board, died away re- 
proachfully as she listened to his clear tenor voice, recog- 
nized it as having been a part of the four years that were so 
nearly gone and that were so beautiful now that she felt that 
they were passing. 


“In the evening, by the moonlight, 
You can hear those darkies singing . . .” 

Willie Nagel was sitting just a little way from her. Even 
that made the night and the music come closer to her. She 
pitied his inadequate shoulders as he sat with head stiffly 
lifted and one little tuft of hair sticking up, singing away con- 
scientiously with the others, “lending his voice” to the music, 
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although the class had never taken any notice of him except 
as a joke. Astonishing tears came into her eyes, and she felt 
something straining at her breast, aching to reach the very 
heart of this sense of beauty, poignancy, and sadness; but all 
touched with absurdity. 

Between songs they were all flippant in the approved col- 
lege way. It was almost dark now. Sarah hoped no one had 
seen her cry. She put up her fist and rubbed at her cheek, 
pretending to brush away a mosquito. 

After they had tried to sing “The Pope, He Leads a Jolly 
Life,” which only a few determined Glee Club boys knew, the 
group began to break up. 

“Let’s end with ‘Vincent.’ Come on, now. ‘Hail to Vincent.’ 
Everyone knows that. No excuse for you fellows over there 
not singing this too. Come on. Make a noise, people.” 

During the pause before the last song, the dark ring of 
audience began to disperse; but now, hearing the college 
song, they stopped wherever they were and listened. All the 
class joined in with energy, but hastily now, as if anxious 
to get through. Willie Nagel and the others on the fringes 
of the class hailed Vincent as fervently as the little group 
in the centre. As soon as the song was finished, the group 
went to pieces at once. Gwen had been sitting just below © 
Sarah, leaning her head against Sarah’s good comfortable 
knees, between songs. She went off with Harry. Sarah was 
thrilled, wondering if they would get engaged tonight. A 
group of girls stopped, arguing and gesticulating, some try- 
ing to persuade others to go to the Blue Bonnet for ice- 
cream and end the year with a splendid spree. Sarah looked 
out over the campus trying to pick out the people from her 
own house. The girls waited for her just at the foot of the 
steps. 

“Are you looking for something?” 

Willie Nagel had come up to her. 

“Just for my family!” 

Then she saw that the girls were running away from her, 
giggling, and with arms tightly linked, whispering: “Isn’t 
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that the awfullest joke!” Sarah called to them to stop. Her 
face was fiery hot. But she didn’t really care, even if they 
had made a fool of her. Even to walk home with Willie 
Nagel was a better ending to this evening, and the girls 
knew it. 

“Well, I guess the singing is over,” Willie said. 

“T guess so.” Sarah laughed awkwardly. 

“Are you intending to go home now?” 

“I was trying to find the people from my house. They’ve 
gone on and left me, though, it seems.” 

“Well—uh—I hope you don’t object if I walk home with 
you.” 

“Oh no, I guess not.” 

She and Willie went solemnly down the steps together. 
Willie tried gallantly to help her. It made her feel awkward 
and foolish, partly because she wasn’t used to it, and partly 
because she was so much bigger than Willie Nagel. Her face 
was still burning. But the girls could laugh as much as they 
pleased. She felt a rush of something fierce and warm, de- 
fending Willie from the mockery of their laughter, and she 
marched ahead defiantly. 

“You don’t have to go home at once, do you?” she heard 
him asking her. 

“Well, I don’t know.” She paused. 

“We might walk around a little. It seems too fine a night 
to miss.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” she answered, with a gruff little laugh. 

They set off together, at random, down one of the campus 
bypaths. Both of them were silent at first and self-conscious 
as they brushed past other people, who tried to see who they 
were. But the crowd on the campus was thinning. The night 
was getting dark and it smelled of dew. Soon there were only 
wandering couples, whom the two met at intervals, or dimly 
glimpsed and avoided. 

“Would you like to sit down somewhere for a while?” 

“Y’d just as soon, I guess. I oughtn’t to stay out very long, 
though. There’s a whole gang of people staying at our house.” 
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“Oh, is that so? Do you have visitors?” 

“Oh yes, we always have visitors when there’s anything 
going on here.” 

“Well, I should think that would make it pleasant.” 

“Tt does. But it makes it strenuous.” 

They stopped at the east side of the science building. Sarah 
was dimly aware that Willie had been steering her toward 
these steps. She felt a special gallantry in his attitude to- 
night. It pleased her, but it made her feel foolish, and some- 
what wary. She bluffly derided the need of having his hand- 
kerchief spread down on the steps for her. “Oh, I never 
wear anything I’m afraid of spoiling!” she told him. “You 
needn’t do that for me.” 

“TI don’t know whether these steps are very clean.” 

“That doesn’t worry me. I wouldn’t sit here if it did.” 

She thought with self-reproach that she ought to be lady- 
like and let him put his nice clean handkerchief down for her 
and get it all dirty. Well, she couldn’t help it, she couldn’t 
make a fool of herself like that. She glared into the darkness. 
When she looked at Willie’s small, stiff, self-conscious shoul- 
ders, and his little tuft of hair she wanted to reassure him. 
She looked out over the dark campus, and breathed the dewy 
night odour that came up from the grass and from the bushes 
close to the brick wall. The tops of the tall trees stirred in the 
dimness of the evening sky. She drew a long breath, silently, 
and half-blissful weakness flowed through her. 

“Well,” Willie said with constraint, clearing his throat, 
“we had a very nice sing tonight.” 

“Tt didn’t seem to last long enough, though.” 

“Well, let me see.” He was trying to look at his watch. 
“JT should say that it had lasted over an hour.” He cleared his 
throat again. “Davis has a fine tenor voice.” 

' “Fis voice is all right, but he’s certainly ornery himself.” 

“Oh, is that so? He’s certainly a very fine fellow, though, 
wouldn’t you say? Our class has a great many fine fellows 
in it. It’s a privilege to belong.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Sarah answered, laughing awkwardly, 
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and thinking: “Oh dear, what compliment is it if he does 
admire me?” If he even admired Red Davis—! 

“Well, I’m afraid the good old class won’t get together 
many more times.” 

ceNTi@ 7 

“Are you chilly?” he asked with stiff solicitude. He offered 
gallantly: “Perhaps you’d better put on my coat.” 

Sarah scoffed at the notion. “No, I should say not. Don’t 
you give me that. I don’t need it any more than you do. 
When I get too cold, I won’t stay here any longer.” 

He stopped in the act of pulling off the coat, overborne by 
Sarah’s brusque refusal, and disappointed at having his gal- 
lantry refused. 

“Td hate to have you take cold,” he persisted. 

“You needn’t worry. I won’t sit here if I begin to freeze.” 

He put on his coat again, not knowing how to insist. His 
hand brushed against Sarah’s arm. Again that weakness 
flowed through her, strangely mixed with pain. She felt as 
if the slight mysterious stirring of the tree-tops was within 
her own breast. She stared straight ahead of her, holding 
tightly to her strength, fighting against the beauty of the 
night. Pity swelled in her throat, melting her constraint, and 
she hated herself for not taking Willie’s coat when he had 
wanted to give it to her. 

Again that little ministerial clearing of the throat. “Ungh! 
Well, I suppose you have your plans all made for next year?” 

“Oh yes, I suppose they’re made.” 

“You're planning to teach?” 

“Oh, yes! Of course. That’s what everyone does.” 

“You think you'll enjoy teaching?” 

“T don’t know. I guess I’ll have to do it, anyway.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Oh well, it’s about the only thing that seems to turn up 
when college is over. Most girls seem to have to teach. I don’t 
intend to do it all my life, though.” 

“You have something else in mind, have you?” 

“T’ve thought of a lot of things.” 
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“I think you'll be a very successful teacher,” he hastened 
to say, with stiff gallantry. 

“T don’t know whether I will be or not.” 

“T don’t believe you'll fail at anything you undertake,” he 
assured her. Sarah tried to laugh, but she felt warm and 
grateful. “What subject are you planning to teach?” 

“Everything, probably. A little of everything, including 
basket-ball. If I go to some little burg, and I suppose I will.” 

“You have a position in mind, then?” 

“I have several in mind, but I don’t know that I'll get 
any of them!” 

Instead of protesting and reassuring her, Willie was silent 
for a while, and then said: “Well, I don’t expect to remain 
in teaching permanently myself. I want to get a little money 
ahead so that I can complete my training for the ministry. 
It takes money.” 

“Everything does.” 

“T believe you’d find some scope for your talents there,” 
he went on ponderously. 

“In the ministry!” Sarah demanded. “No, sir, ’ve been a 
preacher’s daughter and I don’t care to be a preacher.” 

He answered stiffly: “I didn’t mean that you should study 
for the ministry yourself.” 

“Oh, I know you didn’t. It just sounded that way.” 

There was a difficult pause. Then he asked: “You haven’t 
any prejudices against the ministry, I hope?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, embarrassed. “But 
then, I don’t believe a lot of things. I told you, I guess.” 

“But don’t you think it’s a way of doing good?” he asked 
earnestly. “Don’t you think it’s real service?” 

“Oh, I suppose so—may be.—Yes, dad did good.” 

“T, umgh, well I don’t know that I accept any set creed 
myself. But our denomination doesn’t require that. I was 
referring more to the work with the young people, and— 
things of that kind in connexion with the church. The 
churches are making great strides in that direction these 
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days. That was what I had in mind when I spoke of the 
ministry giving scope for your abilities.” 

She laughed, partly from embarrassment, edging away 
from his earnestness. “No, I guess ’m out of everything 
like that.” 

“Td hate to believe you meant that. It seems to me that 
you'd be the very person—” He swallowed. “Your objection 
to creeds doesn’t—I hope it doesn’t extend to all of the minis- 
try? You know, with our denomination—I can’t quite be- 
lieve you really feel that way. If you just made the attempt, 
I think you’d find a great opportunity for service there. I 
hope—well, I hope this objection won’t keep you from listen- 
ing to what I want to say to you.” 

His voice was unhappy, but determined. Sarah scarcely 
breathed. Her eyes grew large with awe. Her heart began 
to beat in wild surprise. His hand was trembling on his 
thin little knee. 

“I don’t know whether you realize—I’ve grown to think a 
great deal of you in our—our association together. I admire 
you more than any girl I’ve ever—umgh, had the honour of 
knowing.” Sarah mumbled something incoherent. Her cheeks 
were furiously hot. “So I wanted to speak to you tonight. 
Id like to feel—before I went away from here... .” 

Sarah was wildly silent. He put out his arm cautiously 
and tried to find her waist in the darkness—while she sat 
rigid, not daring to move, for fear that treacherous weakness 
would overcome her. She pitied even his little tuft of hair 
/ so that she could hardly bear it. She wanted to comfort him, 
to reassure him and make him go away happy; but some- 
thing sturdy and downright in her held her back. She fought 
the wild impulse to throw everything before him and let 
him take what he could of it and be happy—just because 
he was such a skimpy little creature!—because nature. had 
been mean enough to make him that way! He tried clum- 
sily to find her cheek. Without knowing what she was doing 
she resisted. After an awkward and undignified struggle she 
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got up and began to walk down the path very fast and Willie 
after her. 

She heard his resentful voice. “I hope I haven’t offended 
you.” 

She was ashamed. “Oh, no!” She laughed bluffly. 

“You needn’t run away from me. I don’t intend to force 
myself upon you,” he panted with dignity. 

Sarah made herself pause. “Oh, no—only—” 

“You don’t think you could—” 

She shook her head and looked away from him. They were 
standing now beside that birch-tree near the house where 
the Satterleys had lived. Sarah thought of Donald. She might 
have devoted herself to Donald’s career, given herself to tak- 
ing care of him—but Willie, the ministry, “our denomina- 
tion.” . . . It was nothing but blind old feminine instincts 
that made her dream of doing that. 

He was pleading again. “Well, if you can’t—anyway, I 
want to say that your friendship has meant a great deal to 
me this year.” 

Sarah had a shamed, mannish feeling and wanted to laugh 
it off. 

“Well, I—I don’t want you to think I’ve got anything 
against you, or anything like that. It’s just—well, I don’t 
believe I want to make any plans like that. I couldn’t be 
a minister’s wife. I don’t know what I do want to do.” 

“Perhaps you'll change your mind,” he insisted. 

She shook her head. “No, I guess not.” 

“You don’t think you could?” 

They were still standing beside the birch-tree. The Sat- 
terley house was dark and changed. Sarah began to walk 
on again. She kept stiffly apart from Willie, ashamed of her- 
self for doing so. 

When they reached her own house, Willie stopped. She 
had company. He wouldn’t come in. His voice shook as he 
told her: “Well, I’ll have to say good-bye to you then... .” 
Sarah was dumb. She stood in fear of another undignified 
struggle; but Willie only shook hands with her, with an 
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awkward and painful pressure; and then she went breath- 
lessly into the house. She paused in the hall, listening in 
horrified pain to his defeated footsteps going away from her 
down the long cement walk. 

Then she was aware of feeling very heated and excited. 
She leaned against the closed door and her eyes shone. She 
had had a proposal! It was even more amazing and incredible 
than the sight of her own name in print under the title of 
her sonnet in the college magazine. Someone had wanted to 
marry her. 

“Sarah, is that you?” 

“Yes. I’m coming.” 

They were all gathered in the living-room. Wilma was 
sitting on the floor near Mrs. Emerson, adoring her because 
she wore such pretty rings and dressed fashionably even 
if she was married and middle-aged and had two daughters. 
They went on talking with placid relish of the singing and 
how beautiful it had sounded in the open air. Sarah felt as 
if they must all see how her cheeks were burning. But no one 
seemed to notice. 

“Sarah, we missed you.” 

“ve been walking around a little while.” 

She went upstairs with her cousin Grace. Wilma had re- 
fused to be banished from their room and from the delights 
of their nocturnal conversations, and Sarah had to make up 
a cot for her. Sarah felt as if all her movements—even mak- 
ing up the cot with bedding that didn’t fit—were miraculously 
easy and light. As she took down her hair, she thrilled at the 
glimpse of its length and shining fairness in the mirror, and 
at the whiteness and largeness of her shoulders. Even Grace 
seemed to feel the difference in her. 

“T wish I had half that hair!” Grace said enviously. 

“Yes, but the way Sarah Bonney combs it, it doesn’t 
look like anything!” 

“Now, small one, you be respectful to your sister if you 
want to stay in here with us.” 

Sarah’s cheeks were hot. She forgot Willie’s deficiencies, 
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and her own ungraceful reception of the proposal, and rev- 
elled in a glow of mysterious feminine pride. Willie Nagel 


had set her upon that strange throne of complacent, beloved - 


femininity, and crowned her with a crown she wanted even 
while she rejected it. She lay warm and thrilling beside the 
unconscious Grace. When she thought of Willie’s little crest 
of hair, she could have cried. She couldn’t possibly marry 
him, and maybe no one else would ever ask her. But someone 
had been in love with her, even if she wasn’t a cute girl. 
Now she could put her hands on her large white breasts and 
feel their soft amplitude without that grinding personal pain, 
with only a kind of pain that was large and deep and sus- 
taining, like thoughts of night and death and sorrow in 


poetry. 


VO  ——Ee 


Chapter 2 


ARAH came tramping down the long Chi- 
cago street through a smoky, wintry twilight. 
She had been at a settlement house. The 
air had felt so good, and her mind was so 
brimming full of all that she had seen, that 
she had wanted to walk the whole way home. 

The cold and the bare trees made her 
think of Corinth. It was the farming community where she 
had taught for two years. She used to wait with the other 
teachers, on their way to supper at Mrs. Carlstrom’s 
boarding-house, while the long black body of the Flyer 
thundered past them and sent back festoons of smoke that 
were small and chill in the pallor of the evening sky. The 
gitls had shivered, squeezing their linked arms together, and 
moaned: “Don’t you wish you were on that train?” When 
the train was gone, the long railroad tracks hummed and the 
angular outline of the farmer’s elevator was cut with a bare, 
stark dignity against the empty sky. 

Corinth—one business street with its small stores, frame 
houses; and whichever way the girls had walked, they had 
come soon to cornfields, bleached and withered gold, rattling 
in the cold wind—and now she was in Chicago! She exulted 
in the roar of traffic, the homegoing crowds, repeating over 
and over to herself two lines from one of the poems she had 
copied into the booklet she had begun in Mr. Wilder’s class 
and had been keeping ever since. 


“When I go out in crowded places, 


I cannot breathe for all the faces .. .” 


Her feet trampled out the rhythm. Corinth had seemed so 
far away from everywhere—although it was close to Framp- 
193 
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ton, so close that she could go home over week-ends and get 
her laundry done there. Often at night, when she was kept 
awake by the coffee she had drunk at one of the big Metho- 
dist church-suppers, she used to thrash about helplessly in 
bed trying to decide that instant what it was that she wanted 
to do. Nothing seemed really serious to her unless she could 
actually see that it was “benefiting the world.” When she had 
studied sociology at college, she had wanted to rush right out 
and change everything. Coming home from class, she had 
exulted in her strength, and been hotly glad to pour it out 
upon some cause. She had seen herself as a Jane Addams, a 
Clara Barton, an Olive Schreiner—only greater than any of 
them. But what to do—what “line of work to take up,” as 
all the college lecturers had put it? She had just started out 
teaching like all the rest. There could be something in teach- 
ing, if only schools weren’t so set, and all the people in town 
so critical. But Corinth had seemed so quiet and small. She 
had liked it, but half her liking had come from the knowl- 
edge that she was destined to go away. She had wanted “real 
life,” a hot push of struggle and ferment that would test her 
purpose and her power and put a sharp edge upon all her 
abilities. 


“When I go out in crowded places, 
I cannot breathe for all the faces, 
All the lips and all the eyes, 


All that lives from all that dies. . . .” 


She had felt that way at the settlement house this afternoon, 
pushing through the noisy crowd in the dingy streets in the 
midst of the hot-blooded throng of black-eyed children. She 
wanted to be where people were really poor. In the very 
worst of things. Where there was hunger ‘and raw seething 
life. No one was poor enough at home in lowa. There was 
only that one half-witted family in Morning Sun to whom 
the ladies of the Church had been able to give baby clothes 
and Thanksgiving baskets. Her course in physical training 
and playground work, for which she had borrowed the 
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money from her mother’s legacy from Aunt Abbie Warren to 
add to the two hundred dollars she had saved from her teach- 
ing (refusing to fritter away her salary upon candy at the 
drug-store and trips to Des Moines, like the other teachers) 
was her wedge for getting into “crowded places.” 

Not that teaching in Corinth had been lying in a feather- 
bed!—not when she had that dreadful Paul Rudersdorf in 
her classes. She had managed him, though. Before she left, 
she had brought him to time! And she had liked the old 
ruffian, no matter what he did. Once she had made him draw 
on the board the diagram of a cyclone, and where it had hit 
a silly little house with a smoking chimney, he had printed: 
“BING!” 

Now she looked back upon that long winter. It had a bare 
simplicity. The closely woven life of the little community— 
the huge suppers in the church basement, where there were 
big meat sandwiches and coffee in thick cups; the ride in a 
bob-sled with her basket-ball girls to Hayfield; big meals 
in the country; hurrying down the snowy walk to the post 
office past men in overalls and boots and sheepskin coats 
clustered about the entrance to the garage—lay in her mem- 
ory under a light strangely serene; an episode simple and 
rugged and bucolic it seemed to her now in the crowded 
street, set apart and cherished in her experience. 

Now she was plunging into the very midst of this new 
vivid life. It was like a holiday to her instead of work. It 
was what college should have been—her own kind of college. 
She had never been a part of Vincent, as Warren had grown 
to be—as Wilma and Wilfred were without thought or effort. 
Warren had accepted its standards and she had grown away 
from them. Warren had grown deeper and deeper into that 
life until in his Senior year—president of the Senior Council, 
president of the Glee Club, engaged to Ethel Townsend— 
he had been at the very centre of it. But Sarah had remained 
always a little outside. She had not used up her strength 
and ardour—all those four years they had been essentially 
accumulating. To Warren, college was still the most wonder- 
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ful thing in the world. Sarah’s life spread ahead of her, all 
to be used. 

She turned into the smoke-grimed street where she roomed. 
Susie Lee was at home. Sarah made the usual pause to look 
for letters on the marble top of the gloomy hall tree. There 
were two—one from Corinth, one from home. At the head of 
the stairs she stood a moment, in the breathing dusk, feeling 
all about her the life of the house—the landlady pottering 
about downstairs and fussing with her three cats; old Mary 
down\in the big warm kitchen in the basement; Miss Farmer 
shut in tightly with her dingy secrecy; and up here, her own 
lighted room, which she shared with Susie Lee. 

She heard Susie Lee’s plaintive little Southern voice de- 
manding: “Where you been?” 

Sarah answered, glowing: “Oh, I’ve had great experi- 
ences !” 

“What you-all been doin’? I’ve been waiting about ten 
hours for you-all to get home.” 

“Well, here I am!” 

Sarah swooped joyously down upon Susie Lee, who was 
curled on her rumpled cot, small and dark in her red silk 
kimono. Susie Lee squealed piteously in Sarah’s clutch. 

“Say—ruh! Oh, you’re so strong! You’re just like a giant!” 

“Y’m strong, am I?” Sarah demanded with satisfaction. 
“Poor little infant, couldn’t she stand it to be by herself?” 

“Well, I don’t guess I was going off to dinner by myself,” 
Susie Lee said resentfully. “I just bet you-all went and had 
something good.” 

“Not a bite. Don’t you know I’m in training? I can’t af- 
ford a pound, or I'll never be able to do that darned Dance ~ 
of the Lark.” 

“Well, I can tell you, I’m about to starve. Don’t wait. 
Say—ruh. Come with me to dinner. I won’t go alone to that. 
boarding-house. I’m afraid to give my ticket to the man.” 

“Oh, you little fool!” 

Susie Lee begged her, “Get to the wash-bowl, honey, be-- 
fore Miss Do-funny gets started.” Sarah whistled loudly for 
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Miss Farmer’s benefit as she tramped out to the lavatory in 
the curtained alcove in the hall. She splashed joyously, grin- 
ning when she heard Miss Farmer’s steps go mincing down 
the hall and then discreetly back again. “Miss Do-funny,” as 
Susie Lee called anyone who didn’t suit her, was such an ass! 
Sarah had written mother about her, how she screeched and 
dove back into her room if the girls happened to see her in 
her kimono. Well, probably the poor creature had reasons. 
Probably there wasn’t much to her before she got her war- 
paint on. 
“After the ball was over,” 


Sarah hummed, 

“Mary took out her glass eye... .” 
Oh, and she wanted to tell mother, too, about this absolutely 
gorgiferous soap! The family always teased her about her 
adoration of soap—she loved it, and she loved the smell of 
camphor, and tar, and carbolic, and pine-needles—she rev- 
elled in the thought of them. The cleanliness of the greenish- 
white cake, thick and smooth as cream, penetrated the 
mustiness of the alcove, with its faded red curtain. 


“Put her false leg in the corner—” 


Sarah rubbed vigorously. She tramped back into the room 
with her hands in a pink glow. 

Susie Lee leaned against Sarah’s shoulder, staring dream- 
ily at their two faces in the tilted mirror. “Oh, Say—ruh, I 
sure do love yo’ complexion,” she moaned. “Honey, you got 
the grandest skin!” She sighed, gazing into the hazel black- 
lashed eyes in her pretty, sallow little face in the mirror, then 
carefully pushed a curling spray of black hair from her fore- 
head, still dreamily watching. 

Sarah said gruffly: “Oh yes, I’m a charmer!” But she 
blushed. The girls at school exclaimed over her white skin 


and the smoothness of her shoulders. Her neck and shoulders 


were really handsome in her black evening gown. Was she 
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really getting better-looking as she got older? She couldn’t 
help being pleased with the cold fresh pink of her cheeks and 
the becoming brown of her thick velour hat. 

“Honey, do you know one thing? I’m about to starve.” 

“T’ve got to look into my letters first.” 

Sarah plumped down on the cot, prepared to read while 
Susie Lee finished the many rites of her toilet-—brushed and 
brushed her hair, leaned toward the glass and pulled a wavy 
lock carefully over her forehead, then brushed it back again— 
put toilet water in her eyebrows and stood thoughtfully 
sniffing the bottle... . 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake! One’s from Paul Rudersdorf!” 

“Who’s he? Honey, your beau?” 

Sarah shrieked. “Great guns! I should say not! The mean- 
est boy I ever had in my classes. We got to be good friends, 
though. Old Paulus!” 

She thought perhaps she could let dad’s wait. But Susie 
Lee was still putting on her hat. 

0) es 

“What’s the matter? Say—ruh. . . .” 

Susie Lee came over to her. She sat down on the cot and 
timidly stroked Sarah’s sleeve. 

Sarah looked up. Her eyes were wide and amazed. A sharp, 
incredulous, twisting pain ripped through the whole fabric 
of her happiness. She saw Susie’s frightened little face and 
she said bluntly: “I’ve got to go home!” 

She started to open bureau drawers and sort out her 
clothes. Susie Lee gently followed her about, wanting to help, 
too much of a lady to speak of her own terror in being de- 
serted by her protector. 

“I never thought of mother being sick. Isn’t it awful how 
things just drop down on you? Always when everything is 
best!” 

She had a sharp, painful vision of the streets swarming 
with noisy life. She snatched things out of her drawer, not 
daring to look at the dresser where Susie Lee’s many little 
dainty, dishevelled brushes and bottles and chains were scat- 
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tered in a bright, pretty confusion. When she went to the 
closet for her clothes, her black evening gown, hanging in 
straight lustrous folds, seemed to hold all the richness and 
newness of the life she was leaving. She was just starting! 
Her hands trembled as she took down the dress. What kind 
of person was she, to think of all that when her mother was 
ill? She couldn’t wait to get home, but she couldn’t bear to 
leave all this. It was as if there had been a bright pathway 
opening up before her, broadening and getting brighter— 
today at its most golden!—and then abruptly the movement 
had changed, something had forced her about, she was going 
into darkness. 


2 


Sarah got out at the dingy brick station at Frampton. She 
had a soiled, unsettled feeling from her journey. She looked 
round for her father or Wilfred—a gloved hand clutched her 
arm. “Why, Wilma Bonney, I didn’t know you!” To think of 
this tall, thin, smartly dressed girl in the blue coat and orange 
scarf being Wilma! Sarah never could believe that the twins 
were grown-up. “Aren’t you the sport, though, young one!” 
Wilma quickly gave up the polite effort to take Sarah’s bag 
and Sarah marched along with it. 

“Where’s dad?” 

“He couldn’t get away from the college.” 

They stood waiting for the Vincent Park car. The air was 
bitter and bright. The familiar stores looked small now. Sarah 
had an ache of homesickness for the roar and rush of the 
Chicago streets. She dug her hands into the deep cuffs of her 
coat sleeves to get them warm, and asked, with a sudden 
thrust of fear: “Small one—how’s mother?” 

“Oh—just the same, I guess.” 

Wilma was vague. She was always helpless and warily 
evasive in family crises. She looked quite dashing, tall and 
grown-up, but when they were seated in the car, Sarah could 
see that the face under the smart sports hat was still a child’s. 
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There was a weakness about the large blue eyes and wide, 
pretty mouth and delicate skin. Wilma was wearing shell- 
rimmed glasses now, like most of the college students. The 
shining brown of the tortoise-shell had a clean look against 
the fineness and freshness of her skin. 

But it was of no use asking anything of Wilma. Sarah 
would have to find out for herself. At first it had seemed to 
her incredible that anything should really be the matter with 
mother; but now she sat in an impatience of dread and anxi- 
ety while. the car swerved round endless corners until at last 
it passed the brick church and stopped beside the campus. 
Sarah slammed down her bag in the hall. Her mother was 
just getting up from the davenport in the living-room. 

“Don’t get up, mother!” Sarah called sharply. 

“Oh, I want to see you.” 

Now that fear moved, like something actual, in her heart 
and choked in her throat. In an agony of apprehension she 
hugged her mother, her eyes devouring the plain, beloved 
face. Mother looked almost as usual. Perhaps her hair was 
more grey, and her eyes were a little tired. ... 

“Mother—” 

“Well, I’m glad you got here, Sarah. Was it a hard trip?” 

Mother’s manner was the same as always—amild, practical, 
self-possessed. Sarah had a feeling, first of let-down from the 
torturing anxieties of her journey, and then of flooding, 
happy relief. It could not be so bad. Nothing could be very 
bad where mother was. 

“Oh, it was dirty. They keep the trains too hot. It wasn’t 
bad.” 

“There’s plenty of warm water if you want a bath.” 

Wilfred came in a few minutes later, and then her father. 
His greeting was more eager than Mrs. Bonney’s had been. 
He was relieved to have Sarah at home. There was no chance 
to talk with either of them before dinner—slowly prepared 
by Wilma, but adequately in the end—and after that, the 
Glucks came in. They were as funny and nice as ever. Sarah 
laughed eagerly at Mrs. Gluck’s recital of her stay in a 
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hospital, waving her hands about with dramatic abandon— 
Dr. Gluck murmuring a gentle “Ach, nun, Madchen,’ when 
she grew too vociferous. Her queer grey eyes glittered with a 
wild light. She was wearing the most dreadful plaid woollen 
blouse, and strands of black hair stood out fuzzily all about 
her ruddy face. But she was as warmly and overwhelm- 
ingly kind-hearted as ever. She made of a hospital experience 
| an eccentric and exaggerated comedy of errors, so that Wil- 
_» fred, laughing delightedly at her, almost wished that he could 
go to a hospital himself. Nothing seemed so bad when the 
Glucks were there. All the most special and delightful fea- 
tures of the life of Vincent Park were summed up in them. 
They left early, but even then Sarah could not talk with her 
mother. 

“We'll talk about it tomorrow,” Mrs. Bonney said, in her 
calm judicious way. “You’re tired now. We all are. Tomorrow 
morning we can have time to talk things over as we please.” 

It was sensible. Mother never would discuss things at night. 
“T prefer daylight upon this,” was an old saying of hers. But 
it was really of no use talking to anyone but mother. Dad 
only wanted to pour out all his fears and then to be reassured. 
He could not face the idea of actual misfortune to anyone he 
loved. It was a little bit chilling to have mother so imper- 
sonal, putting everything in such a matter-of-fact, undra- 
matic light. But it was reassuring. Sarah knew, from the 
pressure of her mother’s arms when she said good-night, that 
mother was glad to have her at home. 

This was her own room again—a little bare without her 
favourite pictures. It was actually her own view again from 
the window—the wide lawn sloping to the vacant lot where 
brown hummocks of grass stuck through the snow under the 
bright glow of a big corner light. Nothing could be really 
wrong. Everything was just the same. 

The next morning she could see well enough that she was 
needed. The glow of the evening, with its warmth of home- 
coming, was gone. They had been having a cleaning woman 
come in for a few hours every day and Wilma had been get- 
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ting the dinners. This helper was a thin, knobby, dragged- 
out woman in an old grey sweater and faded cap. She kept 
coming to the door of the living-room and demanding life- 
lessly: “What you want I should do next, missus?” There 
was a strange kind of chill and desolation in the morning at- 
mosphere of the house. The doctor had said that mother must 
not get up before ten o’clock. The house was dismal without 
her. Sarah went down to the furnace room and stoked ener- 
getically. The order in the house was only on top. Her father 
and Wilfred had looked uncomfortable and forlorn at break- 
fast, much as they looked at house-cleaning time. Well, that 
would be changed! This house was going to be really kept. 

Soon after ten Mrs. Bonney came downstairs. 

“That woman isn’t any good!” Sarah snorted. “I can do 
more in an hour than she can in a day.” 

“T think you ought to have some help, though,” Mrs. Bon- 
ney said mildly. “I can’t do very much just now, and you’ve 
been out of housekeeping for a long time.” 

“J don’t need anyone. Rather do it myself,” Sarah said 
gruffly. 

She could see easily enough this morning, in the unrelent- 
ing winter light, that her mother did not look well. There was 
that tired look in her eyes. She had overdone during those 
last few weeks of Grandpa Bonney’s illness, Wilfred told 
Sarah. “I ought to have been here. I oughtn’t to have been 
gallivanting off by myself,’ Sarah thought in fierce self- 
reproach. She put down her dusting-cloth. That fear came 
choking into her throat again. She could not stand it any 
longer. There were faint sounds from upstairs. She went up 
and found her mother moving about in her room, slowly 
putting it to rights. 

“You don’t need to do that, mother. Why did I come 
home?” 

“Oh, I can do little things like this. I prefer it. You mustn’t 
go at things too hard and get all tired out this first day. Be- 
sides, you'll want to look after your trunk when it comes.” 
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Sarah stood in the doorway. Her trunk! Wasn’t that just 
like mother? She blurted desperately: “Mother, I wish you'd 
talk to me about this.” 

A mist forced itself into her eyes and they smarted. The 
pale winter light through the white curtains, the shine of the 
chilly mirror, seemed to hurt them. 

“Dad didn’t really tell me a thing. But he was worried to 
death.” 

In the short, troubled silence that followed she could hear 
the cleaning woman’s mop thump faintly on the back stairs. 

Her mother spoke in her usual concise, impersonal way. 
“Yes, I intend to talk it over with you, of course, Sarah. 
Come in.” And after Sarah had seated herself on the edge of 
the bed, staring at her with desperate eyes, Mrs. Bonney 
went on comfortingly: “You mustn’t be worried by what 
your father tells you. He gets wrought up over things, you 
know. You must discount a certain amount of that.” 

“Yes, but it’s something, mother. You needn’t pretend 
that it isn’t.” 

“No, certainly I don’t pretend that. It’s serious, of course,” 
Mrs. Bonney said thoughtfully and consideringly, “or I 
wouldn’t have let dad send for you. But it isn’t necessarily 
dangerous. We must simply consider all the chances. It was 
too bad to have you sent for, Sarah. But dad thought you 
must be here. And I wanted someone more reliable than 
Wilma at the helm.” 

“IT wanted to be sent for,” Sarah declared. She threw away 
passionately the thought of the eager life that she had left. 

“Well, now that you’re here, I’m very glad. I can feel safe, 
leaving the household in your charge for a little while. Then, 
when I’m at home again, you can go back to your work.” 

It did not sound tragic in her mother’s brief but thorough 
recital. Mrs. Bonney spoke as coolly, as dispassionately, as 
if she were personally unconcerned in the matter. Both the 
doctors thought that her appendix was causing the trouble. 
But there might be complications. Dr. Ranney wanted to go 
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on treating her; but Dr. Falk said that she could not get 
better without an operation, and she herself preferred that 
to dragging on with the treatment. 

“Now, Sarah, I want you to take this just as sensibly as 
you can and not let go of yourself. You know, you’ re the 
one we depend on. I wish it hadn’t needed to break into your 
school year—” 

“Oh, mother, what do I care about that!” 

“Why, cettainly you care about it. I do, very much. But I 
hope that you can go back without losing too much time. 
Now that you’re here, and can help dad and the others, I 
think that I shall go to the hospital at once. If it’s to be done, 
there’s no use in waiting. Your father won’t have any peace 
until it’s over.” 

There was a banging and loud talking at the front door. 
“Yer trunk’s come, missus!” the cleaning woman shouted 
dismally up the stairs. 

“Go down,” Mrs. Bonney said. “We can talk about this 
again. I have a few other things that I want to say to you. 
But they can wait.” 

Sarah hurried down, winking the mist out of her eyes. She 
almost believed in the sensible person who gave orders to the 
two men and cautioned them about the landing. “It’s a heavy 
one!” “Yes, I know it is.” In the trunk were her black eve- 
ning gown, her black slippers, her black silk gymnasium suit, 
all the remnants of that experience, so bright and promising 
while it lasted, so strange and incongruous now. But she 
could put everything aside while the trunk was being taken 
up to her room, while she got out her purse and made change 
and cleaned up after the men’s muddy shoes. 

When she looked into the bedroom again, her mother’s 
eyes were closed and she seemed to be resting. Sarah tiptoed 
away. Again her mind was flooded with a brightness of re- 
lief. It was not something dark and threatening and horrible. 
It was just a disagreeable necessity—the kind of thing that 
might happen to anyone, and that did to most people. It 
must be planned for, and gone through with, and then they 
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would all go about their ordinary business. Nearly everyone 
had appendicitis. It was silly to have made so much of it— 
so much of leaving Chicago. Mother was perfectly herself, 
and nothing terrible could happen. This was “looking at the 
thing by daylight.” 

There was a feeling of noon. Sarah took pleasure in giving 
her poor, neglected family a decent meal. “Gee, this seems 
more like it!” Wilfred said boyishly. When he left the dining- 
room, he drew his hand down Sarah’s arm affectionately. 
Exultant, and pleased with herself, she carried the dishes into 
the kitchen and gave the cleaning woman strict directions. 
There was a relish in doing her part in this difficult time. 
They acknowledged her now as the stand-by and didn’t 
simply take her for granted. 

The afternoon was a blank, quiet time. Quite unexpectedly, 
all the work was finished. Sarah discovered that she was 
tired. It was a pleasant fattgue, steeped in relief, that a snug 
little rest with a book and an apple would assuage. She 
ranged through the books on-her shelf. It was so long since 
she had looked into them that the worn, familiar pages were 
fresh to her again. While her mother talked with two of the 
faculty ladies who had called, Sarah lay on her bed upstairs, 
snuggled under a quilt, and read Huckleberry Finn for per- 
haps the fifteenth time. Home was warm and beloved. It sur- 
rounded her. Her room in Chicago was so far away that she 
saw it through a haze. 

She went to bed early, so sleepy that she couldn’t keep 
awake, she declared, if the world tumbled down. Everything 
would go smoothly and methodically, just as mother had 
said. Mother was still herself, and that meant that the whole 
world was sane and secure. Sarah slipped gently into warm 
oblivion. 
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Wilma said in an urgent, frightened voice: “Sister! The 
telephone’s been ringing and ringing!” 
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Sarah’s sleep-drugged consciousness of the sound became 
suddenly realization. She jerked herself up in bed before she 
actually awoke. She heard the loud, long, persistent jangle 
of the telephone-bell downstairs and sprang out upon her 
chilly bedside rug. Wilma, in her long, white flannel night- 
dress, her face pale and her eyes dark with fright, stood just 
inside the doorway. 

“Why didn’t you answer it?” Sarah demanded. 

“T was afraid to.” 

Sarah gave a fierce snort of disgust. Wilma’s lips trembled. 

“Never mind. Dad’s gone down.” 

Sarah caught up her corduroy bath-robe and went out to 
the stairway. “Go and get your bath-robe—you’ll freeze,” 
she commanded Wilma fiercely. Wilma came out of her bed- 
room huddling the blue bath-robe around her... . 

“What do you suppose it is, sister?” 

“T don’t know. Listen.”. . . 

Wilma clutched childishly at Sarah’s arm as they stood 
shivering, straining to hear. Wilfred’s door was closed. He 
was asleep. 

Sarah’s mind ranged wildly—but beyond a certain point 
it would not go. Everything had moved just as they had 
planned. Nothing could happen now. It was an anticlimax. 
Her mother had gone to the hospital just when Dr. Falk had 
decided. Sarah had waited with her father there. Her whole 
heart had melted with affection for him as she leaned her 
cheek against his thick hair, and felt the hurt of the knife 
and change that he carried in his pockets, even now, when 
this was happening. The little room was clean and chill. 
Motionless, cool, in blue and gilt, stood a china figure of the 
Virgin on a shiny pedestal. All the footsteps were deadened 
on the rubber matting of the stairs... . And then it was 
over, as she had known it would be over. Of course nothing 
could have happened to mother. The world had rocked peril- 
ously for a little while, but it was righted. Outside, the black 
winter trees were so vivid that their lines sang against the 
brightness of the blue sky. The house was warm and home- 
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like and cheerful. They had good news, the only possible 
news, to tell, All her blood was warm with a tired, sweet re- 
lief, and she could sleep... . 

Their father’s voice stopped. He hung up the receiver. An 
immense silence flooded the house. It stopped everything— 
the ticking of the clock, their breath, the beating of their 
hearts. Then they heard him come toward the stairs. They 

were startled out of conjecture. They could only stand, with 
Wilma’s hand clutching Sarah’s arm. When he got as far as 
the landing, he saw them. He looked up at them. There was 
a lost bleak greyness in the dazed stare of his eyes. He said 
in a strange, amazed voice: “Girls. Mother died a few min- 
utes ago.” 


Chapter 3 

CNET ARAH left the dishes and went to the front 

~jdoor when she heard her father leave. 

¥4|‘Good-bye, dad!” she called. He turned and 

YA\|waved to her. He liked to have her see him 
| off. 

She went back to the kitchen. She poured 
the steaming rinse water over the dishes, 
went out to the small, sunny back porch to set the milk-bottle 
in the chill, spotless refrigerator. All the time, she felt her- 
self buoyed up by the tireless magic strength that had pos- 
sessed her ever since the night of mother’s death, when she 
had taken the household in charge. She hurried upstairs to 
make the beds. There were only her own and her father’s. 
She would not, need not, stop to think of that. Wilfred and 
Wilma were still within her thoughts and her care. The brisk- 
ness of her busy movements kept out of her mind the ringing 
of those perilous, unforgotten words—“Mother died a few 
minutes ago.” ... They sounded, but curiously dim, a 
long way off. There was not time to stop to realize them 
now. 

The mail-man went up the front steps and down. The in- 
stant that she heard that rattle of the metal flap on the mail- 
box, Sarah bolted down the stairs. She went out to the porch, 
shivering, and opened the bottom of the box. A postal card 
fell out, a letter for her father, then a square envelope of 
thick grey stationery addressed in Wilma’s large handwriting. 
She felt in the box, hurting her fingers on the metal. Nothing 
from Wilfred. This was all. But she had this letter at least, to 
feed her hungry anxiety, and it was thick and bulky, 

Sarah took the letter into the living-room and plumped 
down on the davenport. Shiny snapshots were folded inside 
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the pages. She gave them a hasty, eager glance and then 
dived hungrily into the letter. 

It was long. Wilma’s marriage actually seemed to have 
transformed her utterly. Sarah stopped with shining, staring 
eyes to consider the marvel of that. Before, when Wilma had 
written to Sarah in Corinth and in Chicago, her letters had 
been nothing but cool, dutiful little statements of fact. “Dad 
‘was out of town over Sunday.” “Mary Simonds is engaged.” 
Now she wrote everything—raved—put in clippings and 
pressed leaves and kodak pictures. “Dearest old Sally,” she 
began. It was “Dick” in every sentence. Her striped silk 
dress was just the thing. She was getting the most terrible 
sunburn. She still liked that bride from Illinois. And then 
Wiew, Dick,” “Dick.” 

Sarah looked at the snapshots. Some of the camp, then 
Dick in uniform, Wilma, Wilma and Dick smiling into bright 
New Mexican sunshine. Wilma had her glasses off, of course. 
“Little idiot, bet she goes without ’em all the time now!” The 
tall, thin figure in sweater and felt hat was astonishingly 
fashionable and splendid. That same radiance seemed to 
come from the glossy little snapshot as had almost blinded 
Sarah when Wilma had leaned from the platform of the mov- 
ing train to wave good-bye to her and to dad. 

Wilma!—to think of her little Wilma, the “small one,” 
away from home, in New Mexico, married! The letter, the 
pictures, could not make it believable. Even the title proudly 
and dashingly written on the flap of the envelope: “Mrs. 
Richard C. Collins.” 

Sarah read all through the letter again and looked over the 
pictures. That was all for this morning. There would be 
nothing else until three o’clock. She might hear from Wilfred 
then—a quick throb of pain and fear went through her. There 
might be something from Montana. Warren had delegated 
all his letter-writing to Ethel, but the letters were filled with 
items about Warren junior, and Sarah devoured them ea- 
ent Letters kept up the fierce, exciting change and move- 

that had descended upon the household, keeping off its 
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emptiness, keeping away the ringing of those words that need 
not then be taken into her mind—“Mother died a few min- 
utes ago.”. 4 4 

She had never yet been forced really to consider them. 
Her father had spoken them. There had been a long, terrible 
moment while she and Wilma stood frozen, hearing them, 
and dad looking up from the stairs. Then he had started 
toward them, and Sarah had run down to meet him; and as 
she had.put her arms round him, she had felt a deep warmth 
of protecting love flooding over the deathly chill of those 
sounding words. It had been for Sarah to “keep them all 
going”—send Wilma back to bed, tell Wilfred and comfort 
him, telegraph to Warren, remember about sending word to 
Morning Sun, look after dad. The college people called. 
Wilma fled upstairs and hid herself in her room, leaving 
Sarah to talk to them. The Emersons, Mrs, Paulson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Granger, came from Morning Sun. Relatives came from 
Ohio. Sarah looked after everyone. Then all of them were 
gone. Her father went back to his office, the twins to their 
classes, Warren to Montana. 

But still there was no let-up. A rush of activity followed 
to dull the clear, cold ringing of those words except for a 
transient, far-away sound at unguarded moments. The 
strange business of war-time settled thicker and thicker upon 
the campus and drew even their own household into its 
strangling net. There had been change, and pain, and rupture 
—but all ending strangely, transformingly, in radiance. Rays 
of that tragic brightness hung about the household yet. 

The busy, happily provincial, mildly aspiring, secure life 
of the little college on the outskirts of the growing town was 
suddenly bitterly invaded from without and jerked out of 
its pattern. No one knew what to look forward to. Anything 
might happen. The college boys were in uniform, drilling in 
the field that held memories of football games on smoky 
autumn days when the shouting lingered in the cold air. Half 
the professors were gone, old graduates with a reputation 
for being “sharks” in this study or that had been dug out of 
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their privacy and set to teaching. Positions were astonish- 
ingly open. There was a recklessness among the students. 
The girls, shyly cautious before, openly brought to the sur- 
face and pointed up all that they could offer, with rouge 
bright on their freshly unsophisticated cheeks, and hard 
colours in their clothes. The dean of women urged them 
tremulously to put cigarettes into the kit-bags that they were 
meeting to pack at the houses of prominent alumnez in the 
Park, although smoking on the Vincent campus had always 
been an offence punishable by expulsion. “You know, dear 
girls, everything is different in war-time.” In their few off- 
hours boys came to the house with Wilfred. Sarah, feeling 
as if they all belonged to her, was indignant at the amount of 
drilling they were put through, defiantly wrote their English 
papers for them and translated their Latin, and made them 
things to eat. Girls met to fill kit-bags and to make candy. 
Pieces of knitting lay all about the house. Then the girls 
stopped coming. In every spare moment Dick was there. It 
was embarrassing for people to realize that Wilma and Dick 
had been sitting, mute and passionately interrupted, in a 
corner ever since they entered the room. 

The house was drained slowly of its inmates. But still the 
tensity of work and excitement scarcely slackened. Wilfred 
and his chum, Kennie Wolcott, were both in camp. Sarah 
made huge boxes of fudge, knobby with walnuts, to send to 
them—the walnuts that had come from Mr. Emerson’s farm 
near Morning Sun. She flew through her housework—except 
when she sat down to read one of these exciting letters—and 
made heaps of shapeless big bed-socks on the electric sewing- 
machine. Well, maybe it simply helped to keep the whole 
thing going, the whole senseless machinery of war, to have 
the women always so acquiescent, bandaging people up after 
they had messed themselves in the fray, and so many of them 
—just like Sarah herself—keeping their real thoughts secret; 
but if Wilfred and Kennie had to go, hating war as much as 
_ she did, Sarah wanted to ease the oppression of her guilt by 
| flaying herself with all the work that she detested. She went 
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to the Red Cross rooms and submitted to the orders of Mrs. 
Child. But about the boys, too, about Wilfred and Kennie, 
there had been that radiance: a terrible tragic radiance of 
youth, upon which, now, everything depended. 

Wilma had caught the recklessness that filled the campus. 
It made Sarah breathless to see how quickly she had changed 
after her mother’s death. Her eyes took on a shine of ex- 
citement and allurement, her cheeks and her wide curved lips 
were touched with bright colour. Wilma and Wilfred had al- 
ways been inseparable. But now there was something like 
estrangement between them, which Sarah didn’t understand 
—a wary distance, which both felt and neither acknowledged. 
And then Wilma and Dick Collins had suddenly translated 
a drifting, easy-going liking for each other of long standing 
(dating from a class in minor French when they had sat gig- 
gling together over “the fair Glendora”) into a tense, feverish 
“case.” Wilma went about in a dream when she wasn’t with 
Dick. The shine of her eyes was almost a glaze. Sarah 
watched her bloom into a sudden fragile, burning, exquisite 
prettiness. 

Unexpected, wild, haphazard marriages were taking place 
all around and Sarah supposed that Wilma’s was simply one 
of them. Dick was going to training-camp in New Mexico, 
and all at once Wilma declared that she was going too. There 
was only that one day. Sarah remembered yet how hectic 
it had been—just one day for buying clothes, packing trunks, 
getting soap and tooth-paste and cold cream together, and 
making it all right for them with dad. The consoling thing 
about a crisis was that it would not let anyone think or pro- 
test or weigh consequences. Dad, warm with enthusiasm, 
but wrung by the knowledge that this was his youngest girl, 
his baby, had rushed about making arrangements. Wilma 
had packed furiously—flown down to the telephone—and 
then Sarah had found her with the packing all forgotten, 
crouched beside her open bag on the floor, lost in the hot, 
shining tensity of her dream. And all the while that she was 
rushing about bolstering up everybody and doing things for 
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them, there had been that cool, unpersuaded, unpersuadable 
protest in the bottom of Sarah’s mind—inescapably clear- 
sighted and cool; she had inherited it from mother, she sup- 
posed—that was there even now, while she read over Wilma’s 
letter and looked hungrily at the pictures. 

She thought again of the wedding, of how the flowers which 
she had hastily ordered (carnations were all she could get 
from the Park greenhouse) starred the room with rose-red 
and white and scented it with a heady incense; of Dick look- 
ing pale and his eyes dark, but about his blond hair the rough 
glitter of that radiance; of Wilma silent, translated to an- 
other world, her face paler than Dick’s except for two bright 
disks of rouge. Sarah had scarcely known Wilma in the dash- 
ing elegance of her black silk dress and shining, small black 
hat, holding against her waist the rose and white of the 
carnations; and when she had tried to realize: “This is 
Wilma’s wedding!” her eyes had misted and stung, and she 
felt now again the recurring surge of that exultation, mingled 
with taut reluctance and unbelief above that cool protest. So 
sudden, unexpected, incongruous—her father’s voice speak- 
ing familiar words the Bonney children had often heard, 
peeping from their lair in the dining-room when wedding 
couples came to the parsonage in Morning Sun—but speak- 
ing them for Wilma. “Richard Core Collins ... Wilma 
Grace Bonney.” Dad must have thought about that too, for 
he had cried; and Sarah, realizing how Wilma had always 
been his pet and favourite, loved him all the more fiercely be- 
cause he had loved Wilma most. In a tense, white exaltation, 
Wilma was taking the kisses, the embraces . . . lifted above 
her cool, childish self, irradiated, transfigured. Sarah had had 
to keep looking at her to be sure that it was actually Wilma. 
While they had all walked about the platform, jesting, look- 
| ing for the train (Wilma was going to Belleview with Dick to 
say good-bye to his parents), Wilma was excited and talka- 
tive. She had promised to write, to think about them, but the 
_ shine of her eyes had taken no account of fears for the future 
_ or regrets for what she left. She, the youngest, was suddenly 
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the centre! Sarah had looked at the shining rails stretching 
away into the West where Wilma was going . . . then the 
rails quivered and thundered as the train bore down upon 
them, heavy and swift and black. Hasty embraces, fierce but 
preoccupied . . . and then that last vision of Wilma standing 
tall and slender on the swaying back platform of the train, 
with the sun flashing from the rails, glittering on her black 
dress and her little black hat, turning her hair to gold, until 
her whole figure seemed touched with fire, and Sarah had to 
turn her eyes away from the blinding radiance. . . 

And here in her lap were the kodak pictures. Wilma still 
kept the splendour and the largeness with which the wedding 
had endowed her. But the radiance had settled into a warm 
glow. The hot, fragile prettiness had blossomed into a kind of 
fullness and ripeness. Sarah brooded over the letter and the 
pictures. Her little sister, Wilma, was a bride. Her little 
brother, Wilfred, was a soldier. This was their day. Children 
a year ago, they had been pushed suddenly out of their old 
‘unconsciousness and security, and now everything centred 
about them. They shone in Sarah’s imagination with a pain- 
ful brightness. The glory of that leave-taking still hung about 
the empty house. But it was not just her thoughts of them 
—even more it was her own devotion to her father and his 
dependence upon her that kept the brightness in Sarah’s own 
heart, and held at a strange distance the cold sounding of 
those words. She had a necessary place at last, and for the 
first time in her life she was not on the outside. Dad couldn’t 
get along without her. 
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The brightness of beginning had changed, tightened, dark- 
ened, into the strain of midway in action. Wilfred was in 
France. It was over three weeks since Sarah or her father had 
heard from him. Dick had gone overseas and Wilma was 
staying with his people. Dick’s mother wanted her. Wilma’s 
letters were different. She said very little about the place, 
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but there was a wistful tone that Sarah, knowing Wilma, 
comprehended. Mother Collins took her to church, was 
teaching her how to bake bread, was helping her with her 
sewing. Once Wilma wrote: “I’m going around with straight 
hair now, it seems it’s too extravagant to use two cents’ worth 
of juice to curl your hair, no doubt [’ll look more like a mar- 
ried woman if I’m as homely as possible.” 

She kept begging Sarah to come and see her. The Collinses 
—anxious, perhaps, to keep Wilma contented—added their 
invitations. “If you care anything about me, Sarah Bonney,” 
Wilma wrote finally, “you'll come here. I guess you don’t, 
though.” 

“You'd better go over,” Mr. Bonney urged her. “I’m afraid 
she’s pretty lonely.” 

“I hate to leave you, dad, and make you forage for your 
meals.” 

But dad thought she ought to go, and Sarah could not 
explain her reluctance. She could picture her father coming 
home from the office to the empty house and wandering 
about in the kitchen, knocking over all the pans that stood in 
his way and not knowing where to look for anything. He was 
the most helpless man in housekeeping affairs. Just like what 
grandma used to tell about Grandpa Bonney! Her mother 
had declared that she hated to have him in the kitchen. It 
was funny, but it was so terribly pitiful too. Sarah couldn’t 
bear to have her dad getting neglected. . . . There was an- 
other reason. Sarah dreaded to get beyond reach of the mail- 
box and the telephone. The sight of the telephone was dread, 
the sound of the mail-man’s steps was hope. She didn’t know 
which was the more terrible to fight against—dread, or hope 
with its still more sickening fall when it was disappointed, 
the still more grinding torment of its watching and defer- 
ment. Ever since the news of Ted Rumsey’s death had 
broken into the false security of Vincent Park, these two 
things had been torturing her. 

' But aow, in the train, looking out at rolling fields of tannish 
| stubble high against the blue sky, she felt a cold relief. 
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Nothing could reach her here. Until this little journey 
was over, she was free of both the mail-box and the tele- 
phone. 

Wilma was on the station platform at Belleview anxiously 
watching the windows of the train. She looked like a tall, 
overgrown, charming little girl in her blue summer dress, with 
her head bare; prettier than she had been before her mar- 
riage, although it seemed to Sarah that some of her radiant 
assurance was gone. Being in New Mexico, so far from home 
and under such different conditions, had given her the cour- 
age to dress as she wanted to dress, to puff out her hair and 
shorten her skirts, to add to the brightness of pink rouge on 
her youthful cheeks. But the splendour in which she had 
come home from New Mexico, a war bride and the heroine of 
drama, had faded a little, Sarah could see, in Belleview with 
the Collinses. 

“Well, infant child, how are you?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come!” Wilma said intensely. She 
was taller than Sarah, but she clung to her. “Here’s the car 
over here.” 

“Do you drive?” 

“No. I’m going to learn, though, when Dick comes back. 
Mother Collins thinks ’d break my neck if I tried to drive,” 
Wilma breathed. 

“What’s the matter? Doesn’t she think female creatures 
are up to such efforts?” Sarah inquired in a loud cheerful 
voice. 

Wilma squeezed her hand hastily. “Sh!—Father Collins, 
this is my sister Sarah.” 

Dick’s father was a medium-sized, medium-built farmer, 
with light hair getting thin and grey, and a scraggly mous- 
tache. 

“Well! So you come. Glad to see you,” Mr. Collins said. 

“Thanks. Yes, I’ve come at last.” 

Mr. Collins led the way to the car. The two girls got into 
the back seat of the big, mud-splashed Buick. It gave them 
a special sense of childlike intimacy to be sitting there to- 
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gether, invisible to Mr. Collins and looking at the back of 
his sunburned neck, They waited while Mr. Collins went into 
one or two of the stores. The feeling of being reunited made 
both the girls strangely elated. They did not want to talk 
about anything serious at first. 

“So this is Belleview, is it?” Sarah commented, looking 
round frankly at the small Main Street, which ended in two 
or three elderly white houses with large trees. “How many 
inhabitants has it got, infant?” 

“I don’t know—about ten,” Wilma answered distantly. 
“Don’t you let anyone else hear you say anything about 
Belleview, though!” 

“What should I say? It’s quite a pretty little burg, as far as 
I can see.” Wilma was silent. “What’s the matter, twinlet? 
Don’t you approve of it?” 

“J won’t mind it when Dick gets back,” Wilma said in a 
low voice, after a moment. She was staring straight ahead of 
her. There were tears in her eyes, which Sarah decided, after 
an uncomfortable moment, not to mention. Wilma turned 
aside and wiped them away with a crumpled, blue-bordered 
sports handkerchief. 

“Have you heard anything from Wilfred?’ she asked 
shakily. 

“Not yet,” Sarah answered. 

Mr. Collins came out of the hardware-store with a pack- 
age. 

“Get tired waiting?” he asked amiably. “Well, I guess 
we're ready to start home.” 

He did not speak to them again as he drove out of town 
past frame-houses with a few flowers and thick-leaved bushes 
in the yards. Wilma snuggled close to Sarah and held her 
hand childishly. She asked about Vincent Park in a subdued, 
hungry voice. 

“Oh, it’s horrid there now. Just as bad as anywhere else. 
Worse,” Sarah said flatly. “Everybody going around watch- 
ing everybody else, and our beloved Mrs, Child ruling the 
roost. Nobody’d recognize it.” 
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Wilma looked wistful and unconvinced and Sarah could see 
that she was still thinking of Vincent Park under the glamour 
of her past days there. 

“This is it,” she whispered, with another squeeze of Sarah’s 
hand. 

“You’re close to town, Mr. Collins,” Sarah shouted cheer- 
fully at Mr. Collins’s back. 

“What say? Oh, yes! Yes, pretty near. "Bout a mile and 
a quarter—little better’n that.” 

“T think that’s great to be so close, infant,” Sarah told 
Wilma encouragingly. 

They entered the driveway, and heard the thin dreary 
rustle of the leaves in the willow grove at the side. The white 
frame-house with brown trimmings had its front yard neatly 
fenced off, with a few evergreens and one thin rose-bush on 
a wooden trellis. Wilma took Sarah up to the back door, 
where Mrs. Collins, in a clean house-dress and with her 
brownish-grey hair pinned in a neat twist, came to meet 
them. 

“T’m real glad you could come,” she said primly. “Wilma, 
you ought to have took her in the front way.” She laughed 
apologetically. 

“Oh, this is all right. I like to go the closest way.” 

“Well, it’s kind of handier for us. We always get out of the 
car here. I s’pose maybe you'd like to go up to your room. 
Wilma can show you where it is.” 

“Yes, come on, sister.” 

Wilma tugged at Sarah’s hand. But Mrs. Collins, anxious 
that the guest should find nothing missing, climbed the stairs 
after them and followed them into the bedroom. 

“Have you got everything? I could have gave you a room 
to yourself, but Wilma thought she’d like to have you in 
here with her while you’re here. I guess she gets kind of lone- 
some,” Mrs. Collins said with stiff kindness. 

It had been the spare bedroom. It had an oak bed, dresser, 
and commode, pink and white crockery ornamented with 
crotcheting, a rocking-chair carpeted in brussels, and a nar- 
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row window, through whose stiff lace curtain Sarah could 
see the orchard. 

“Oh yes, I’ve got everything, don’t worry about me,” Sarah 
assured her, 

“Is there some water for you to wash? Wilma can go down- 
stairs and get you some warm.” 

“Oh, no, don’t bother—please don’t. This is just fine,” 
Sarah said with an eager laugh. 

While Mrs. Collins lingered anxiously in the doorway, the 
two girls tried self-consciously not to catch each other’s eye. 
Sarah scrubbed vigorously at the commode, using Wilma’s 
small bar of fragrant blue soap that lay in the large covered 
soap-dish beside a heavy bar of hard-water soap. Wilma’s 
tall blue can of Moonpetal talcum powder stood behind the 
wash-bowl. The broad white dresser-scarf was cluttered with 
her array of brushes, combs, hand mirror, lotions, powder, 
cream, toilet water, and tiny bottle of expensive perfume, all 
mixed up with its own display of pink comb and white brush 
on a china tray and decorated whisk-broom in an embroid- 
ered holder. Photographs in small silver frames were set 
about among the toilet things—a snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonney standing near the house, Sarah’s and Warren’s old 
Junior class photographs, the Christmas picture of Warren’s 
baby, Wilfred in uniform, and in the centre of the dresser, 
propped against the mirror, a huge photograph of Dick, with 
his eyes looking out straight and expressionless from under 
his service cap. A faded old kodak picture of the twins in the 
back yard at Morning Sun was caught by one corner and 
dangled out from the mirror. The door of the small closet was 
closed upon a fold of orchid-coloured organdie, and behind it 
was a jumble of long, narrow slippers, bright-coloured 
dresses, and tinted silk slips and bloomers that Wilma had 
worn during her few resplendent weeks as a bride. 

“Well, if you’ve got all you need up here—” Mrs. Collins 
said awkwardly, “I guess I might as well go on down. You 
come whenever you get ready. If she wants anything that 
ain’t here, Wilma, you get it for her.” 
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A silence followed her going. 

“Well, I think she’s good to us, twinlet,” Sarah said, rub- 
bing her hands vigorously with a stiff white towel. 

“Oh, yes,” Wilma said vaguely. She bit her lip and stared 
out at the orchard. 

“You get along all right here, don’t you!” 

“Yes, I guess so.” Wilma still kept her eyes on the window. 
She said in a low, shaky voice, “I won’t care about anything 
when Dick gets back.” 

“No, of course you won’t,” Sarah told her. She put her arm 
round Wilma’s shoulders and hugged her. “Cheer up, little 
one. Young matron! It’s the deuce for everyone these days. 
. . . Come on, let’s go down, they'll expect us to.” She shook 
Wilma a little. “Come on.” 

“All right.” 

Wilma followed her obediently down the narrow, brown- 
painted stairs, wiping her eyes furtively and in silence. They 
went into the parlour, where Mrs. Collins came in dutiful 
anxiety to entertain her “company.” 

“Did you have a good trip?” 

“Yes, it wasn’t bad.” 

“T guess there’s lots in the trains these days.” 

“Quite a lot. Going somewhere or other!” 

“Yes, there’s lots to do... . How did you leave your 
father?” 

“Oh, pretty well.” 

“T s’pose his work keeps him busy.” 

“Oh, yes. I should say it does.” 

“Yes, it’s a hard time for everybody.” Mrs. Collins rocked, 
and set her pale, firm lips. Her hands, worn and slightly mis- 
shapen from work, lay open on her neat lap. “We haven’t 
worked for years the way we’ve had to do this summer. 
Seems like we can’t get anyone to help. Well, I guess every~ 
body’s in the same fix. It’s a strange thing to think how they 
could send all our boys over there. Nobody would have be- 
lieved a few years ago anything like that could ever hap- 
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“Not very lately,” Sarah said with resolute cheerfulness. 
Wilma sat quiet and docile, with her hands folded. 

Mrs, Collins would not let Sarah go into the kitchen to 
help her with the supper. “No, you been travelling. You set 
still.” She wanted Wilma to stay with Sarah and “entertain” 
her, but Wilma refused. While they were gone, Sarah sat 
alone, with the household magazine that Mrs. Collins had 
given her open in her lap. She tried not to think about Wil- 
fred, but the sight of that old snapshop upstairs in the mirror 
brought so many things back to her, The old feeling of Morn- 
ing Sun came over her—the freshness of the shaded back 
yard, with the dew wet on the thick green grass, and pigeons 
cooing along the eaves of the red brick church. Now—her 
father blazing with patriotic zeal and wanting to go overseas 
. .. Warren a professor in Montana . . . Wilfred in France 
. .. her mother gone from the quiet, spacious house. . 
and Wilma here in this farmhouse, with its low twitter of 
birds from the evergreens outside the windows, and the 
lonely monotonous sound of the gasoline engine pumping 
water at the windmill... . 

“Well, I guess you can come into the dining-room. Our 
supper’s ready.” 

Conversation at supper was difficult. Mrs. Collins did her 
best, and Sarah answered all her dutiful questions with great 
heartiness. She had already asked about Mr. Bonney and 
Wilfred. There were only Warren, and Warren’s wife, and 
Warren’s baby to be inquired after now. Mr. Collins meant 
to be amiable, but could think of nothing to say beyond a 
brief “Corn pretty good out your way?” and a complaint 
that he’d like some real bread again for a change. “I can’t 
eat all this stuff she fixes up now.” “Well, papa, that’s what 
they tell us to bake.” “Yeah, I bet half of it ain’t necessary. 
Those fellows have got flour stored up. They ain’t going to 
suffer. It’s the farmers that catches it.” Mr. Collins had al- 
ways had Dick to help him in the summer. Now he was lonely 
and overworked. It took him until late that night to get all 
his cows milked and his chores done. Sarah offered to help. 
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She had milked Brownie, their nice old Jersey, more than 
once, and she was sure that she still remembered how to go at 
it. Mr. Collins was pleased, but Mrs. Collins would not hear 
of it. She had her chores, too, since there was no help to be 
hired, and she had to consent, against her sense of propriety, 
to letting Sarah help Wilma with the dishes. The war had 
come in a strange, alien way to this quiet farm. The Collinses 
understood little of it, but they did not think of struggling 
against it. They were short of help, their boy had been taken 
and left them saddled with a wife whom they did not know, 
they had to work hard just when they were beginning to 
think they could take it easier—but Dick was in the service, 
and so they were vaguely but strictly patriotic. 

Wilma worked with docility in the strange kitchen. Like a 
little girl, she asked Mrs. Collins where this and that should 
go, and obediently did with the food and the dishes what she 
was told. When they had finished, she and Sarah wandered 
about the place together. It seemed desolate to them in the 
country twilight. They looked at the orchard trees, from 
which came a twittering of birds. 

“There are apples,” Wilma said. “I don’t suppose we could 
see to pick them.” 

Sarah put her arm round Wilma’s waist. Wilma seemed to 
her like a little sister again. “Well, infant, nothing lasts for 
ever.” 

Wilma held herself rigid, then gave a little helpless gulping 
sob and leaned against Sarah weakly. 

“TI wish I could stay at home with you and dad,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Aren’t you all right here?” 

“T don’t think they like me,” Wilma answered in a faint, 
dismal voice. 

“Oh yes, they do. I think they’re trying hard to make it 
homelike for you. They feel sort of strange, just the way 
you do.” 

“You stay with me, sister.” 

“Why, littlest, how can I!” 
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“T don’t see why not,” Wilma pleaded. 

“Why, child, you wouldn’t make dad stay all alone! The 
poor man would go to rack and ruin. He can’t do anything 
in a house.” 

Wilma did not answer. Her mouth drooped piteously. 

“Why don’t you come home for a while, if you’re lone- 
some? They wouldn’t care.” 

“Dick wanted me to stay here.” 

“Well, then, little, you’ve got to stick it out.” 

Wilma heard Mr. Collins coming toward the house, and 
she straightened up quickly and tried to recall her tears with 
soft little sniffs. She did not go into the parlour at once, when 
they went back to the house, but stayed in the kitchen to 
take a drink from the granite water-pail, with its white lin- 
ing, and to get the better of her tears. 

When they went upstairs to bed, Wilma spent a long time 
after she had undressed, leaning with her bare arms on the 
dresser staring intensely into Dick’s eyes in the big photo- 
graph. She looked like a large, thin child, angular and sweet, 
in her sleeveless night-gown, with her hair hanging about 
her shoulders. It gave Sarah a feeling of embarrassment and 
wonder to think of her as a bride—a wife. When Wilma got 
into bed, she snuggled close to Sarah, lonesomely, curling up 
her bare white feet. She flung a long, thin, pretty arm across 
Sarah’s chest. 

“Infant, you’re taking the breath out of me.” 

Sarah gave her a good hearty squeeze and then pushed her 
firmly away, straightened her arms, and brushed back her 
hair. 

“Why don’t you braid this stuff?” she asked brusquely. 

“Dick liked it down,” Wilma answered dreamily, in a soft, 
lingering whisper. 

“Oh, well then—” Sarah said. She laughed gruffly. . 

For a while, although she pretended not to notice them, she 
could hear Wilma’s little sniffs smothered in the big goose- 
feather pillow. Then Wilma was quiet. Sarah—leaning on 
one elbow and bending over her—saw her light-brown lashes 
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stuck together with tears, but peaceful on her smooth cheeks. 

Sarah lay down cautiously. It was her little sister beside her. 
But Wilma belonged to Dick. The old unconscious intimacy 
between the sisters—natural and thoughtless as between two 
kittens not yet weaned—was not the same. .Wilma’s breast 
moved gently. In the pale light from the window a faint glow 
of that old radiance hung about her, although her lips had 
a piteous curve, and her eyelashes were wet. Her sudden 
romance had flamed up brightly and died down. Now she 
was alone. Dick might never come back; and if he did, it 
might only prove that they had never really known each 
other. Nevertheless, she had had youth and love both to- 
gether. Nothing that followed could ever change that, or take 
away every vestige of the brightness with which it had en- 
dowed her. 

Sarah felt cold with loneliness. She slept at intervals through 
the night. Then she became aware that she was really wak- 
ing, and that this sense of labouring at some mysterious task 
was her helpless calculation of the number of days since they 
had heard from Wilfred ... the pressure upon her body 
was the heavy sense of her mother’s death, her father’s lone- 
liness. . . . She wanted to go home. 
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That flat dead atmosphere in the house was terrible. It was 
almost as if dust had gathered on the big, comfortable chairs, 
the long windows, with their pleasant curtains, the heavy 
grand piano and the two brass candlesticks. Sarah went 
through the silent rooms with her dust-cloth, picking up pa- 
pers, settling couch-cushions. A heavy weight of listlessness 
dragged upon her. The air was stale. It was an effort to take 
every breath. She forced herself to finish the dusting, and 
then—still in her cap and bungalow apron, without even 
bothering to hang up her dust-cloth—flopped down on the 
big davenport in the living-room and let her heavy eyelids 
close. 
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“Mother died a few minutes ago. . . .” Those unforget- 
table words sounded cold and clear in her brain. She lay 
silent, listening to them, while blank moments of time washed 
over her. All the other part of her life—the active part, with 
its straining, ardent ambitions and vigorous plans and per- 
sonal pleasures—had sunk beneath some strange, half- 
transparent surface; and now, at times when she was alone 
and existed in herself—as on this long, solitary morning—it 
was as if she, too, had sunk. “Mother died a few minutes 
ago.” That sounded with a dulled reverberation under the 
surface where she lay. She was motionless, listening to it, 
alone with pain, on the very bottom of some great smother- 
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She was given up helplessly to that first shock once more. 
She thought how dad kept repeating piteously: “She was 
getting along so well, there didn’t seem to be any reason—” 
but his protesting bewilderment could not make the cold 
fact untrue. It could not shake the memory of mother’s face, 
calm, sculptured, silent, among pale-coloured flowers, the 
great sheaf of creamy roses from the church in Morning 
Sun covering her folded hands and touching her motionless 
breast. Mother was simply gone. And now the good firm 
fabric of her household was rent and torn incredibly. Warren 
in one place, Wilma in another . . . and Wilfred was lost. 
When people asked if they had had news, Sarah still an- 
swered: “Not yet!” with quick, protective cheerfulness. But 
it was to protect her father now, and his pitiful faith that 
Wilfred might somehow have miraculously escaped the shell- 
ing; not herself. Whenever she was away from people, she 
let herself go down, down beneath the surface of active, 
open, articulate life, and exist alone with the certainty of her 
pain. 

Then she saw Wilfred, with stricken, desperate eyes, hur- 
rying wildly to throw himself into the turmoil that he hated, 
afraid of his own fear and revulsion, going at everything 
twice as hard because he was sensitively aware that he was 
forcing himself against the grain. It might have been differ- 
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ent if he had had mother still alive to sustain him. He had 
depended so upon mother. He had always been a little dif- 
ferent from the other boys; perhaps because he had played 
so much with Wilma when they were children. Sarah had 
often had to defend him from the title of “sissy” . .. she 
remembered how she had chased three boys out of the yard 
with a switch—and was bitterly glad to remember it! All 
the things that Wilfred and little Franny Granger and Wilma 
had done (not that Wilma much cared; it was just a game 
to her) ... all the rainy mornings they had spent dili- 
gently putting back on to the wet earth pink twisting angle- 
worms that had crawled over the cement walk and would 
dry up and perish there! On visits to country members, the 
activities of Wilfred and Wilma had been an embarrass- 
ment to scrupulous housewives; for their time had been 
spent in pulling surviving flies out of the sticky fly-paper, 
setting them upon stretchers of sticks wetted in the trough, 
and carrying them out to the hospital in the grove. She 
thought of how Wilfred had come rushing into the house to 
fill an old glycerine-bottle (the twins had rescued passion- 
ately, and mysteriously cherished, all bottles, cans, and 
can-covers) so that he might baptize Mrs. Pooley’s chicks 
and endow each one with a biblical name before it could 
dies 340". 

Then he grew older, and played with other boys, and 
tried to suppress—for the sake of his manliness—this help- 
less tenderness for anything that lived; stopped speaking to 
the old patient delivery-horses on the street as he and 
Franny had always done, and refrained from following cats 
down alley-ways. He played basket-ball, skinned his knees, 
went out for football and played a mediocre game but came 
home with the honourable token of a cut on the jaw. He re- 
fused to join in all of Wilma’s pursuits—although once, in 
their days of innocence, he had tried as earnestly to help her 
trim doll hats as she had fed his rabbits and scrambled over 
fences after him... . 

And then he had become a soldier, like the other boys, and 
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dad was really proud of him. The drilling had made him 
straighten up and stop lounging and shambling. That whole 
year, though, he had paid almost no attention to his studies; 
and that had worried dad, because he thought of how it 
would have disappointed mother. ‘There was a queer irritable 
restlessness about him. Kennie was the same. They said, 
when Sarah wanted to help them with their work, oh, what 
was the use, they wouldn’t finish anyway. They seemed to 
Sarah older and wiser than she had been at their age—and 
yet more actually youthful, too; with a kind of forced, un- 
ripened, bitter maturity about them. Their school-books were 
piled in the desk upstairs in Wilfred’s room. Kennie had left 
his there, too—this had been “the same as home” for Kennie. 
Sarah had come across bits of unfinished scribbling in their 
old note-books, comments on teachers interspersed with vers 
libre. It gave her a queer, secret insight into their minds, 
guarded with a flippant irony. 


“Old trees, 
You stand like 


Indians, guarding—” 


“Oh thunder!” Kennie had written in the margin. 

It was time to get luncheon. Sarah pulled herself up from 
the davenport. She acted like her old self, energetic and 
capable, and trying—perhaps a little too obviously—to make 
her father comfortable. Still, he was grateful to her for it, 
he depended upon her. She knew that she was awkward in 
trying to show dad how much she thought of him—the only 
way that she could manage it was in taking care of his room 
and his clothes and giving him good things to eat, and letting 
him talk to her about mother and Wilfred as much as he 
pleased. But her sympathy reached out hungrily to him; and 
the thought that they were all in all to each other was the 
only thing upon which she had to live. 

The Bonneys’ long table had shrunk to a little square that 
needed only a luncheon cloth. 

“Well, dad, how’d you get along this morning?” 
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“Oh, this war business makes a muddle of everything. 
President Jelliffe is going to get his appointment, I think. I’d 
like to go over myself,” Mr. Bonney said restlessly. 

“Oh, dad—no!” 

Sarah looked at him piteously. What could dad and all 
those old professors do?—like Professor Glendinning, who 
couldn’t even keep the boys in his own classes from whistling 
and talking out loud, who took fifteen minutes to get out the 
next day’s assignment, and who had gone now to Italy with 
the Y. M. C. A. Handing out cigarettes, which they had al- 
ways thought it a sin to smoke, making little prayers, dash- 
ing about as if they had the whole war on their shoulders! 
Dad had plunged into the excitement of the war to fill up 
the terrible emptiness that mother’s death had left. Dad, the 
kindest man on earth, who hunted out and talked to and 
sympathized with all the people at whom nobody else took 
the trouble to look, was talking fiercely now about the Sword 
and Punishment. 

After luncheon, when her father had gone back to the 
campus, Sarah tried desperately to keep herself from sinking 
again into that stale, engulfing exhaustion. She would have 
to go over to the Red Cross rooms, she supposed, or Mrs. 
Child would be denouncing her as a pro-German! Besides, 
there was that humiliating thought—Wilfred and Kennie 
had had to go, and she (the big strong lummox—how she 
hated herself!) was safe and out of it. At least she could © 
punish herself for her exemption by making yards and yards 
of bandages with all those talky women who said the kind 
of things that she detested and had to keep still about or 
create a disturbance for everybody. 

On her way to the campus, she passed the brick corner 
church where the people in Vincent Park had been placidly 
“worshipping” all these years. Oh, of course there were a few 
good old ladies, one or two fanatical old men!—but the 
others had gone to keep up respectability and to sit down, — 
with the pleasant feeling of duty performed, to big Sunday 
‘dinners and eat more than was good for them. But even 
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that old mild, unvarying, Sunday service, with its “nice” 
hymns and “such a good” sermon and the singing of the big 
choir of college students who wanted to wear surplices, was 
better than this zeal that marked it now. And even old Dr. 
Stetson, who spent his vacations in New England in order 
to bathe once more in “culture” and who told her that her 
parents’ child would find the light some day (after she had 
refused, awkwardly blushing, to take a Sunday-school class) 
—even he was a kindly soul, and infinitely, worlds and 
worlds, better than this new minister, who had come to bring 
new blood and new life. The Reverend V. Talbot Utter. Sarah 
made a face when she thought of his name. He was much 
younger than Dr. Stetson, and of that new school of up-to- 
date, efficient, carefully slangy, ecclesiastical business men, 
who wanted the church to advertise itself like any other go- 
ing concern. When asked to pray at chapel, he talked to the 
Lord in a brisk, chatty, man-to-man way, putting the matter 
straight up—she supposed—to Jesus: “And O Lord! if we 
follow Thy program, we shall expect success!” Sarah made 
another face at the big flaring signboard on the church lawn. 
Well, he wouldn’t get her, no matter how often he called— 
hounding people to work in the Sunday-school, putting on 
drives, drumming up money and tickling the business men 
into giving by thinking up smart tricks, heading Liberty 
Loan campaigns, preaching war sermons, giving evening lec- 
tures on the atrocities he had never witnessed—he wouldn’t 
get one person, and that was a triumph! It would have been 
easier to worship that big old God with the beard who sent 
the thunder and lightning, but saw the sparrows fall (yes, 
and let them!) than to worship a business. The worst thing 
of all was that he had preached her mother’s funeral sermon. 

The semi-Gothic doors of the church opened and Sarah 
cut hastily across the campus for fear that she might have to 
return the Reverend Mr. Utter’s resolutely hearty greeting. 
Mr. Utter and Mrs. Child epitomized all that she abominated 
now in Vincent Park; and if the unrelenting clearness of her 
mind wouldn’t let her hate the Germans more than all the 
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rest of the warriors, she supposed grimly that she could 
utilize a little of the hate that was floating round loose now 
by detesting those two in silence. 

Suspicion, enmity, were everywhere. The little college was 
heady with hatred. Still the mottoes upon the Sunday-school 
walls proclaimed in capital letters: “OTHERS”; but now the 
dean of women, in her talks from the chapel platform, no 
longer pleaded with her girls to “say nothing of one another 
unless they could say something good,” ending with the arch 
quotation (how Wilma used to mimic that with a smirk!): 


“All the world’s a little queer 
Save thee and me— 
And sometimes I think thee 
A little queer... .” 


Even dad thought it was “not a good thing for the college 
now” to have the Glucks there—one of those hateful phrases 
dad had picked up in the office! People were making the 
Glucks miserable. Their neighbours—the people who sold 
vacuum-cleaners—complained that they played German 
music. Sarah wrote this in great anger to Warren; and even 
yet she had not got over her horrified amazement at his 
reply: she didn’t understand all that was going on in the 
colleges of this country, the lack of patriotism, the machina- 
tions of the enemy, so that no humane person who loved his 
country and thought of the good of the world would listen 
to German music. Well, it was part of the way that Warren 
Bonney had settled down into other people’s way of living 
and got just like Ethel! Even the Paulsons had believed that, 
since Warren was such an odd boy, he must certainly be a 
genius. Sarah still went defiantly to see the Glucks, into their 
dear, funny little house, with the woollen embroideries, and 
the painted china lamps, and the cuckoo-clock; but the old 
atmosphere of beautiful music and heavy German comfort 
was darkened and changed. 

The chemistry laboratory had been turned into a Red 
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Cross room for the ladies of the Park, the very ladies who a 
few months ago had been deploring the war as an incredible 
remainder of barbarism. Now they were secretly thrilled, 
ardent, righteous, and patriotic. The nice ones kept still and 
did what they were told; and all of the managing, disagree- 
able ones had come to the front, finding at last a perfect 
field for their energies: the women who used to go round 
soliciting for charities, calling up other women and telling 
them for whom to vote in school elections, escorting visiting 
lecturers round, trying to get new-comers to take the worst 
Sunday-school classes, going in committees from the 
Woman’s Club to censor the movies and to bother the busi- 
ness men. It was the reign of Mrs. Child. 

Professor Child had been imported from New England 
to be the head of the department of English when old 
“Betty” Ashburton had retired, and he had carried on with 
stiff violence that cultural tradition that “Betty” had taught 
gently in the most innocent ignorance of any other. Both 
the Childs were sick with horror at the slack hold of English 
tradition upon the half-grown conglomerateness of Vincent 
Park, where some of the professors had actually never been 
abroad, and two or three of them had never even been east. 
“We over here” was Mrs. Child’s most humble phrase; “you 
of the West” her most blighting one. She watched sharply 
for proofs of indifference in the Red Cross rooms. Well, she 
could say nothing, Sarah thought sardonically, because of 
the bed-socks! 

The college was strange to Sarah. When she crossed the 
campus, ghostlike memories of her own undergraduate days 
were in her mind. It seemed to her that until her mother’s 
death she had never had any past; but now it was always 
mingling with the present and getting in the way of it. What 
had been best about the little school, what, she could under- 
stand now, had been its own—a freshness and ardour of 
youth—-was gone. Hours of drilling on the campus had beaten 
it down. The influx of strangers, the loosing of suspicions and 
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enmities once cherished so discreetly and with shame, had let 
in upon it a harsh alien light under which the old innocent 
ardour had withered. 

It was all so different—everything! The older generation 
had taught the boys and girls these ideals of “service” and 
“brotherhood” and then betrayed them. Even dad had 
wanted Wilfred to go to war. What faith could the boys and 
girls have in teachers and parents any more? There was 
nothing much for the college to do now, but to grow bigger 
if it could get the money, and to make up for the loss of its 
fresh early impulse by boasting of the number of its depart- 
ments. 

Sarah opened the big door of the science hall and started 
up the worn stairway. She heard the high-pitched voices of 
the women—her determination hardened stubbornly. She 
would endure Mrs. Child, and make bed-socks, and not be 
sent to prison for wanting to keep the “ideals” the college 
had taught her—but nothing could force her further. Dr. 
Gluck had said to her, when he was talking about mother: 
“Tt is hard to put de mind above de feelings, but dot dey 
must now do.” Her mother had been little known and not 
widely missed in Vincent Park. Her spirit of serenity and 
cool unbiased judgment seemed to live nowhere in the world 
now but in their lonely house. That was the only place where 
Sarah felt at home. 


4 


The long sickening strain of uncertainty had dropped at 
last, with the heavy relief of the word from which (even to 
dad’s hopefulness) there was no appeal, into this lull of 
mournful, cherishing quietness. The house was filled with 
peace. At the depth of Sarah’s feeling now was a cold, mo- 
tionless pain; but the surface was warmed and brightened, 
like that of deep water in the sun. She could still feel, with a 
last faint vibration, the shock of the meaningless suddenness 
with which her mother’s life had been broken off; but she 
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was no longer pushing frantically against that silence. There 
was a dignity about it, fitting and inscrutable. Mother had 
never been communicative. She had never made any plea 
for herself. When she had finished—built up the security of 
her household with wise, patient, massive care—she had 
quietly stopped. Her worn hands had lain motionless under 
the sheaf of flowers from people who had never understood 
her and never would. Her face was calm, expressionless, as 
if she rested in the confidence that what she had done had 
been its own justification. 

The realization came to Sarah with shame and wonder 
that she was happy. Now, with the loss of her mother and 
Wilfred a weight of aching sadness on her heart, she was 
happier, in a way, than she had ever been. Every tiny thing 
that she did in the house was rich with personal meaning. 
She must look after dad. The sight of his shoes, set so for- 
lornly and naively just where he had taken them off, was 
enough to make her resolve with passionate tenderness to 
devote herself to him for ever. She liked to make him com- 
fortable, to cook what he enjoyed, to try new recipes from the 
brightly coloured advertising pages of their old household 
magazines, to go out into the garden in the sunny fall days 
and gather flowers for the house. Her father no longer seemed 
to her wise and mature, but an innocent, lovable, grown-up 
boy. 

She had hours of content, when she sat in the kitchen kept 
spick and span by her own proud efforts, reading a thick 
book from the college library. The clock ticked slowly, slowly 
—a beloved clock, that had been her Grandfather Warren’s, 
with a glass case on which a sabbath village scene was 
painted in old-fashioned greens and whites, like those of 
lilies of the valley. A warm scent came from the gas oven 
where nut bread was baking. The sun shone pinkish amber 
through the row of jelly-glasses on the window-sill. Mr. 
Emerson still sent them nuts and apples every year from his 
woods near Morning Sun. Everything was ready for dinner— 
the salad waiting in the refrigerator, a pan of red apples 
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cored and filled with brown sugar for baking. A bright wind- 
less silence held the garden and the house. Sarah kept her 
book open and stared above it at the few shaggy flowers that 
edged the garden. 

The college could go on without her. So could the whole 
crazy world. Here in the fragrant warmth of the kitchen, 
sitting all alone with the ticking of the clock, she was at the 
heart of the old household life. The memory of it was the 
only good thing left in the world. 


Chapter 4 


=| HE long, warm fall—day after day of dry, 

‘| beautiful weather, the dahlias at the edge of 
ei] the garden still dark-red, the campus green 
and only lightly sprinkled with leaves—had 
broken at last. It had rained, and now there 
was a damp chill wind, and wet yellow 
leaves stuck to the cold, dark pavement. 
Sarah felt restless and vaguely ambitious. The air of the 
empty rooms was stuffy and bleak. She was possessed with 
a desire to get out to the open road beyond the street-car 
tracks where she could feel the wind cold against her face 
and see the dark, moist, country look of the shocked corn. 
She put on the heavy red sweater that she used to wear in 
Corinth, stuck her hands into the pockets, and went over 
to the college to find Mabel Ferris, who worked in the presi- 
dent’s office and was always available for walks after four- 
fifteen. 

There was a dark exultation in the damp rustle of the 
leaves as Sarah scuffed through them with heavy shoes. A 
whole year had passed since the war had ended, and here 
again was the turn of the season. The red buildings stood cold 
and apart. Boys with their shoulders hunched and their hands 
in their pockets cut across the campus, which had the chilled, 
darkened look of fall. Lights were on in the reading room of 
the library. 

The big hall of the administration building was warm after 
the outdoor air. Boys were flocking up from an Athletic Club 
meeting in the basement, girls stopped to look at bulletin 
boards and ran ahead to clutch at the arms of other girls, a 
professor came hurrying through with his books in a green 
241 
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felt bag. Mabel, working at the files in the office, had a 
rumpled, business-like look that made Sarah dimly envious. 

“Come and walk,” she begged. 

Bunny shouted facetiously after them: “Stop before you 
get to the coast!” Sarah had to wait while Mabel talked with 
a group of young faculty and semi-faculty women on the 
campus. They were discussing the current campus scandal, 
the rumoured affair between Harlan Repslogle, now assistant 
dean of men, and Rachel Miller, the stenographer in the 
college office. Sarah stood apart, scowling, feeling masculine 
and defiant. She stuck her hands into her sweater pockets 
and breathed in the cold, tingling air. 

“Come on, Mabe, let’s walk!” she said impatiently; and 
went tramping across the campus with such big strides that 
Miss Glendora Lord, looking after her with disapproval, 
murmured: “Goodness! Sarah Bonney has large feet!” 

The walk up the track was good in the cold autumnal air, 
with the memory of the shabby, familiar, homelike office, 
presided over by their old friend Bunny, behind them. Sarah 
began to feel as if she had some place in the college again. 
They passed Greenhill, the new instructor in French, sitting 
hunched up on a pile of ties, reading, with his gaunt chin 
burrowed into his sweater collar for warmth. Sarah looked 
at him with interest, thinking that he was one of that new 
group which was forming within the college and of which she 
was just beginning to be excitingly aware. In fact, they were 
scarcely yet aware of one another, recognizing each other less 
by conversation (still indulged in warily under the influence 
of the war-time guardians) than by the sharing of a passion 
for the out-of-doors. They all “liked to walk.” There was the 
lanky young Greenhill, that bright little crippled girl in the 
biology department, and Miss Riddell, the brilliant new in- 
structor in English. Someone was always telling Sarah: “Oh, 
do you know, Miss Riddell is awfully anxious to meet you! 
She likes to walk.” 

The much-discussed moral conduct of Harlan Repslogle 
did not interfere with the formal opening of the president’s 
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new house in a combined house-warming and reception. Har- 
lan Repslogle was a 1911 graduate, one of the fiery young 
live-wire type, filled with the college spirit, who, turning 
from an insurance agency to Y. M. C. A. work during the 
war, had been summoned back to the campus. Well, Sarah 
thought (she couldn’t say it to dad), perhaps the same “driy- 
ing power” which had forced him into the shady intrigue 
with Rachel Miller (who even brightened up when the lame, 
crabby old janitor came into the room) and made him dis- 
satisfied with a frail wife devoted to the children, had forced 
out of the reluctant pockets of the Frampton business men, 
harried by the begging for countless “causes,” money to build 
the president’s house. People were wondering if Harlan Rep- 
slogle would have to go; but the mansion would remain as 
a monument to his “peppy” presence on the campus. 
Wilma had come over from Belleview to attend the house- 
warming. She and Dick were still on the farm, although the 
old Collinses had moved into town now and left them alone 
there. The marriage seemed to be turning out neither as 
badly as Sarah had feared nor as radiantly as Wilma had 
believed. Wilma was beginning to understand that Dick was 
a Collins as well as her Dick. She had moments of wild re- 
morse and rebellion. But they were both young, and often 
happy together, even if Wilma couldn’t get Dick to leave 
that hated farm. Dick, as his mother used to boast, was 
“handy.” He tried to make things as easy as he could for 
Wilma—put in plumbing himself, and painted and papered 
the rooms; and Wilma was trying, somewhat blindly and in- 
effectually, with frequent spasms of despair and frequent 
calls upon Sarah for help, to be a creditable farmer’s wife. 
Nothing could make her like chickens! But she gave Dick 
his dinner at noon, a dreadful return to barbarism in her 
creed, and worked over her pie-baking until even Mrs. Col-_ 
lins was almost satisfied. Dick upheld her against the family 
criticism and liked to have her pretty. They had the car. 
Sometimes, instead of going to see the old Collinses or Myrtle 
or Grace on Sunday afternoons, they ran off and took in a 
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motion-picture show in Evansburg. Their class had finished 
college. They could not go back—did not want to go back— 
so they must be grown-up, Wilma supposed in more recon- 
ciled moments, whether they were exactly ready to be or not. 

But whenever there was a social or musical event at the 
college, Wilma found an excuse for coming home to Vincent 
Park. There she could drop the difficult pretence of maturity 
and luxuriate in being a petted child again. She adored her 
father, and had always held him as an ally against her mother 
in the matter of heels, hats, and cosmetics. She was his pet, 
and Sarah’s pet, while Dick was an exacting and often em- 
battled equal. Having Wilma in the house brought back to 
Sarah a sweet, half-painful illusion of the old rich family 
life. The two sisters dressed together in Sarah’s room, and 
Wilma supervised Sarah’s toilet and was more severe upon 
her shortcomings than ever. 

“Why do you always wear such dub-looking shoes?” she 
demanded scornfully. “I could make you look quite decent 
if it weren’t for those.” 

“Oh, I’m too much of a lummox to go traipsing around in 
high heels,” Sarah told her. “I’ve got to have something I 
can get around in.” 

“[’m going to comb your hair for you, anyway. When 
you came back from Chicago, you had quite nice-looking 
hair,” Wilma said discontentedly. “But now you twist it 
up just the same old way again. I don’t see why you don’t 
have it cut if that’s all you can think of doing with it.” 

“Oh well, infant,” Sarah answered cheerfully, “there’s no 
use trying to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

“You have nice hair. There isn’t any reason why you 
should pull it back this way. It’s no virtue to be plain,” 
Wilma told her loftily. 

“And here I thought you’d approve so highly of my new 
beads!” 

“Your beads are all right,” Wilma said with distant ad- 
mission. 

“Well, you try to do my wool to live up to them. Make me 
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into as much of a charmer as you can, infant, only don’t 
get discouraged.” 

Sarah laughed suddenly as she looked at Wilma’s very 
fashionable pearl-grey georgette. 

“What’s funny?” Wilma demanded suspiciously. 

“J was thinking about that accordion-pleated dress you 
used to have. Do you remember?” 

“Remember! Vd like to know when I'll ever have the 
chance to forget it,” Wilma answered with tragic emphasis. 

“What finally became of it, Willikens?” 

“I don’t know what. finally became of it. I know I had to 
wear it as long as a shred lasted.” 

“Oh no, you didn’t, little!” Sarah began to laugh immoder- 
ately. “Methinks there are shreds of it yet. It has under- 
gone yet another change in these latter years. There’s a cer- 
tain stack of brand-new holders in the kitchen that have ter- 
ribly suspicious-looking backs of Alice-blue.” 

“Then I wish you’d use them and wear them out,’ Wilma 
said vehemently. Her pretty lower lip pouted. “I don’t care 
if I do spend more than I ought to on clothes and if Mother 
Collins does think I’m extravagant and everything that’s 
awful. I’m not going to dress the way our family’s always 
had to. The only reason I got a dress with accordion pleats 
was that it had so much material in it that mother could 
make it over for ever. If I got anything a little bit frivolous, 
I had to pay for it everlastingly. Mother thought if anything 
was good, that was enough. We never had anything just 
pretty, like other people. I’d rather go in rags now than make 
over even cloth studded with diamonds. No wonder our 
family’s grown up looking the way it does!” 

“Why, how does it look, Willikens?” Sarah was still laugh- 
ing helplessly. 

Wilma gave her a dark glance. “You know how. Plain and 
good. Not a person in our family has a bit of style. That’s 
why nothing ever happens to us except just ordinary things.” 

“Never mind, youngest. You look neither plain nor good 
tonight with all your lip-stick!” 
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“That’s all right,’ Wilma said darkly. “You don’t know 
the difference it makes, and neither did mother, but it does. I 
try to take the curse off. But now I live in the country, and 
never see anything, and have to cook dinner and supper, and 
I suppose I look as tacky as the rest. People in Belleview 
are just like us—plain and good, even if you do laugh at me . 
when I say that, and never anything the last bit distin- 
guished.” 

“Ts that what you want, infant? To have us distinguished 

“Well, we won’t be! Never fear!” 

Sarah put her arms round Wilma consolingly, although she 
could not keep from laughing. “Well, you’re pretty enough, 
and smell spiffily enough of perfume behind the ears, to make 
up for all the rest of the family,” she said. Wilma, taller than 
Sarah herself, modish and fragrant and softly rustling in 
sheer grey, seemed no older to Sarah than when she had worn 
the accordion-pleated dress. But she was impressed by 
Wilma’s complaints, all the same. 

“Are you ready, girls?” 

“We’re coming, dad! Have patience!” 

The night was cold and sharp and bright. The three set 
out down the walk together. Mr. Bonney took an arm of 
each of his daughters, affectionately, and they walked along 
happily beside him. 

The lights in all the large, square-paned windows of the 
new red brick Georgian house, the cars drawn up in front 
of it, gave the Park an air of formal festival. The whole 
college took on a different tone, highly gratifying to Wilma, 
from the modern splendour of the large white door with the 
shining fan-light, from the air of the heated, brilliantly 
lighted hallway. A loud, high, continuous chatter came from 
the living-rooms as Sarah and Wilma climbed the white 
stairway, past the two college girls, vivid in red and green, 
who stood at the head of the stairs to direct them. The 
funereal furniture of the guest room in the old stone man- 
sion, where the girls had been sent to lay their wraps on 
those dreaded occasions when Mrs. Jelliffe had entertained 
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the students, was changed now for brown mahogany, at 
which Wilma looked with satisfaction. She stealthily smelled 
the toilet water in a thick frosted bottle on the dresser— 
“Bet Mrs. Jelly-bean never chose this!” she said—but she 
remembered that she was a matron and put on a highly 
mature air of dignity as she passed several of the young 
college women on the stairs. 

Both she and Sarah were enveloped instantly in the chat- 
ter and brightness. Mr. Bonney was drawn into the con- 
gratulating circle about Harlan Repslogle, extremely smil- 
ing and radiant, and his faded little wife in a hastily bought, 
too girlish evening gown. Wilma found some of her own 
school-mates and was lost. Sarah, looking about for Mabel 
Ferris, was taken—she scarcely knew how—into the group 
of “scrub faculty.” People all took on a heightened value 
from the occasion, with its dress and lights and genteel up- 
roar, and the feeling that it gave of marking a new era. 
Even Mrs. Child wore an elaborate evening gown of burnt- 
orange satin, to which her eye-glasses and prominent teeth 
and precisely coiled hair gave a business-like effect. 

The companionship between Sarah and the young faculty 
group seemed suddenly to have ripened. They escaped with 
their ices to the brick-paved sun-parlour, where Sarah sat 
on the long divan between Greenhill and Miss Riddell, 
laughing delightedly at what seemed to her the casual bril- 
liancies of their conversation. 

“Are you willing to join the unregenerates?” Greenhill 
asked sternly. 

“Oh, I’m sure Miss Bonney isn’t!” 

“Oh yes, I am!” Sarah blurted eagerly. “Mrs. Child hates 
the ground I walk on.—Oh, I’m always putting my foot in it! 
I shouldn’t have said that!” 

“You couldn’t have spoken better,” Greenhill solemnly 
assured her. 

“The most perfect qualification for admission,” Miss 
Riddell assented sweetly. 

Sarah laughed eagerly. The knowledge of this group, who 
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took out the new books from the college library and ex- 
changed copies of new magazines and French fiction in pale 
paper bindings, had given Sarah an exciting feeling of de- 
fence against the entrenchment of Mrs, Child—although Mrs. 
Child was now yielding her social dictatorship to the more 
decorative Mrs. Wilder. It was possible to live and breathe 
in Vincent Park again. The harsh war-time influence was 
passing out of the college and giving way to something that 
could only be eagerly sensed as yet—more free than the old 
life in some ways, more bitterly cramped in others, stripped 
of its,old innocent illusions and simplicities, more coldly 
ambitious and more self-conscious. Now she was in the 
actual midst of the new group made visible. The bright-eyed 
little crippled girl was talking vivaciously to Mr. Landis, 
an esthetic, bald-headed young man. The lanky Greenhill 
took up a great deal of room on the divan and made sol- 
emnly facetious comments. 

Miss Riddell was the most interesting one of the group. 
She was a thin, intense girl, with brilliant dark eyes and an 
ugly mouth. She was a decidedly new figure at Vincent. 
Some of the students uneasily admired her, others were hurt 
and antagonized by her audacious criticisms, while she her- 
self was young, lonely, dissatisfied, ironical, and yet slightly 
intimidated. She had come burning with zeal to waken en- 
thusiasm for Russian fiction, “the French,” “the new poetry,” 
and “the new fiction.” “Betty” Ashburton’s course in the 
modern novel had stopped with Kipling. Even Kipling, 
“Betty” had deprecated as “a little racy.” But now “Betty” 
had gone into retirement with the gentle essays of his be- 
loved Lamb. Professor Child had set about sternly to purify 
the department of English of modern trash and bring it 
back to the Great Tradition. Miss Riddell was at odds even 
with Sarah’s old idol, Mr. Wilder. He was proudly out of 
touch with current American writing, would have no free 
verse in his classes, and said that the Spoon River Anthology 
was “not poetry.” Mr. Wilder, who had come to Vincent a 
finely arrogant young man from an Eastern college and Ox- 
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ford, with iconoclastic views regarding teaching, a distinct 
taste for the elegant in dress, and very black hair which 
had inspired secret “cases,” among the girls in his classes, 
had now imported him a wife, bought a white colonial house 
with green shutters, and settled down in the faculty circle. 
His wife had money. They attended the small but socially 
glamorous Episcopalian church in Frampton, and Mrs. Wil- 
der held card parties for the Guild in her chastely<colonial 
rooms, prettily lighted by candles. Beside the gaunt and 
free-tongued Greenhill, beside Amy Riddell, youthful and 
opinionated and inexperienced as he called her, Mr. Wilder 
was set and out of date. His taste for poetry had stopped 
with the end of The Oxford Book of English Verse. 

The ices were shaped like roses in pale-green and pink, 
with a chill grainy lustre. Like children, and by orders of 
Miss Riddell, they were all saving the pink part until the 
last. Mr. Landis cried: “Now we reach the heart of the rose!” 
“Tastes just like the rest!” Sarah blurted cheerfully. 

“Shall we return to the outer regions?” 

“Oh, why?” Miss Riddell asked luxuriously. 

“But for provisions? The unregenerate fortress is getting 
low.” 

“Oh, provisions, perhaps!” 

“T’ll take Miss Bonney along for aide.” 

“Yes, you might fall into ambush,” Miss Riddell said 
pointedly. 

Greenhill had a slightly heightened colour. Everyone in 
college knew that “the Fair Glendora” was very attentive to 
him. “Miss Bonney will bring me through.” 

The Fair Glendora herself was in the dining-room with 
Mr. Bonney. “Poor dad!” Sarah thought. They brought 
back small cakes and frappé to the fortress. 

“Shall we be thoroughly unsociable and remain in the 
fortress? No one seems to be attacking it, by the way.” 

‘Why not? We’re all suspect. ’m more. I’m damned. I 
mentioned Sherwood Anderson right out in my classes.” 

People were leaving. Greenhill offered to find Sarah’s 
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sister for her. “Your sister? How shall I know your sister? 
Can’t you give me some distinguishing marks?” He invented 
“distinguishing marks” himself—craning his long neck and 
looking coolly over the heads of the crowd, while Sarah and 
Mabel laughed, and Miss Riddell murmured with pleased 
irony: “Fool!” When Sarah did succeed in pointing out 
Wilma to him, he was overcome with respect for her splen- 
dour. Wilma received his attentions with a slightly suspicious 
complacency. 

“Well, infant, does this have style?” Sarah murmured. 
“Ts it good but not plain?” She stood holding Wilma’s arm, 
still in a happy glow from her conversation with the unre- 
generates, while they waited for their father. Greenhill was 
going to bring her some new books, and she had promised 
to walk to Jesse with Miss Riddell. She thought of Meg. 
It was of no use. Her people were the unregenerates, not the 
regulars, even if dad did belong to the college. 

Mr. Bonney came hurrying toward them now from the 
living-room, looking flushed and elated, but slightly em- 
barrassed. Miss Glendora Lord followed him, pausing to 
arrange one of the inevitable scarfs which she affected, over 
her bare shoulders. 

Wilma pinched Sarah. “Look at the picture in the door- 
way,” she whispered indignantly. 

“Well, there’s somebody distinguished for you, infant!” 
Sarah whispered back. 

“Qh, here you are, girls!” Then he said in a low voice, 
looking boyishly pleased through his embarrassment: “Miss 
Lord is so kind as to ask us to ride with her. You know my 
daughters, Miss Lord? I’m sure you know Sarah. And my 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Collins.” 

“Oh yes, we know each other,” Sarah said with a bluff 
laugh. 

Wilma bowed with frozen dignity. Know “the Fair Glen- 
dora!” Hadn’t she spent a whole year in her class? While 
Miss Lord went up to the guest room for her wraps, Wilma 
whispered fiercely: “Let’s go! I won’t ride in that car.” 
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“Why, for heaven’s sake, what’s the matter? We may be 
killed, of course, but then—! It isn’t everybody in this col- 
lege who gets invited to ride in the new sedan.” 

“Sarah Bonney, are you blind? That woman had hold of 
dad all evening. I won’t countenance it.” 

Sarah’s mouth opened. She had only time to murmur: 
“Wilma, you little fool!’ when Miss Lord, in a very elabo- 
rate evening wrap, came smiling down the stairs. “Are we 
ready?” Wilma followed the others in awful silence to the 
Gas. 

Mr. Bonney sprang in gallantly after the others and took 
the adjustable chair beside the driver’s seat. “I expect help 
from you, you know,” Miss Lord told him. During the drive 
home in the elegant closeness of the sedan, with its mouse- 
grey velvet upholstery, Wilma sat beside Sarah in the dark- 
ness of the back seat, upright with incredulous indignation. 

Miss Lord trilled back at them: “Are you all prepared 
to die? I’ve had this car just three weeks, you know. Mr. 
Bonney, I rely upon you.” 

“You're doing beautifully,” Mr. Bonney assured her. 

“Tsn’t that sweet of your father, girls? I want to warn you, 
I may take you up on some lawn or go shooting into the 
side of a house. Oh! What did I do?” 

“That was the accelerator,” Mr. Bonney told her gently. 
He went into a lecture on the mechanism of the car, to 
which his pupil listened with a rapturous respect that made 
Wilma stiffen with fury. 

“And he’s never driven!” she sighed dramatically. “I have 
the most ardent respect for the genius men have with ma- 
chinery. Do you think I'll ever be able to drive without 
danger to the community? I haven’t dared urge mother to 
step into the car.” 

“Oh, you’re doing splendidly. Much better than before.” 

Wilma pressed Sarah’s knee in silent indignation. 

Miss Lord sang back to them, with a nervous but de- 
termined ripple of laughter: “You know, girls, your father 
has helped me out before! He gave me the most wonderful 
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lesson. The driver, the person who’s supposed to teach me, 
whom I’m paying large sums to teach me, thinks I ought to 
know everything at the start! I don’t know what I should 
have done if you hadn’t explained those wicked shifts to me, 
Mr. Bonney. I'd be driving around and around the Park in 
neutral yet! I cannot comprehend—” she sighed dramatically 
—“how a man can manage a car perfectly, without any ex- 
perience whatever, while we poor women have such a 
wretched time to acquire the rudiments of skill!” 

“T don’t think it’s hard to drive,” Wilma said, in a small 
distant voice. 

“You don’t? Well, lucky you!” 

Wilma’s fingers pressed savagely into Sarah’s knee, so 
that Sarah screwed up her face to keep from ee out a 
pained little “Ouch!” 

“Now, you must remember not to take the corners too 
fast,” Mr. Bonney interposed with happy officiousness. 

“Did I take that one too fast?” she begged him. 

“A little. Oh, you didn’t do badly.” 

“T know I’m going to do something dreadful! But it’s ab- 
surd how fond I am of this perfectly commonplace little 
car that I can’t even drive. I feel as if it were simply alive. 
My poor mother is absolutely terrified when I step into it. 

. Oh, what did I do? I ought to let you drive for me, 
Mr. Bonney, and save our lives.” 

“Oh, no, no!” he told her with gallant encouragement. 
“You keep the wheel. You must learn.” 

“T know I’m petrifying your daughters with fright!’ 

“Oh, it takes a good deal more than that to frighten my 
daughters.” 

“You know—” Miss Lord called back to them; they caught 
just a determined glint of her eye—“I wondered how your 
father could drive so expertly when he’d never owned a car, 
and he informed me he’d been out once with Professor Glen- 
dinning! Aren’t men amazing?” 

“Well, no, ’ve had my hand on the wheel once or twice, 
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before that,” Mr. Bonney corrected her, conscientious but 
flattered. 

“Yes, but think of me taking lessons from this horribly 
carefree creature for three weeks and still I endanger our 
lives!” 

“Well, there’s a great deal about a car that I don’t know 
yet,” Mr. Bonney told her complacently. 

“More than I ever expect to know! . . . Wasn’t the house- 
warming delightful? Don’t you adore the new mansion?” 
she trilled back at the girls. “Oh, are we here! And I haven’t 
killed anyone! Can I stop, though?” 

“This is the one.” Mr. Bonney leaned over and pulled up 
the emergency brake for her. 

“Of course!” 

The girls got out of the car, Sarah awkwardly thanking 
Miss Lord, Wilma primly silent. Mr. Bonney was worried 
about Miss Lord’s journey home. He offered to drive for her, 
and after effusive protests, she accepted. “I’m ashamed to be 
such a coward!” But he told her: “It’s night, and you aren’t 
accustomed to driving then. I should really be afraid to 
let you go.” Wilma looked after them with large, horror- 
stricken eyes, and then the girls started toward the 
house. 

“Dad’s always so good-natured,” Sarah grumbled. 

“Good-natured !” Wilma turned upon her. “Is that all you 
can see?” She was exasperated. “Sarah Bonney, sometimes 
I think you’re the most innocent creature ever hatched. Call 
me an infant! You’re a babe unborn.” 

Wilma stalked upstairs. 

When Sarah followed, a few moments later, she found 
Wilma sitting on her bed, huddled in the dark softness of 
her blue coat with the thick collar of silvery fur. Her eyes 
were tragic and indignant in her delicately made-up face, 
with its fresh, young, unfinished features. 

“Sarah, you don’t suppose dad likes that woman?” 

“Oh, dad likes everybody.” 
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“TI don’t see how it’s possible for a person to be so igno- 
rant,” Wilma marvelled. 

“T saw she made a terrific fling at him,” Sarah told her, 
with a laugh. “But then, the Fair Glendora does that al- 
ways. There’s no particular meaning in that. Might as well 
get all the amusement the spectacle affords.” 

Wilma cried in an anguished voice: “Not the spectacle of 
Dad Bonney being perfectly foolish!” 

“But, infant, dad’s twenty years older than the woman! 
Besides—why, she’s a joke! All the boys in her classes know 
how to work her. They can all get good marks.” 

“Don’t I know that? Hasn’t Dick done it?” 

“Anyway, she’s trying her best to fire some interest in 
Greenhill. Everyone laughs about it. They were laughing 
tonight.” 

“What do you suppose that matters?” Wilma demanded. 
“She’s one of those women who are just desperate to get 
married. It’s in her eyes.” 

“Why, but dad— Good heavens! They’re no more alike—” 

“You know nothing!” Wilma proclaimed. She sat huddling 
her coat about her thin bare arms. Tears overflowed her 
blue eyes and trailed slowly down her cheeks. “It’s awful!” 
she breathed. 

“Oh, come now, little one, don’t feel like that,” Sarah 
begged her. “Why, dad would do anything for anybody 
who asked him. He’s friends with all kinds of people. Think 
of Mrs. Satterley! It’s too utterly ridiculous. It’s an insult to 
dad. Anyway,” she said, with a clumsy effort at consolation, 
and unable to take Wilma’s dire prophecies seriously, “if 
you want distinction, the Fair Glendora has it!” 

Wilma was too offended to answer. She went, with desolate 
dignity, to bed. Sarah came back into her room, when she 
had got into her own bath-robe and slippers, to tuck in her 
covers and open the window. She used to do that for Susie 
Lee, in Chicago, too. 

“Don’t weep and wail in here, young one,” she begged, 
“and over such foolishnesses!” She rubbed her fresh cheek 
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gently against the carefully done waves of Wilma’s hair. 
“Glendora is far too distinguished. She’d never look at 
people who were plain and good, like the Bonney family. 
Just think of what her father wrote! I don’t know what. 
But then, it was terribly distinguished.” 

“She’d look at anything,” Wilma declared with tragedy. 
“You’re too innocent to see. She'll get dad to drive that 


car. . . . Oh, I oughtn’t to go home,” Wilma moaned. “You 
and dad are both so simple. I ought to stay here and protect 
you.” 


Sarah let out a hoot of laughter. “Why, you strange small 
one!” She went back into her room, and to bed. Tomorrow 
Greenhill was going to bring her those books. She was going 
to have him and Miss Riddell to tea. But dad was staying a 
long time. She remembered his pleased, flushed face in the 
dining-room. Could there possibly be anything in the small 
one’s prophecies? 


2 


Sarah was working in the kitchen when the door-bell rang. 
She went to the door to find Warren on the porch. 

She shouted: “Warren Bonney! I thought you were some- 
body selling something and I came near not going to the 
door.” 

“No, I’m not selling anything,” he answered. “How are 
you, Sarah?” 

But there was constraint in his manner as he kissed her, 
so that Sarah blurted immediately, with what Mrs. Paulson 
used to call her “wonderful candour”: “I suppose you’ve 
come about this affair of dad’s!” 

Warren flushed hotly. He felt, for a moment, that he could 
not force himself to step into the house. It was the first time 
that he had been back since his mother’s death. Here the 
house stood, living, open, warm—the narcissus about the 
edge of the porch in white, fragrant bloom, books piled on 
the table of the living-room, the old brass candlesticks gleam- 
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ing on the dark wood of the piano .. . but the haunting 
realization hung about it that his mother was not there. 

“T should think it was enough to come for,” he muttered 
painfully. “But you might let me get into the house first.” 

Sarah blushed. She had been tactless again, she supposed. 
She could realize, dimly at least, how Warren was feeling, 
and she wanted to be nice to him, but the old antagonism 
and lack of understanding between them seemed to make it 
impossible. 

Warren followed her into the living-room and sat down 
in a big wicker chair. He asked abruptly: “Where’s dad?” 

“He had to go to see a trustee. Try to drag money out of 
him. He won’t be back until tomorrow. How’s Ethel?” Sarah 
asked. 

“Pretty well.” 

“How are the children? How’s Junior?” 

“All right—just at present,” Warren answered dubiously. 

He crossed his legs and played nervously with a book. He 
had taken on flesh during the last few years, and his fiery 
crest of hair was darkened and subdued. There was some- 
thing professorial about him—a kind of ponderousness, 
which reminded Sarah of their Grandfather Warren. He 
was wearing the compromise glasses that so many of the 
professors at the college wore, with narrow shell rims, but a 
gold bow and ear-pieces, what the Frampton optician called 
“neat but conservative.” Only in the set of his mouth and the 
fierce, repressed suffering in his eyes could Sarah see the old 
Warren. Since their marriage he and Ethel had, in many 
ways, gone through hard times. Their second child, a little 
girl, named after Mrs. Bonney, had lived only an hour. The 
other two children, and Ethel herself, had had illness after ill- 
ness, draining Warren’s salary as a new professor in a small 
school. Ethel was faded and overwrought. The effort to care 
for delicate babies and still be Warren’s “pal” in all his 
undertakings had worn her out. Warren, in spite of their dif- 
ficulties, had matured and grown stronger; but Ethel—as 
Sarah had seen when the two had come home at the time of 
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Mrs. Bonney’s death—still combed her faded hair as she had 
done in college, still wore her heavy rimless eye-glasses, 
which put fiery marks on each side of her little nose, and 
talked about Warren’s work with nervous enthusiasm. 

Sarah asked: “Don’t you want to freshen up—take a bath 
or something after your trip, Warren? I guess your room’s 
all right. ll go up and see.” 

Warren followed her. Their feet seemed to him to echo 
loudly on the stairs. They passed the closed door of Wilfred’s 
room. Warren did not hear what Sarah asked him. She 
opened the door of his old room and struggled with one of the 
windows. “Maybe we can get some of the others up if you 
want them.” A framed photograph of the Glee Club hung 
beside the dresser, and a red pennant was fastened to the 
plain grey wall that had succeeded the dark passionate red 
of his choice in Morning Sun days. Sarah hastily set out 
clean towels and a new bar of soap in the sunny bathroom. 
The room was shining white. It was almost worse that the 
house was so well kept and fresh, with even more comfort 
and orderliness under Sarah’s strenuous régime than it had 
ever had before; worse because of that underlying bleakness 
that Warren felt like a painful echo wherever he went. It 
seemed to him that his father and Sarah ought to have been 
ashamed, somehow, to be living, and living in this sunny 
comfort. 

He came downstairs freshened, however. He sat down 
again in the wicker chair and picked up a book without 
knowing what it was. When Sarah came into the living-room, 
he asked her: “Dad’s away, you say? When will he be 
back?” 

“Oh, tomorrow. You'll stay and wait for him, won’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered vaguely. Then with an effort: 
“No.” But he could not stand it until they had had the thing 
out. He slapped the book down on the table and asked ab- 
ruptly: “What about this business?” 

Sarah blushed. “Dad’s, you mean?” 

“Does he actually intend to marry that woman?” 
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“It looks that way.” Sarah laughed awkwardly. 

“He must be in his dotage,” Warren muttered savagely. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. Then Sarah said, in 
the mannish offhand way that always set Warren on edge: 
“Oh well, she isn’t so bad when you get td know her. She’s 
kind of nice in her way.” 

“Kind of nice!” Warren glared at her. “Do you think she’s 
the sort of woman to take our mother’s place in this house?” 

Sarah moved uncomfortably. “No, but then— Well, she 
doesn’t need to. That’s over, anyway.” 

“T don’t see what you mean by that.” 

Sarah stared painfully at the window. She tried clumsily to 
explain. “Oh well, I know she does some crazy things. But 
she knows quite a lot, when you come really to talk with her. 
Dad thinks she’s terribly superior. She honestly has studied 
at the Sorbonne, only she talks so much about it that people 
won’t give her credit for it.” 

Warren repeated bitterly: “ ‘Knows a lot!’” He looked at 
Sarah and demanded: “Can you sit here and tell me that 
that woman is marrying father for anything but what she 
can get out of him—a woman of her type—and of her age?” 

“T know she wants to get married,” Sarah muttered. 

“And you can help her?” Warren’s voice was bitter. “You 
can say it doesn’t matter if she isn’t fit to fill our mother’s 
place?” 

Sarah stared painfully at the window with smarting eyes 
and an aching throat. She never could tell Warren what 
she meant. She resented his impatience with her. Because 
she wasn’t a pretty girl—his idea of what a woman should 
be—he never thought that she was worth listening to. What 
she wanted to tell him was that their old home was gone; 
no one could fill mother’s place—it was better if no one even 
tried; the principle of dispassionate kindness and justice that 
they had learned from mother, by which their household had 
been governed, was all that they could keep. Mother would 
have cared more for that than for a passionate loyalty to 
herself. 
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The ache in Sarah’s throat tightened as she remembered 
her suffering when she had sat and looked at the framed 
photograph of her mother beside her desk that day when 
she had come home from tea with Glendora and Mrs. Lord 
. - . when she had thought of the plain, spacious, comfort- 
able living-room that belonged to the Bonney family cluttered 
up with quaint little jars and idols and small carved bears 
and ivory ornaments, “odd little things” that the Lords had 
picked up abroad; and instead of kind old Grandpa Bonney, 
Mrs. Lord with her waved white hair and the black velvet 
ribbon round her withered throat, and the bitter mouth and 
curious eyes that belied all the flattering things she said... 
the unassuming plainness of the pictured face, the neat ma- 
tronly “best collar,” the spectacles that mother had insisted 
on wearing against all of Wilma’s strictures because she con- 
sidered that the purpose of a photograph was to preserve an 
everyday likeness as “natural” as possible. Sarah had suf- 
fered again over the ironic discrepancy between Glendora 
and the thought of mother, calmly elderly and matter of fact, 
ample and matronly—that dad could want to marry Glen- 
dora after living with a woman like Myra Warren for thirty 
years! Glendora was pretty in a way. She tried so hard to 
be alluring that people did not give her credit, either, for 
the good looks that she really possessed. She was not many 
years over thirty. But already—as Wilma had divined with 
an instant feminine shrewdness—there was a dry desperation 
in her face. She wore scarfs and odd, expensive beads, and 
yet—just as no one called her pretty—she could never achieve 
the distinction in dress that Mrs. Wilder, with her plain 
silk frocks and little hats, possessed always, without effort. 
The things that she wore did not seem to go together, any 
more than did her dry, accurate, scholarly mind and her ex- 
aggeratedly feminine nervous system, which was always 
making mountains out of mole-hills—like Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle. . . . But mother’s eyes in the photograph were clear, 
remote, a little sad—as when she used to sit in their old 
pew in the church in Morning Sun, with her hands in their 
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grey lisle gloves quietly folded. That look was mother’s in- 
timate, secret self, and none of them, not even Warren, had 
ever reached or comprehended it. Sarah felt chilled and baf- 
fled, and her hungry loneliness fastened upon the warm, hu- 
man faultiness of her father with a passion of love and pity 
and indulgence. 

She said: “I don’t like it. I don’t really like her. But if she 
suits dad—” 

“Suits him! That’s the worst thing you’ve said about it 
yet.” 

“Well; I mean—I think mother did a lot for dad, and 
brought him through, and they were awfully companionable. 
But mother sort of held dad in, too.” 

“He needed it, I think!” Warren put in bitterly. 

“Maybe. But then, maybe what he needs now is to have 
this sort of—well, belated little fling.”” Warren looked at her 
in silence, and she floundered on, out of the hard-won phi- 
losophy of these last upsetting weeks: “I don’t think mother 
‘responded enough to dad. He wants that. Dad’s kind of— 
I don’t know—blossomed out again. That sounds silly, but 
then it is sort of that way. After we came away from 
Morning Sun, where dad knew everybody, he sort of dried 
up for a while.” 

“And now he’s blossoming!” Warren said sardonically. He 
looked at Sarah. “Under the warmth of these effusions!” 

She flushed. “Well, he is. He needs something like that— 
to be flattered, or something, once in a while. Dad’s sort of 
—oh, emotional.” 

“Then it was providential,” Warren told her icily, “that 
mother died and left him free to blossom.” 

Sarah shut her lips tightly and stared at the candlesticks, 
whose dull, warm brass took on an irradiance of tears. But 
there was something to it. She couldn’t explain to Warren, 
but she knew what she meant. As far as dad’s personal life 
went, there was a wry, gently comic justice, as if a kindly 
but fantastic hand were putting the balance straight. Only it 
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was hard on the rest of the family. Dad’s providence didn’t 
seem to be taking account of them. 

Warren said uneasily: “You needn’t cry, Sarah. I didn’t 
mean to make you do that. We don’t see this thing the same 
way.” He got up and walked restlessly about the room. Both 
were ashamed of this frank discussion of their parents. There 
had never been that kind of confidence between them. War- 
ren stopped in his wanderings. “That wasn’t the only thing 
I came for. I haven’t money just to come and comment on 
my father’s flirtations. The reason why I took this trip just 
now was that there’s a good chance of my coming back here 
if I want to do it.” 

Sarah cried, startled: “Back to Vincent?” 

“There’s going to be a vacancy in the Latin department. 
Professor Glendinning wrote me about it. But I’ll never do 
it,” Warren said firmly, “if dad marries that woman. I don’t 
intend to stay and see her in my mother’s house.” 

Sarah asserted bluntly: “I think that’s better anyway. If 
you came back here, you’d just sink into the regular faculty 
crowd—you and Ethel. This school is too full of old grads, 
anyway. They talk just alike and think just alike. What you 
need would be to get into a big school, nothing like this, 
where you'd have to work like sixty to keep up.” 

“Thank you,” Warren said, with deep irony. 

There was no use in talking. Each wounded the other. 
Sarah went back to her work in the kitchen and Warren 
wandered about the lawn. Sarah’s throat ached as she began 
to get things together for a good dinner. She wanted to do 
that much for Warren, at least. They hadn’t understood each 
other at all. How could the loyalty of each of them to mother 
have turned into bitter dissénsion? But she couldn’t desert 
dad. She even had to go to those terrible teas because dad 
was so naively pleased when she was asked. The criticism of 
the other children hurt and bewildered him. “Well, I suppose 
it’s simply nature,” Sarah had told Wilma. Wilma had asked 
her, with a little wail: “How can you talk about ‘nature’ 
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with dad?” “Well, youngest, you went down hard under 
nature yourself.” “It isn’t at all the same thing. I’m talking 
about dad!” Sarah had watched the development of the af- 
fair, known the laughter of the students over “the Fair Glen- 
dora,” seen the dreadful spruceness—almost obscene in a 
parent, Wilma had tearfully declared—that had taken the 
place of dad’s old easy carelessness. But dad had relied upon 
Sarah as he used to rely upon mother. In these last few 
months she had grown painfully from youth to maturity. She 
felt as if now, more than in the heat of her devotion, she was 
taking her mother’s place. She defended her father with ten- 
derness; but her old worship had gone with her old idealiza- 
tion. 

Now she wished that she could leave. There was nothing 
for her here. Nobody but Willie Nagel would ever really love 
her, she thought bitterly, as she slid the little pan of cup 
cakes into the oven. Once, not long ago, she had opened 
the locked upper drawer of her desk and taken out the loose- 
leaf note-book with black leather covers that held all the 
poems she had written. She skimmed through them eagerly 
and then read them over coldly. They were neat and orderly 
—like all her things—with good trite meanings clearly ex- 
pressed, and noble sentiments. But she saw now with a 
final, disgusted clarity that they were stilted, commonplace, 
didactic, just the kind that anybody could write and that 
nearly everybody did write, or had written. Her large round 
writing looked vacant and cold. She remembered that walk 
in late September, the willow-trees in the shivery brightness 
of the wind ... none of that brightness clung to the flat 
stiff lines. She tore the pages out of her note-book and stuffed 
them into her waste-basket. She would never be a poet. She 
was left again confronting the conundrum of her nature: 
she must see clearly on the one side—she must feel passion- 
ately on the other; where was she to turn? The old active, 
ambitious, practical self which had gone down to some secret, 
obscure depths of her being when her mother had died, and 
Wilfred, and her father’s stricken eyes had turned to her, 
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seemed so deeply buried that it hurt her when it stirred. 
She had been living a woman’s life, living in stillness and 
depth, and everything else seemed on the surface. She would 
have to stay with dad as long as he needed her, but then she 
didn’t know what she was going to do. Her power of devo- 
tion had to spend itself upon something. 

Warren wandered about alone. He couldn’t help pressing 
again and again that dulled but painful ache of grief—with 
the sight and touch of the trees and even the first of the 
flowers coming into incongruous life in this place. It rasped 
him to talk with Sarah. Beneath the irritation of her brusque 
manner was the wounding suspicion that he was not a success 
in her eyes, as he knew that he was in the eyes of Morning 
Sun. Sarah thought he ought to be doing more. She despised 
his craving for safety, because she did not know—no people 
who did not feel too painfully, too passionately, could ever 
know—what safety meant to him. Mother had known, he 
thought. She had led him into this security. Now he was— 
or could successfully pretend that he was—like other people. 

He looked at the narcissus, cold and white and fresh above 
the damp black ground, at the budded trees that were sway- 
ing a little with the warm uneasiness of spring . . . well, if 
all that life knew how to do was to go blindly and absurdly 
and relentlessly on, no matter what happened—if none of 
them remembered mother, if life itself was forgetting her— 
he would think of her always, he would be better than life 
and defy it! He would never forgive his father. 


3 


This was the first real week of summer. Sarah opened the 
doors and let in the summer air. She paused in the hall. Her 
hand lingered on the smooth wood of the newel post as she 
looked up the shining stairs in the morning light. 

“Dad!” she called. 

An alert answer came down to her. She hurried into the 
kitchen. 
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It waited for her, sunny and quiet. The heavy pendulum 
of the clock ticked—ticked—while below it the white painted 
church still waited in the midst of its dark green trees, the 
tiny path to the door still untrodden, the queer little people 
no nearer. ... At the very centre of the life that lay be- 
hind them—the sunny, quiet life of the household, shadowed 
over with sorrow—the clock had been ticking. 

A tear started to roll down her cheek. She scrubbed fiercely 
at it, and turned to light the gas-stove. 

The kitchen filled with the scent of coffee and fresh bacon. 
Sarah got the grapefruit from the refrigerator and put in 
two cherries, which stained with red the pale, clear juice. 
This was the last breakfast that she would cook for dad. 
It was going to be a good one. Who knew how those women 
would feed him? She whisked open the oven door to look at 
the gems that were baking. The cellar was full of things. 
There were twelve glasses of jelly on the top shelf of the cup- 
board made from the little crabs in Mr. Emerson’s woods. 

She went in to set the table for breakfast. She got out her 
favourite lunch cloth, the one that old Mrs. Dayton in Morn- 
ing Sun had made for them, with little triangular forests em- 
broidered in all the four corners in cross-stitch. She set on 
it the silver coffee-pot, the blue cups, the iittle pitcher and 
sugar-bowl painted with pansies that had been a present 
years ago from Mrs. Emerson. But the table must have 
flowers! Her eyes glinted with laughter. The laughter was 
mingled strangely with soreness and lonely pain, and over 
it all lay still more strangely a sad and tender exultation. 

She took the old scissors from the kitchen drawer and went 
out to the rose-bush which her mother had planted beside 
the back porch. As she cut the little stems of the ramblers, 
rough with green thorns, she thought of their back yard in 
Morning Sun. Over the memory of those days was a warmth, 
as of sunlight on summer flowers . . . a flight of wings and 
the moaning of the pigeons about the belfry of the church 
in the dazzle of blue sky. . . . As soon as this was over, she 
would go there. The old life was all held there, complete, in 
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memory, and the little town lay like a refuge beside the shin- 
ing river in among the thick leaves of the oaks. 

She filled a small glass bowl with water and put in the 
clusters of red roses, whose light green stems rose slowly to 
the clear surface. With a sense of fierce, protective loyalty 
she touched the blue cups and the silver coffee-pot. She did 
not want the Lords’ English tea-pot and Parisian coffee-cups 
and Florentine plates on this table. All the old dishes would 
be relegated to the back shelves of the cupboards. Every 
dish—even the cracked old blue and white bowl in the kitchen 
—belonged so deeply to the household that to use it for this 
last time was a mournful rite which she dared not stop to 
realize: the knives in the kitchen drawer, and the big wil- 
low platter, and the old wooden chopping-bowl that Great- 
aunt Roseltha Warren (who wore her hair in little curly 
dangles in the daguerreotype) had given mother for a wed- 
ding-present. 

Mr. Bonney came hurrying into the dining-room. 

“Dad, how nice you look!” 

He was flushed and elated, his thick grey hair brushed 
back with unaccustomed precision, and he was wearing a 
new grey travelling-suit. He looked like a bridegroom. But he 
would always have to be very particular about his clothes 
after this. Glendora would demand it. It was because he 
looked so beamingly happy—the very thing which angered 
Warren and Wilma most of all!—that Sarah pitied him and 
had to be good to him. 

“What a fine meal, Sally!” he said. 

Sarah was flushed and pleased when he called her “Sally.” 
But there was a sense of strain. Mr. Bonney talked nerv- 
ously. 

“You'll get to Morning Sun this evening,” he assured her. 
“Mrs. Emerson will be there to meet you. You'll be all 
right.” 

“Ob, Vl be all right,” Sarah answered, laughing bluffly. 

“The baggage is all down at the station. I don’t suppose 
anyone knows what’s happening.” 
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“You told Prexie, though.” 

“Oh yes, I had to tell him.” 

“Well, if you’ve kept Bunny from knowing, you needn’t 
worry about the rest of the Park.” 

Dad was so innocent! He didn’t have the faintest idea that, 
as Wilma had said, the students had been watching him and 
Glendora and speculating upon the development of the ro- 
mance ever since the night of Prexie’s reception! And dad 
had been a minister, too! But still he thought that if he didn’t 
say anything, no one would know. 

“T wish you didn’t have to bother with these dishes,” he 
told her. “We should have had Mrs. Moriarty come in.” 

“Better not, dad, if you don’t want the secret known.” She 
didn’t want anyone else to put away the dishes for the last 
time. “I don’t mind these few things. ’ve got hours before 
the train.” 

“T hate to have you bothered with them, Sarah.” 

He was nervous, she could see, and looking at the time. 

“Hadn’t you better get ready, Sarah?” 

“All right.” 

The windows of her room were open. The white curtains 
stirred with a little desolate movement, as if she had already 
gone away. She must put on her best clothes in dad’s honour, 
and as a kind of propitiation to Wilma, too. The Bonneys 
must look respectable beside the Lords. Mr. Lord really had 
written an authoritative pamphlet on sea-shells, although 
Mrs. Lord referred to it with such vague and exalted gran- 
deur that nobody believed he had ever actually written a 
thing. Sarah dreaded the ceremony. Warren was furious with 
her for staying. Wilma would not come near the house, and 
Warren would not even write to dad. But dad had asked her 
to stay. He wanted her reassurance, as he used to beg for 
mother’s. If she left him now, before this was over, she would 
have the feeling that she had abandoned him. 

She was abandoning him. She was leaving him to stran- 
gers. They didn’t know what he was like, and his own family 
did. He was in love with Glendora. He was so ingenuously 
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proud of her youth and culture and what really seemed to 
him her beauty! She was passionate, cruelly ambitious, tem- _ 
peramental, self-absorbed—all that mother had not been, 
nothing that mother was; and for these very things he 
wanted her. He did not see her as herself. He thought that 
he had won her. It was dreadful, as Wilma had said. It was 
wicked to leave such a perfect child as dad. What would be- 
come of him? Yet the morning was fresh and bright after 
last night’s summery rain, the roses were out, and over the 
whole wedding-day lay a shine of tremulous laughter. 

“Well, dad, I guess we’re ready!” 

He put his hand on her arm. “Sally, it was nice of you to 
stay. I’ll feel better if you are there. I didn’t think my chil- 
dren could act as they have toward me!” 

“Well, dad, I guess they think—” She couldn’t finish it, 
but took his hand. It was warm and thin. Once that kindly 
touch had meant protection. Now she squeezed the hand pro- 
tectingly in hers. “Well, I guess I hurt you, too—about re- 
ligion and all that.” 

“Well, Sally, we won’t think about that any more. I sup- 
pose you thought you had to do it.” 

“Tt wasn’t you, dad. Or the church. It was—well, the prin- 
ciple.” 

He had never understood that and he never would. “Bu 
you're the only one of my children who’s stood by me,” he 
repeated with wondering bitterness. He cleared his throat 
and said with difficulty: “You know, this doesn’t mean that 
I didn’t care for—mother.” 

He got out the word with confusion. 

“No, I know it, dad.” 

It was time to go. The talk had cleared up some of that em- 
barrassed emotion. But Mr. Bonney was too nervous and 
excited to speak as they went down the street. Flowers were 
bright on all the lawns. Bits of pavement under the trees still 
gleamed darkly with moisture. It made Sarah blush to think 
that they were supposed to be deceiving all the curious people 
in the houses—and here they were, walking straight a. 
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the church, in their very best clothes! Dad’s suit was enough 
to proclaim the ceremony to whomever they met. 

“You have a nice day, dad!” 

They went up the walk of the parsonage with its large 
sign: “Rev. V. Talbot Utter, D.D.” They rang the bell and 
waited nervously. It was like the bridal couples who used to 
come to the house in Morning Sun, driving in, four of them 
in a two-seated rig, the men stopping to yank white gloves 
over their big red hands before they stood up to be married. 
Dad ought to have white gloves. 

Mrs. Utter came rustling to the door, peered out with 
raised eyebrows and brightly significant eyes, and asked 
them to come in, with a smiling secrecy that made Sarah 
blush and tramp heavily. 

“The other members of the party haven’t arrived yet!” she 
said mysteriously. 

She took them into the living-room, carefully modern in its 
furnishings. Mr. Bonney sat nervously expectant. His flushed 
face gave him a disarming look of youth. Sarah felt foolish, 
sitting there in her best clothes, waiting for the ceremony, 
and mute. 

“Well, well—this is a delightful occasion, Brother Bon- 
mey |? 

The Reverend V. Talbot Utter came in smiling profusely, 
in his business-like sack suit, that proclaimed him a man 
among men, and shook the bridegroom’s hand with congratu- 
latory vigour. 

“Our other friends aren’t here yet? Well, well, well have 
to wait for them! We can’t get on without them!” 

This was the crowning touch of incongruity—to have the 
Reverend V. Talbot Utter perform the ceremony! Sarah 
could not endure it. He had buried her mother, now he would 
marry her father. But he would never do anything for her. 
That was the only consolation. 

“Ah, here comes the lady!” 

Mrs. Utter rustled to the door. Little cries and murmurs 
and nervous trills of laughter .. . breathless expectations 
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. .. in a flutter of excitement the bride entered the room. 
Mr. Bonney rose proudly to meet her. Mrs. Lord, small and 
dry, but impressive in her grey silk and her black velvet rib- 
bon, a smile of graciousness slightly altering the bitter lines 
of her small mouth, followed. There was a shine of silks and 
flowers, a bright confusion, in the midst of which Sarah stood 
flushed and mute. 

“Well!” Mr. Utter said in a cheerful, business-like voice. 
“Friends—are we ready? Then let us go ahead!” 

There was a moment of hush. 

Mrs. Utter sped to the side door and opened it. “I think 
we'd better go this way if we don’t intend to take the neigh- 
bourhood into our confidence,” she said archly. Children’s 
interested faces—a boy’s face with large solemn spectacles— 
peered from the other room. “No, Houghton, you must go 
back.” Mr. Utter strode ahead with his Manual under his 
arm, The strangely assorted wedding-party followed him. 
“Yes, we wanted it in the church,” Mrs. Lord was saying 
firmly to Mrs. Utter. “It is always more sacred.” The bride 
and groom walked together. Mrs. Utter came smiling with a 
bouquet of peonies. Sarah trudged mutely in the rear. 

They went in through the little vestry, which had a stale, 
chilly smell of left-over, churchly air. Mr. Utter made little 
professional jokes to relieve the tension. 

“Tt’s quite a pleasure to perform this ceremony for a fellow 
cleric. I won’t need to direct you what to do, Brother Bon- 
ney!” 

Mrs. Lord smiled with dry graciousness. 

The church was empty. The quiet and the emptiness gave 
even its undistinguished audience room, with the slightly 
Gothic windows and the comfortable pulpit chairs, a kind — 
of ecclesiastical mystery. Mrs. Utter set the peonies, pink 
and effulgent, on the pulpit stand. What if dad should knock 
them off! Sarah could not lift her eyes. She felt stricken and 
dumb. She banged her foot against the pew as she entered 
it. A paralysing embarrassment came over her at the thought 
of seeing her own father married. Mrs. Lord sat beside her, 
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upright in her silks. What would their relation to each other 
be now?—the mother of the bride and the daughter of the 
groom. It would be one of those queer mixed-up families like 
the Messengers in Morning Sun—two of “his” children, two 
of “hers,” two of “theirs,” and nobody knowing which was 
which. 

There was a hush. Tears squeezed out of the wrinkled 
corners of Mrs. Lord’s faded eyes and she lifted her lace- 
edged handkerchief. Sarah could scarcely breathe. Her face 
was hot. The familiar words sounded in Mr, Utter’s raised, 
harsh pulpit voice, words that Sarah, hidden in the dining- 
room with the other children or peering with great interest 
over the stairs, had heard her father himself pronounce over 
the strangest couples—widows and widowers, old Mr. 
Trimple of seventy-six and his giggling bride of eighteen, a 
couple reunited after fifteen years of separation, girls with 
white faces and starry eyes and boys with stern mouths and 
the eyes of frightened children, young people from the coun- 
try who drove back to be home in time for chores . . . words 
so familiar, so woven into the old family life, that their dig- 
nity had come to take on a homely and almost humorous inti- 
macy. 

“Dearly beloved,” the Reverend Mr. Utter was saying 
in raised and impressive, yet chattily conversational tones, 
“we are gathered together in the presence of God and these 
Witnesses to join this man and this woman in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. If any here know just cause why they 
should not be thus united, let him speak now or for ever 
after hold his peace.” 

Sarah had a last moment of wild rebellion—yes, a man 
who had once had the sense to marry mother shouldn’t 
marry Glendora Lord!—while time whirled on its mad, 
jumbled, resistless way. 

It was over. There was the tearful excited laughter that 
always followed the final words: “I pronounce you husband 
and wife.” The bride’s face was pale and radiant under her 
large hat, and her eyes had lost their dry, desperate bright- 
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ness in a dark and melted glow. Perhaps all the family 
were wrong and she did really care for dad. The groom was 
flushed and happy. Tears, kisses, embraces . . . Glendora 
with glowing eyes just emerging from them, while dad 
seemed to be enveloped by women. Sarah, flushed and 
dogged, plodded to the front, feeling like an anachronism. 
She kissed her father and kissed Glendora. To her horror a 
snorting sob burst from her, and she did not know where 
to turn. 

But it was all so hurried now. In a daze Sarah followed 
the others to the parsonage. She heard, through the midst 
of the congratulations, Mr. Utter’s brisk questions. The cer- 
tificate was made out. Mrs. Lord and Sarah signed as wit- 
nesses. Then the taxi was already at the door. The taxi- 
driver rang the bell loudly. There was more kissing, tearful 
laughter. The bridal couple were in the taxi, the yellow door 
was closed, the cab was down the pavement out of sight. 

Sarah and Mrs. Lord walked down the street together. 
They talked with great punctiliousness through the embar- 
rassment of their difficult and ambiguous relationship. Mrs. 
Lord invited Sarah to spend the day with her, but Sarah said 
that she was leaving for Morning Sun. A shine of excitement 
and festivity still hung over the rain-washed summer street. 

Sarah went on alone. She opened the door of the empty 
house. The dishes were still on the table. She washed them 
and got them out of the way as quickly as she could. She 
closed all the windows. She looked into the living-room to be 
sure that she was leaving it in order. On the plain grey wall, 
in two dark oval frames, hung the wedding-pictures of the 
old Warrens—grandfather with his crest of hair and stern 
young chin sunk between two points of huge collar above 
a satin stock, grandmother with smoothly parted hair and 
grave childish eyes. Sarah took them down. Dad would not 
care. She wanted them. Why should he care? Dad wasn’t 
related to the Warrens and she was. 

She went up to her own room and, taking her bag from 
the closet, began to cram her piles of neatly folded, freshly 
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plan nothing, until she got back to Morning Sun. As she 
knelt on the polished floor, with her face bent over the bag, 
cold loneliness closed around her. Childish memories stirred 
slowly in the depths of her mind. The household was 
broken up at last. Two were dead. Of those that were left, 
half were at enmity with the other half ... and because 
of mother, who would be at enmity with no one. In a few 
weeks her father would bring his new bride to the house. 
All the relationships of life that had once seemed so solid 
and profound were shifting now and shallow. Sorrow had 
changed from tragic dignity into bitterness and then into 
a kind of sardonic comedy. Nothing was left but her tender- 
ness for her father and her memory of her mother. .. . It 
was like looking down into still deeps of water and seeing 
what lay buried at the bottom. Underneath everything else 
was the dark, inarticulate pain of the old knowledge that 
she had been the least loved, least cherished of the children. 
She was alone again with that. 


Chapter 1 


HERE were changes in Morning Sun: 
stretches of new paving, stucco houses of a 
j| very modern quaintness, a chain store with 
a brilliant red front in place of Anderson’s 
old grocery on Main Street. Greeks had 
come in to sell gaudily coloured candy; 
shrewd young Jews had bought out the 
Rodman store and displayed Fourteenth Street dresses, 
cheaply up to date and slightly askew at the seams, in the 
windows long sacred to bolts of “reliable” linen. Cars were 
parked thick round the court house, and people no longer 
took leisurely summer outings on ite river. There was only 
one old row-boat for hire. 

But here at the Emersons’ Sarah was alice hidden away 
from change. The quiet, roomy house—too large for Mr. 
and Mrs. Emerson living there by themselves—seemed 
more as it used to be now than during the visit of the Bon- 
ney family a few summers ago. The rooms, with their 
high ceilings and long windows, were pleasant and cool. 
There were spools of bright thread and bits of coloured silk 
in Mrs. Emerson’s pretty sewing-basket. How sweet the 
summer air was—always fresher and sweeter here! Long 
after the day had grown hot, the dark silken draperies and 
the filmy curtains kept in the dim cool air. 

it could be no other place than Morning Sun. This teem- 
ing morning after a rain—everything growing... scent 
of cut grass, clover, warm odour of peonies. Sarah woke to 
the sound of a lawn-mower whirring over the grass, leaving 
behind it moist shreds of grass blades and clover leaves 
and blossoms. The heavy blossoms of the peonies, a warm 
275 
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pink shading into a clear, pure yellow at the centre, lay 
upon the ground, fresh with beads of wet, splashed with 
rainy earth. Shortly after breakfast a neighbour came to 
the back door bringing a short-stemmed bunch of pink 
roses, tightly ruffled, spicily fragrant, fresh as early morning, 
but an hour after they had been thrust into a glass of 
water, limply drooping. 

Mrs. Emerson had no maid this summer. When she and 
Mr. Emerson had started on their trip to Cuba last winter, 
she had found courage to tell the awkward countrywoman 
that she “wouldn’t be needed any longer”; and now, with 
just Frank and herself, as she told Sarah, it was happier 
and more homelike. 

“Frank and I have just each other now. Frank says it’s 
like getting married all over again. We miss the girls every 
minute, but Frank and I have more of each other than 
we've had for years. If you’d been married as long as we 
have, Sarah, you’d know what that meant.” 

Still, they were lonely. It was almost like having one of 
their own girls at home again, Mrs. Emerson declared, to 
have Sarah there helping her in the kitchen. Sarah polished 
the thin, pretty glasses and sharpened all the knives that 
Mrs, Emerson had been leaving until Frank could remem- 
ber to look after them. There was a haunting pleasure for 
Sarah, too, in helping Mrs. Emerson, who had been her 
mother’s friend. Mrs. Emerson’s brown hair, only sprinkled 
and dimmed with white when Sarah had last seen her, was 
quite grey now. She wore her glasses all the time and wor- 
ried about having her teeth pulled, and her figure had thick- 
ened. She was a pleasant-looking woman still, but she was 
definitely elderly. All of mother’s generation of “ladies” in 
Morning Sun were elderly—and mother was gone. 

But Sarah did not really miss the girls. She was more at 
home now with Mrs. Emerson than with them; and she felt 
somehow closer to them through their mother’s talk about 
them than if she had been with the girls themselves. She 
stood a long time looking at the huge new photograph of 
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Martha on the piano. “What do you think of our girl?” Mr. 
Emerson asked proudly. In the softly blurred profile under a 
bushy mist of thick short hair, with the bare throat and 
the sophisticated gown, she could scarcely recognize 
Martha. 

Mrs. Emerson told her about their old friends. Tom and 
his wife had moved to Chicago. Mary Ellen Murtagh had 
been married this summer, to an army man, and they were 
going to live in the Philippines. And Annie was dead! Why, 
really, the town had lost an institution! “Just as it did, 
Sarah, when your family moved away.” But she talked most 
of the time about the girls, with a maternal trust that 
Sarah would be interested in anything she could tell. Sarah 
listened, not getting a chance to tell Mrs. Emerson about 
how Wilma was finally succeeding in getting Dick off the 
farm, and about Warren’s going to the University of Chi- 
cago for his doctor’s degree. Maybe that would wake War- 
ren up again—if anything could! Still, she couldn’t really 
talk with Mrs. Emerson about these things. All that Mrs. 
Emerson said was infused with the familiar idealism of an 
older generation, which had to make everything work out 
right in the end and couldn’t contemplate anything else. 

Martha was still in New York, doing publicity work, and 
sharing an apartment in the Village with a girl who was 
studying dancing. “She seems to know lots of men, Sarah— 
you know, Martha was always so popular, both the girls 
were—but she doesn’t say a word about getting married.” 
That worried Mrs. Emerson. Geraldine and Hal Gardner 
had been married five years ago. They were living in Ne- 
braska. At first Mrs. Emerson kept up a loyal pretence that 
the marriage was a success; but as she and Sarah grew more 
intimate over the little cakes they were making for luncheon, 
she let herself fall into the luxury of confession to an old 
family friend who would not be there all the time to remind 
her. Hal had run through the money his father had left 
him. Mrs. Emerson said that she couldn’t call him dissi- 
pated. He was a man of taste and reading—“great reading.” 
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getting to work. Mr. Emerson had found him one place 
after another. He had bought out an interest in a bank in 
this Nebraska town, and got Hal a position as assistant 
cashier—it remained to be seen how long Hal would keep 
it. Geraldine had gone through such hard times! Once she 
had even gone from door to door selling The Encyclo- 
pedia of Knowledge. Think if it! Geraldine Emerson! 

“T love my husband,” Mrs. Emerson said, “and I don’t 
want to set myself against him. But fathers aren’t quite the 
same as mothers. Frank worships his children. But all the 
same, I don’t see.. .” 

She fumbled in the pocket of her fresh pink apron with 
her ringed hand until she had found her handkerchief. She 
wanted Geraldine at home, but Frank was out of patience 
with Hal and determined to “make a man of him.” This 
was the last position he was going to find for Hal, and after 
that, if Geraldine wanted anything from her parents, she 
would have to leave him. 

“And he ought to know Geraldine won’t do that,” Mrs. 
Emerson said, touching her eyes with her handkerchief. “He 
ought to know how proud she is. Why, she never told us a 
word about that Encyclopedia of Knowledge! Other people 
did. She’ll never leave her husband and come back home. 
He may be no good, as Frank says, but Geraldine is in 
love with him. You can’t just make rules about such things. 
Men don’t seem to understand that, do they, Sarah? She’s 
had such a hard time, although she won’t admit it even to 
us! If her father won’t let her husband come here, she'll 
never come, either—I know that. I know how Geraldine is. 
I don’t see how Frank can be so hard. He tried to keep her 
from marrying Hal. I didn’t want her to do that, either. But 
I can’t bear to think of what may happen to them. It will 
all fall on Geraldine, no matter what Frank says.” 

Mrs. Emerson looked aside, wiping her eyes carefully and 
giving a little sigh. 

“T don’t know why I tell you this, Sarah. I don’t talk 
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about it to people in town. But you’re almost like one of 
my own girls.” 

“Well, there’ve been some funny weddings in our family, 
too,” Sarah said, with her gruff little laugh. 

Mrs. Emerson’s pretty household things—her flowered 
dishes and embroidered napkins, her wrist watch and her 
rings, all the evidences of their prosperity and of Mr. Em- 
erson’s indulgence—had suddenly a pathos. Even these 
things, even the comfortable house set so firmly upon its 
big lawn, could not give entire security. All the thought and 
indulgence of the household had centered about Mrs. Em- 
erson—“We must look after mamma,” it had always been— 
but it was Mr. Emerson, just the same, who could say 
whether Geraldine could live at home. If Mrs. Emerson 
won, she would have to win by weeping and pleading—be- 
cause Mr. Emerson was indulgent; not because it was she 
who was right. 

The twelve o’clock whistle blew shrilly. The sky, when 
Sarah stepped to the screened door, had the blue intensity of 
noon. 

“Here comes Frank!’ Mrs. Emerson said hastily. She 
wiped her face, and it showed only the faintest trace of 
tears. Mr. Emerson left his car in the shade of the drive- 
way and she met him at the back door and lifted her face 
to be kissed. 

“Here’s your meat, mother! I thought a little cold ‘sas- 
sage’ would taste good on a hot day like this.” 

“Oh yes, that’s nice,” Mrs. Emerson said placidly. 

‘Well, Sarah—!” He took Sarah’s hand and squeezed 
and patted it. “Seems pretty good to see you around here 
again. You’ve had a helper, have you, mamma?” 

“Indeed I have! A good one. She’s sharpened all the 
knives!” 

“Um—hum! Taken my job away, has she?” 

He was thinner and older, and his hair was scanty now 
and white; but he joked and talked with fond indulgence 
as always, classing Sarah with his own girls, and taking it 
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rather pleasantly for granted that girls and women were all 
alike. It was hard to think of him as being stern and im- 
placable with Geraldine—of Mrs. Emerson crying. Still, he 
had that hard streak in him, Sarah knew, that dad didn’t 
have at all. It seldom showed at home, but it came out in 
his business. She supposed, too, it was the thing that made 
possible the familiar luxuries of this home—the car, the 
trips to Cuba and California, Vassar, all the “advantages” 
the girls had had .. . their playhouse, their pretty dresses. 

“Well, and so your father sprang a surprise on us!” 

But her father’s marriage, Sarah could see, was resented 
by his old friends, even those who had never cared for her 
mother. Mr. Emerson treated it with the slightly amused 
and derogatory air with which people always spoke of sec- 
ond marriages; but he showed that he felt himself hurt by 
it in some obscure way. Mrs. Emerson would only say: “I 
hope she’s going to make him just as happy as he ought to 
be”; embarrassed because she could not speak to Sarah of 
what she had always considered her mother’s deficiencies. 
Mrs. Emerson was not so astonished at the news as Mr. 
Emerson had been. She remembered how the women of Mr. 
Bonney’s congregation had always liked him, and always 
secretly resented his wife: She herself had confided in him 
when things were difficult at home because Frank had been 
playing the stock-market and she had been sure that they 
would lose all they possessed. There had always been a spe- 
cial friendship between her and Mr. Bonney, not indiscreet, 
but pleasantly illumined with a faintly romantic glow. He 
used to drop into the Emerson home, years ago, when things 
were complicated and anxious in his own house, with the old 
people there, and his wife busy with the delicate twins, and 
he had enjoyed the intimate talk with a pretty woman pret- 
tily dressed. So that Mrs. Emerson wasn’t enthusiastic 
about the marriage, either. . . . Dad had cut away at last 
from Morning Sun, Sarah was thinking—perhaps the ob- 
scure need for that was one thing that had led him to marry 
Glendora. 
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“And what are you going to do now?” Mr. Emerson de- 
manded. 

“Well, ’'m going to Wilma’s from here.” 

“You'd better stay with us, now that we haven’t any girls 
any more.” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Well, why can’t you?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I want to get out and do something!” 

“Do something!” Mr. Emerson repeated. “Wouldn’t it 
be doing something to take care of two feeble old 
folks, like mother and me, whose children have deserted 
them?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be earning my living.” 

“And don’t you think I’d give you enough to buy hair- 
_ ribbons?” 

Sarah laughed and shook her head. 

“Here we give our girls everything on earth, and then 
just teach them to be dissatisfied with us!’ Mr. Emerson 
went on half irritably. “If I was starting over again, and 
had my way, I’d never let either of ’em put her foot inside 
a school—unless it was a convent.” 

“Oh, Frank Emerson! You know you wouldn’t do any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“T would, I tell you, mamma. What’s the use of having 
girls if all they can do is go off and leave you? We thought 
it was so fine to send Martha off to study, and now she’s 
not satisfied to stay with us here any more! We'll have to 
keep Sarah. That’s all there is to it. You’re not going to run 
off to New York, Sarah.” 

“Yes, I am, though.” 

“TI suppose so!” 

Even out on the porch the warm odour of the peonies 
was all around them—big shell-pink peonies getting soft and 
wilted in the sun. The tall green trees, the flowers, the lat- 
tice-work playhouse, were there. How strange that the girls 
should be gone! Things that they had left—photographs, 
books, trinkets—were in all the rooms. Mrs. Emerson was 
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tha, and Sarah helped her. 

“Don’t you want to work on something of your own, 
Sarah?” 

“Oh, I haven’t got anything. I don’t wear things like 
that.” 

“Don’t you like to sew?” 

“Not for myself. I make things for Wilma.” . 

“To think of little Wilma Bonney being married!” Mrs. 
Emerson mused. 

“Wilma always seems like a baby to me, too. And I don’t 
know!” Sarah laughed uneasily. “She and Dick seem to be 
one of those couples that are always having things happen. 
They take every disease that comes along, and have acci- 
dents—dad and I have spent half our time going over there 
and looking after them. I hate to go off and leave the in- 
fant. But it’ll be a whole lot better for her if she hasn’t got 
me to depend on.” 

But she knew that “Isn’t it nice that Wilma is married!” 
“Tsn’t it wonderful how Warren has developed!” was all 
that Mrs. Emerson would say if she went on talking about 
her family. They could speak of Wilfred, though. Mrs. Em- 
erson appreciated what a dear, funny little boy Wilfred had 
been. “It’s dreadful to think of that sacrifice! But then, you 
can be so proud, Sarah!” No, that was no use, either. 

Sarah slept that night in the girls’ room. It had long been 
given over to Martha alone. Her big glossy cedar chest was 
there, and in the closet hung some of her pretty dresses. But 
in the alcove, which the girls used to call grandly their 
“private sitting-room,” stood the little old desk that had 
belonged to Geraldine. It was locked, and the smooth bay- 
berry candles, stuck tipsily into brass candlesticks, were 
dusty. In the shelves, which Martha had painted a brilliant 
orange when she was at home one summer from New York, 
some of their old little-girl books were thrust among col- 
lege text-books and a few thin volumes of poetry. The pic- 
ture of The Singing Lesson in its gilt frame—the golden 
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hair and the high combs, the big sleeves and the high- 
waisted dresses, with their tints of dim pink and green— 
still kept for Sarah a faded fascination. The casement-win- 
dows seemed to open upon an old world that she knew, but 
could never quite enter, that teased her, like a world in 
a dream. Now, in some mysterious way, the little girls 
seemed really to be Martha and Geraldine. 

Mrs. Emerson followed her into the room, anxious that 
she should be comfortable. 

“Poor children!” she said. “This furniture is a miscel- 
lany. But it’s so long since either of them has really been 
at home to stay! I keep it just the way they had it—Are 
you comfortable, Sarah?” she asked. “Do you have all the 
covering you want? You just climb into bed. It seems so 
good to have one of my girls to look after again.” 

Sarah snuggled into the soft bed. She felt very young and 
petted, as she hadn’t felt for years—had never felt, except 
for that one time long ago when she had cut her foot with 
the rake and her father had carried her into the house. 
The sheets were so smooth, the air was so fresh that came 
in through the looped-back curtains. But the petting em- 
barrassed her, for she felt that she was getting it on false 
pretences. She wasn’t a little girl back in Morning Sun 
with older people to care for her. She was a big strong lum- 
mox and it was time for her to get to work. The place was 
real to her; but she loved it for what it used to be, not for 
what it was now.’ 


2 


Sarah was to go to Mrs. Paulson’s the next day. Mr. Em- 
erson grumbled and didn’t want to let her leave them. He 
said that she had given them just time to get used to having 
her again, and then off she went! Exactly the way Martha 
did! It was a long time since Mr. Emerson had seen anyone 
with whom he could talk about things as they used to be 
in Morning Sun. He had never got over the disappoint- 
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grown disgruntled with the new minister, with the “other ele- 
ment,” seldom went to church these days, and yet was hurt 
because people had finally taken him at his word and let 
him alone. The town wasn’t what it had been. He was even 
getting restless and proposing that he and Mrs. Emerson 
build a winter home in Florida. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Emerson was very encouraging 
about the visit with Mrs. Paulson. 

“You'll have a funny time of it there, Sarah,” Mr. Emer- 
son said. “She’s queerer than ever.” 

“T wonder if she isn’t taking up Christian Science or 
something,’ Mrs. Emerson mused. “Still, she comes to 
church just the same.” 

“Well, she always was one of a kind, and she still is.” 

“I think it grows upon her, living alone that way.” Mrs. 
Emerson tried to soften it, not wanting Sarah to think that 
they were “talking about” Mrs. Paulson. “You'll be lonely, 
I’m afraid, Sarah,” she added. 

“Well, if it gets too bad, you can come back here,” Mr. 
Emerson told her heartily. “There’s always a place here, 
you know.” 

“You know,” Mrs. Emerson went on, “that brother that 
lived with them for so many years was queer.” 

“That was the doctor’s brother, mamma.” 

“Oh, yes! But then, all the same—” 

“Well, the doctor himself was a funny old codger,” Mr. 
Emerson conceded. “Best doctor we ever had, though.” 

Sarah insisted on leaving as soon as she had helped Mrs. 
Emerson with the breakfast dishes. Mr. Emerson was to 
bring her bags in the car at noon. She had promised Mrs. 
Paulson to come. 

She passed the church on her way. It would take only a 
moment to slip over to the parsonage. The minister’s fam- 
ily had driven to Yellowstone Park in a rattling Ford for 
their vacation—Mr. Emerson had described the departure. 
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Sarah wanted to look about the place all by herself. It was 
really to see this house that she had come. 

The doors were locked, the shades down, the windows 
nailed shut, so that she couldn’t see how the place looked 
inside—whether Warren’s blue roses still adorned the bath- 
tub. The sound of the pigeons in the belfry was like some- 
thing mourning in her own heart. But even if the old life 
were waiting here on the cool green lawn in the shadow of 
the church, she herself had grown and changed and could 
not step back into it. She felt—yet could not feel—that this 
was her own dear lilac-bush. This was the ground over 
which she used to walk. She stood silent and wondering. The 
sun was warm upon her face. There was something warm 
and deep and vital in the place . . . but she was in it only 
as one is in a happy dream, there, but all the time with the 
haunting knowledge that it cannot be true. How queer it 
was that childhood should seem all the time only a prepara- 
tion—a prologue—and then, afterwards, the only part of 
life that was wholly real! 

She did not want anyone to see her coming away from 
the place. She did not want to talk about it. 

Mrs. Paulson was on the doorstep waiting for her. 

“Here’s Sarah at last!” 

“Did you think I was never coming?” 

“No, I knew you’d be here before long. I always count on 
Sarah. You can go right up to your own room, Sarah. You 
know where it is.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t forget that!” 

The warm, prosperous, comfortable atmosphere of the 
Emerson house faded from her. But in this low, upstairs 
bedroom, Sarah was at once, in a different way, contented 
and at home. Mrs. Paulson was the only person with. whom 
she never felt hopelessly inarticulate. But then, just to be a 
human being seemed claim enough for Mrs. Paulson’s re- 
spect. The way she spoke of people seemed to put them all 
mysteriously on a kind of dramatic spiritual equality. It 
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was really true that she “saw the good in everybody”; peo- 
ple when they were with her were what she expected them 
to be; the only trouble was that when they were away from 
her, they reverted to themselves, and the rest of the world 
was left to reckon with their failings. . . . Sarah wondered 
if Mrs. Paulson had ever known how the other ladies in 
the Bird and Blossom Club used to laugh about her among 
themselves, although she truly—not in that sweet, Sunday- 
school, Elsie Dinsmore way that was worse than any amount 
of gossip—had a “good word” for each of them. But, then, 
they had laughed about mother, too—about any woman who 
wasn’t cut just to the pattern of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Gran- 
ger and Mrs, Emerson. 

“They’d laugh about me, too! Well, let °em—and I hope 
they enjoy it.” 

Sarah went down the old-fashioned carpeted stairway, be- 
tween its two steep walls, with the funny little turn at the 
bottom. She opened the stair door. Mrs. Paulson had stepped 
into the kitchen, and Sarah went into the parlour alone. 

The small shaded room was still curiously real, as none of 
the other places—even the Emerson house, certainly not 
the parsonage—had been. There were the specimen stones in 
the cabinet that the queer old brother had picked up in Colo- 
rado—he used to have a mine; the big steel engraving of 
pale deer in a pale thicket; and across the faded rug long 
rays of sunlight from the shutters made a half-closed fan of 
shifting light. Dr. Paulson’s mother had lived in this house. 
Even now that Dr. Paulson was dead, and the queer old 
brother who had been here so long, the place had not really 
changed. 

“T didn’t hear you come down, Sarah!” 

Mrs. Paulson looked into the room. Even she looked no 
different. She had always been frail and sallow, with her large 
blue-brown eyes in darkened, hollow sockets, and her wide 
prominent mouth that was at the same time ugly and beauti- 
ful, like Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s, Sarah thought. There 
was a legend that Dr. Paulson had married her to take care 
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of her because everyone had thought that she was doomed to 
die. There was not much more white, it seemed, than there 
had always been in her long, brown hair, brushed back from 
her face and insecurely coiled, with hanging locks, fine and 
untidy. Years ago—in the age of large gathered sleeves, full 
gored skirts, high necks, and wide belts about the waist— 
the hey-day of the ladies of Mrs. Paulson’s generation—Mrs. 
Paulson had given up the nuisance of following the fashions. 
Jennie Arbuckle still used the pattern she had cut for her 
then. Well, if it wasn’t for the tragedy to Wilma, Sarah 
thought she might do the same thing herself—find a good 
way of dressing and stick to it! But this eccentricity, which 
had made of Mrs. Paulson first a dowdy and then an absurd 
and then an amazing figure upon the streets of Morning Sun, 
had now reached an age and a settled precision which gave 
it distinction. Even the women who used to spend so much 
time in wondering “why she did it” would not have had Mrs, 
Paulson different now. 

“Your house is just the same as it always was, Mrs. Paul- 
son,” Sarah cried gratefully. 

“Tt always will be, Sarah. I like these old things, and the 
doctor liked them. But such things as furniture,” Mrs. Paul- 
son said, “matter less and less to me as I grow older. Life 
is not composed of that.” 

Sarah moved uneasily, remembering the warnings of the 
Emersons, 

But she was happy here, just as Wilfred used to be. The 
little low white house, with the bay window in the dining- 
room, beneath which the ferns from the woods grew deep 
and green, had—like Mrs. Paulson’s clothes—reached a de- 
gree of the old-fashioned which removed it from fashion 
altogether and gave it a feeling of timelessness. The air had 
the faintly dusty smell of old carpets long left upon the 
floors. It was not “fresh,” as Sarah demanded that every- 
thing must be. But sitting in the little parlour on the floor 
beside the cabinet, Sarah turned with dreamy content heavy, 
pale-tinted pages of big herbariums, on which flowers were 
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fastened, some furred with ancient yellowish floss, others 
wrinkled and fragile and the colour of old brown tissue- 
paper patterns—violets that were no more than a dim stain 
on the pages. ... They made her think of going to the 
woods. 

Driving out to find spring flowers with Mrs. Paulson and 
her mother. The little dab of dried grey mud on the iron 
buggy-step with grass blades sticking out from it . . . sitting 
squeezed between the two women, one broad-beamed and 
ample, the other slight and as if “a wind might blow her 
away” but sitting forward and firmly holding the reins with 
fragile, awkward hands—Sarah not needing, with those two 
women, to be ashamed of taking up so much room and being 
so big for her age . . . and then in the woods she lay back 
on the cool-rooted grass listening to the two women talk and 
watching the trees reach up into the sky. She went to the 
spring for water. Mrs. Paulson was afraid that she would 
lose her balance and fall in. “Oh, pooh, I can get it!” She 
stepped on the big slippery rocks, with one hand braced 
against the moist chilly limestone beneath which the spring 
water came out cold and clear with one long shallow ripple 
. . . leaned over precariously and dug out a pearly, bluish 
clam-shell half buried in the fine clean sand. She dipped it 
into the flowing water and held it to the shallow ripple. The 
water was pure and cold and tasteless. She felt the chipped 
edge of the clam-shell against her lips. . . . 

“You haven’t your old buggy any more, have you, Mrs. 
Paulson?” she called. 

For years and years Dr. Paulson had driven his old pony, 
her brown sides shining and shaking like a big solid jelly 
when she trotted, draped in an ancient fly-net long after such 
a garment had gone out of horse fashion. When “Daisy Paul- 
son”—as Wilfred called her—had died, it had been as if the 
town had lost an early settler. Daisy was far more generally 
missed, Sarah thought, than just the regulation kind of peo- 
ple like Mr. E. D. Rice, Mrs. Edwin Granger . . . people 
like that, who were only important because they were the 
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father or mother of someone you knew, or kept a store where 
you went to buy, or contributed to the church, or simply hap- 
pened to be neighbours. Dr. Paulson could not give up the 
buggy even after Daisy was gone. But he had never found 
a horse to succeed to Daisy’s fly-net with the tassels that had 
danced with faded coquetry from her flickering ears. As a 
concession to progress—that was the way Warren used to 
describe it—he had let there be secreted a gasoline engine 
in the buggy’s vital regions, and then—for another era of 
Morning Sun life—had gone chugging about the country 
roads in that eccentric and indeterminate vehicle. 

“No,” Mrs. Paulson said in her tone of exalted calm, “the 
buggy’s span of life is ended.” 

She was through at last in the kitchen. She was not 
“handy” with her housework, the other ladies complained. 
“Well, if you begin to feel a little thin and cavernous, Sarah,” 
Mr. Emerson had hinted, “you run over here and let us fill 
you up.” 

“You’ve found those old books, have you, Sarah?” Mrs. 
Paulson sat down in a low black rocking-chair upholstered in 
Brussels with dangling plushy balls. “Wilfred always en- 
joyed looking at those. The doctor and I have driven all 
through the woods to get those flowers. That was when I 
first came here. There were more woods than there are now. 
The farmers have cut down so many of them!” 

“Yes, and I think it’s terrible!” Sarah declared hotly. 
“They seem to think all they need to do is hack down some 
trees and put in some corn and they’ll be developing the 
country. Then when everything beautiful is cut down, all the 
little crab-apple trees and everything, it'll be developed, I 
suppose, and then everybody’ll hate it and go somewhere else 
to live where they have such things. Like most everybody 
does now!” 

“TI used to feel that way,” Mrs. Paulson said. “I couldn’t 
bear to see the woods go down. I could scarcely bring myself 
to speak to Mr. Turner when he cut that last patch of native 
timber. He was so proud, that was the worst of it! ‘I done a 
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all them old trees. Now we'll have something growing there.’ 
Well, in his way, he was right.” 

“I’d hate to be right in his way, though,” Sarah cried 
indignantly. 

“You grow not to care about those things, Sarah. They 
are temporary. The woods go, but they aren’t lost. Nothing 
is lost,” Mrs. Paulson said with her rarefied tranquillity. 

“Yes, but the trees are. Our trees,” Sarah murmured dis- 
mally. She turned a page and stared with melancholy pleasure 
at the fantastic pattern of a columbine upon the yellowed 
paper. 

“For our little lifetime. But you have to think in long 
periods of time, Sarah.” 

“T suppose so,” Sarah muttered, still dismally. She re- 
membered her old vision of cycles and ice-ages in the 
physical-geography class, that had about it even now 
an icy glamour of beauty. But she had to have something of 
her own first. She wasn’t ready to think in “long periods of 
time.” 

“Things are lost, though,” she said suddenly, with a shak- 
ing voice. The thought of Wilfred, of her mother—the home, 
everything—rushed achingly upon her. 

“No, Sarah,” Mrs. Paulson repeated, “that’s impossible. 
In my sense, at least. The universe is the universe, isn’t it? 
It contains all that is in it, Sarah. Therefore nothing can 
be lost—it is still in the universe.” 

She rocked, and worked at her tatting. The bit of hanging 
lace, with its pattern of fragile intricacy, was yellowed and a 
trifle soiled. 

“Oh, yes—maybe eventually,” Sarah murmured reluc- 
tantly. “But that doesn’t help what I mean.” 

Mrs. Paulson repeated in a clear, dreamy voice, as she 
studied her tatting: “Nothing and no one. I’m as sure of 
that, Sarah—” she lifted her frail, bony hand, on which the 
veins were blue and swollen—“just as sure of that as I am 
that I’m sitting here. It all changes. Everything changes. But 
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work. 

Sarah fingered a brittle shred of flower stem on the page. 
Her eyes felt staring and hurt. She was embarrassed and 
didn’t want Mrs. Paulson to say anything more... but at 
the same time felt herself strangely on the brink of some- 
thing mysterious, elusive, disconcerting, and vast—as when, 
sometimes, she had stood looking into deep water. 

She turned the pages of the herbarium, while Mrs. Paul- 
son tatted, and consoling gleams of philosophy touched the 
faded flowers. When things were once past, this was the only 
way that those very things could be kept. Not fresh and 
living—flowers would last only a day or two in water, just 
long enough to bring the lingering scent of the garden into 
the house; but pressed and laid away, they kept this ghostly 
sweet likeness and stamped and faintly coloured the pages 
they were pressed between. 

The ache of pain was gone. She felt suddenly hot and 
eager to begin her life. 

There was that queer union of the practical and the trans- 
cendental in Mrs. Paulson. As they washed the dishes to- 
gether, or sat in the shaded parlour making a hood for the 
baby of the family that had just rented that old house next 
door, their conversation was a jumble of details of sewing and 
of questions in regard to time and space. Sarah, like Wil- 
fred, wanted to be near Mrs. Paulson. Frail and sallow as 
she was, there was a queer kind of power about her. It was as 
if the world needn’t fall into just its old lines if she was there. 
Even people who laughed at her, who wondered if she 
‘wasn’t a little off,” felt it and came to her in trouble. Sarah 
could discuss her plans for the future more competently with 
Mrs. Paulson than with Mrs. Emerson, who didn’t really 
want girls to do anything but some “nice interesting work” 
in the interim between school and marriage, before the 
parents were quite ready to give them up to the husbands. 
“Oh, but it’s such hard work, Sarah!” Mrs. Emerson had 
cried when Sarah had told her she wanted to take a nurse’s 
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training course. “Can’t you find something that isn’t so hard 
as that?” Mrs. Paulson almost understood. 

“Dad wants me to go and finish my physical training 
course. But I don’t feel the way I did about it. I wanted to 
go into settlement work or something like that. But—oh 
well, after the war and the way this country acted, putting 
people in prison and all that, I don’t see how you can have 
the nerve to go and teach foreigners. I can’t believe in all 
that any more.” 

“Then don’t do it,” Mrs. Paulson said bracingly. “Now 
is the time for you to decide and you mustn’t let small 
considerations stand in your way. If I only had your 
chance, Sarah! I’ve always expected *a great deal from 
you.” 

“Oh, goodness! I don’t believe anybody else ever did. 
Warren was so kind of queer we always thought he’d be a 
genius.” 

“No,” Mrs. Paulson said, “you and Wilfred were always 
my favourites. Of course, I loved all of you. You have a 
mind much like your mother’s,” she went on, “but I can see 
your father in you, too. I always thought your mother was 
a great woman. She might have directed some great work if 
she hadn’t had her family. Though that’s a foolish way to 
put it. Not that she ‘might have’—she did.” 

“Yes, I guess it was a job to bring through our family,” 
Sarah agreed. “But nothing she did lasted. That’s the awful 
part.” Her voice shook. “Things work out just the wrong 
way. It’s so crazy. I mean, the things that are started right. 
I mean—well, you take our family, Mrs. Paulson. I don’t 
see how mother could have done any better than she did, but 
just because of that, it seems to me, everything’s worked out 
so kind of queer. Well, if things are this way, then they just 
have to go that way. Mother worked so hard to help War- 
ren—but it seems as if just because he was so different be- 
fore, he settled down all the harder. He’s just a regular 
college professor, Mrs. Paulson. You ought to see him. He’s 
the most regular kind. And it seems as if Wilma’s all the 
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more crazy over clothes and things like that than if mother 
hadn’t been so sensible. And then dad—well, I don’t know, 
it seems as if he was all the more foolish because he hadn’t 
been before.” 

Sarah tried fiercely to wink back tears and blew her nose 
angrily. And Wilfred, she was thinking—in some ways he 
was the best, finest, most original of them all... what 
sense was there in his particular life’s being just sacrificed 
.. - lost . . . the others going on? 

“Oh, but you see these things only partially, now, Sarah. 
Only partially,” Mrs. Paulson repeated dreamily. 

Did Mrs. Paulson really see further? Or did she, just like 
Mrs. Emerson and dad and nearly everybody, it seemed, 
who was born about that time, have to make everything come 
out right? Or did it come out partly right and partly not? 
Sarah felt her eyes grow hurt and glazed again. 

She couldn’t tell even Mrs. Paulson quite what she meant 
about the nurse’s course. She talked about the training— 
about making a living—as if that were really the important 
thing. “I’d like to be the head of one some day. Or—well, do 
something about things. .. .” But she guarded the secret 
reality beneath all this, All her life long, she had been lonely 

. and she had to assuage that loneliness with some pas- 
sionate care of still more hapless, unfortunate things. She 
couldn’t live unless she had little bodies to tend and cherish. 
Only somebody like Willie Nagel would ever ask her to 
marry him. Besides—well, she felt so big and strong... 
she had to do something. 

She followed Mrs. Paulson about the house. She set 
the bowls on the table, and the cups, with their pattern of 
faded brownish leaves. Wilfred had always declared that 
even water tasted better from Mrs. Paulson’s cups. They ate 
mush and milk, store cookies, and strawberries. Sarah had a 
dreadful fear that it wasn’t going to be enough for her, but 
—now that she had got over the ample comfort of the Emer- 
son home—it was. 


“Shall we take a walk?” Mrs. Paulson asked. “We'll let 
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these dishes stay where they are. You must see the river be- 
fore the sun goes.” 

Mrs. Paulson put on an amazing relic of a hat, of pale 
blue felt, with a little tight, stiff crown and a wide brim 
crimped round the edge like an old-fashioned round cake- 
tin. Beneath this absurdity her large eyes in their dark hol- 
lows were melancholy and beautiful. 

It was damp at the edge of the river. The mosquitoes were 
thick under the heavy trees. They stood looking out over the 
spread of water stained with clear red-gold colours by the 
sunset, but dark and quiet and remote along its wooded 
banks. They were in a different, ageless place that did not 
seem to belong to the town—to any place, but to something 
ancient and fresh as this damp breath of evening. 

“Yes, Sarah, I’m just as sure of certain things as I am 
that I’m standing here,” Mrs. Paulston repeated. She held on 
her cake-tin hat with one frail, darkened hand. She turned. 
“You poor child! The mosquitoes are feasting on that fresh 
skin. When we get home, we'll put on some of the salve the 
doctor always thought was so good.” 

Sarah walked along beside her silently. The colour of the 
sunset spread inland and touched the whole town with a glow 
of aftermath. 


3 


Mr. Emerson came with the car to take Sarah to the 
train. Mrs. Paulson stood on her little porch, with its fancy 
railing, close to the bed of deep ferns, and watched them 
go. The car rolled swiftly down the pavement, in and out of 
the shadows of leaves, past the Emersons’ white house, past 
the square brick house where Grandma Dayton had lived 
and which was getting dingy now, the old-fashioned flowers 
unkempt and meagre, since only renters were living there. 

Mr. Emerson carried Sarah’s bags into the close, dusty 
waiting-room. He inquired about her train and checked the 
larger bag. Then he came back and sat down beside her. 

“Nearly ten minutes,” he said. “We needn’t have started 
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for five minutes. Well, Sarah!—when are you coming back 
again?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 

“Don’t you desert us now, the way the rest of the family’s 
done.” 

“Oh, I guess I wouldn’t ever really desert you.” 

They talked, scarcely noticing the other people who came 
into the waiting-room, children who climbed up on the hard 
benches on their knees, and anxious mothers. 

“So you think you'll take up nursing, do you?” 

“That’s what I want to do.” 

“And you won’t consider the proposition of being a 
daughter to us in our old age?” 

“Tm afraid I can’t.” 

“Ah, you’re just like all the girls!” He looked bleak and 
old and faded. Sarah wanted to comfort him, but her sympa- 
thies were with Martha and Geraldine, all the same, so that 
she just sat, feeling flushed and awkward, and able to think 
of nothing to say to him that wouldn’t hurt him and give 
her feeling away. They were so friendly, but in such different 
generations! 

“Here she comes!” 

He took the bag and they went out to the platform, stand- 
ing intimately apart from the other people who were wait- 
ing, and most of whom spoke to Mr. Emerson. The train 
bore down upon them noisily and relentlessly, ending the 
visit. Travelling men got off and other people got on. Mr. 
Emerson took Sarah’s hand. 

“Well, Sarah, don’t forget us.” 

“You needn’t worry about that. I’ve certainly enjoyed 
being here, Mr. Emerson.” 

He made a little gesture. “Oh, our house is pretty empty, 
not like it used to be. Mamma and I can’t fill it. Not much 
fun for you, I guess, with two old folks.” She protested in- 
dignantly, and he told her: “Well, mother and I want you 
any time you can come. Old friends are the best—hm, Sarah? 
You can’t make any better ones when. you get along.” 
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He helped her on the train, squeezed her hand and patted 
her shoulder, wouldn’t let her pay for her ticket, all in the 
old patriarchal way. But as he left the train, and she waved 
to him through the slowly moving window, she was hurt by 
his withered, old, embittered look. 

They were crossing the river. Sarah looked at the dam, 
wet black behind the thin falling water, with a line of silver 
across the rim. She was taking her final view of the quiet, 
shining river, every curve and bend of which she knew as 
she would never know any other shore line. They passed the 
old white houses on the edge of town—the oak woods with 
their turnstile gate . . . they were out in the open country. 
_ Then she sat back and arranged her belongings with her 
usual methodicalness. Morning Sun was left behind. She 
wanted to leave it. She wanted to have a chance really to 
turn herself into that self of whose possibility she had had 
just a glimpse that autumn in Chicago—that wouldn’t be so 
bad in its own way, even if it wasn’t just the Vincent Park 
and Morning Sun way, if she couldn’t be a “cute girl.” There 
would be other unregenerates in the city. There she would 
find something to do. Her strength had been accumulating 
within her, almost untouched, the strength it was of no use 
trying to down or to deny, or even to try to throw away 
upon other people, on her own family. Only it must be some- 
thing that would—she tried to make it plain in her own 
mind through the weight of her inarticulateness—well, bene- 
fit people. Now it seemed to her that she had got that 
strength free at last, with pain and blind struggle and out- 
ward necessity, from the something narrow and concen- 
trated that most women had—even Mrs. Paulson, even 
mother .. . something hidden and poignant and intimate 
. .. for what was wide and overflowing and unbounded. 
Her own loneliness—the least loved of all the children—had 
both driven her out and set her free. She thought exultantly: 
“I can spread over as much territory as I please!” 

But, all the same, she doubted if she could ever love any 
other place as she had loved Morning Sun. 
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